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YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT 



COKQSESS OF THE UotTCD STAraS, 

The committe© mat, pursuant to notice, at 0 :S5 a.m., in room iSlS, 
D^^i^ Office iuilding, Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey (chair^ 
manof tiieeommittea) presiding. _ u„„«-a,ifn. 

Present: Senators S&mphwy, JaTite, and Poroy; and Knpresenta- 

tivcsEeussand Mooyhend. rri „ „= nntnT Tnov 4. 

Also present: WiUiam B. Bucclmer. Q.. Thomns Cator T^C> 
F^eone and Louis O Krauthofl, professional stafl members and 

Mark R. Policinski, minority professional staff membeis. 

OpENINO STATESrENT OP OlIAinjrAK Htj^iphbet 

Chaifinan Humphbet. CongrcMman Younp. you will be oiir first 
^'•b«s, followed by tiieTna.yOT of Pittsburgli. Mr. Flaherty, followed 
by Mr. Jackson and Mr. Samuel. j.* „i„ AnXI tin* 

-I haTB a brief opening statement that I want to make. And the 
reason I <L .o iB becauJ I consider the subject matter that we are 
going to discuss today of priority on the national „ . , 

^ #e purpose of this hearing is to epmme t ie <:«»ses and the^efiKts 
of hifitf unemployment, not only high ^"f oy'^ent but I gy cnt^- 
Cftllv hirii unemployment, among our I^ation's youths, and the prob 
ffithS our mtiol's young people face in the transition school 
towork or to put it moresimply, tiie problem they have of findmg 
fnySk of S Jningful work. I hope this hearing will result m some 
proposals designed to deal with thweprpblemB. 1,- nl^r, 

Ais is a particularly dilRoult time for a young person to be plan- 
ningaOT,reerandloolringforworkmthiscmintry. ™f „+-a 

Teenagers and young adults suffer from higher "jemploy^en trii es 
■ mow thfii any other group, of workers. Last Friday ^^^^^^ 
appeared before this committeo and announced that we unemploy_ 
K^e in Aiigust for the third straight month. Now, this was not 
S an unemployment Lnerease in the overall peneral figures, but the 
ffiorfant point of Mr. Shiskin's testimony was that unemploym^t 
in ^ril categories had increased, among adult males, among women, 

* fS? SS'^^rt the unemploymont rate for teenagers aged 
16^^- ^s 22% percent, up from 21.9 perncnt in May. For 
agers 18 to 10 years old the August unemployment rate was 18 per- 
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cent, compared to 16.4 percent in :SIuv. And for voiitlii a^od 20 to 24 
the unemploynient miv was 11,8 percent uompnrod to 11.1 percent in 
May. For black teenagars. tliu hardest hit irronp, unenmlovnient in 
August hit 40.2 percent, up from 38.5 percent in ^Iny, 

Let me inject here that not long asro I was privifc^recl to l}e at tli© 
National Urban League Conference in liopton: And Vernon Jordan, 
the executive director of the Urban Leamie. a man for whom I luivc^ 
the h^hest regard and who 1 believe coinnuindrt the respec^t of nil 
thoughtful and considerate Americans, told me that the nnemnloy- 
nient rate among black youtli was as liigh as t!0 percent tJiat the Gov- 
ernment tlgures aie way beh>w what the facts, the real facts are- 

optioned this ni this regard becnnse T want this ^raiF tn cliock 
w^h th© Bureau of Labor ytati^tics a. to whv is ihere the dbt^repancT 
^tw^n the Government %ui^s on black toenago unemnloyment and 
the Urban League. The Urban League is a verv reputable orfnmiza^ 
tiOT. And for there to be a variance of over 20 percent in the fi^nires 
1 tninic IS something that demands our inve.^tif^ation and atdeasfc 
aome reconciliation ot the statistics. 

So we see that for black teennijers nncmployment wort up a^ain 
And m many of our major central cities unemployment amonnr black 
teenagers far exeeds this luitional fimiro. ' ^ 

Th^e extraordinary unemployment mtrs mean that there are 
almost 4i/2_ muJ ion young workers under the am of 25 that are 
unemployed. 

Now, that is a national disgrace. And If I get nothing else out of 
tlias meeting^today it gives me a chance to get the therapeutic efTect of 
an emotional explosion. I believe that it is incredible that a Govern- 
ment will sit around paralyzed in its own indifference with a natonal 
u_nemployment rate, or a natonal unemployment figure officially which 
undoubted y is the mmimum figure that thev can dig up, of SiXmiHi^n 
Toung worlcersof ^10 a^ of 25 or under. Here are wun^ peor^e in the 
lull vitality of life. These young people .comprise almost half the 
to^l number of American workers wlio are iinemployed. 

For our Nation^s economy this is a terrible waste of millions of 
young people who have unlimited amounts of energy and desire and 
talent, and who want to become productive and useful members of 
■our Society, 

And I am^ sure that we are in for about 2 months of political rhetoric 
about the high crime rate and what wo ouffht to do about crime. And 
I am Confident that what we %vill find out if we look at it— and I hope 
that our study will be completed, may I say to the members of the 
committee— is the relationship of the social impact of unemployment, 
and particularly the impact of unemployment upon youth crime. 

For our young people these figures that I have riven represent a 
temblo waste of a Taluable opportunity to hold a job, to develop job 
skills, to learn job discipline, to learn the ins and outs of the job 
market, and quite often to cam tlie money needed to sfav in school or 
stay out of trouble. 

. - Of course, if they don't have a chance to cam the money on the job 
tHbj get the money on the street. And maybe one of these days this 
Goveniment of ours will wake up to The fact that it costs a lot more to 
apprehend somebody and take them to trial and put them, in jail than 
it does to provide useful work. 
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It is a terrible waste for our Nation i employee, for the 2^ ^t on ^ 
employers are going to Hnd that the young People ilw »e«l to e-H'^md 
production wifl baless well trained, less attimed to the needs o± the 
work Dlace, and costly to train for a specific job slciJJ. 

Ifom any point ofview our neglect ot high uncmploynient among 
Touffis a very misguidod policy. And I particulwly am appalled 
SiscSiSageJ by this admfnistration'a total laclc of concern tor and 
-rtsponabiHt# toward the job needs of tl.e country's young P^P^; 
^e haTS to tackle this problem, and we n^^^V^^T M^^^^nnd m-o- 
And I hope that this hcarfng will provide some fresh ideas and pro 
anS policies that coidd be undertaken at the Federal, bt ate, 
and local levels, using both public and private sectors, to create mil- 
lions of useful and productive job opportunities for pur young people, 
and to improve the job counsclmg and job mformation and ]ob place- 
ment ier^ces available to our Nation's young workers 

And I would like to make one suggestion. As » «8U ^ f *oo ""es 
• fires which have ainicted the Nation, we have lost about 12,000 a.res 
of virffin timber in northern Minnesota, and maybe more than that, 
I haven't kept track of it latelv. We need reforestation. T\ o can put 
1 milUon young men to work tomorvow on reforestation, right now. 
But we sit aroSnd here and can't even count trees, much less see the 
count of the unemployed. . \„a 

Now we have got some wonderful witnesses here this morning. And 
I am not going to take any more time nnd get wound up on this, 
because I am angry and disturbed. Our witnesses, as I said, include 
the very able and most effective young Congressman from treoigia, 
and Mayor Pete Flaherty, an old friend of mine, the distmguished 
mayor of Pittsburgh. , ■ , ^ -o a Tnono 

I am looking ftrward to seeing my friend, the Reverend .Ibsse 
Jackson of Opiration PUSH in Chicago. Mr. Howard baniuel, an- 
other friend ^rom the Amalgamated Clothing and Testile Workers 
Union Beatrice Reubens of Columbia University: Bernard Anderson 
of the Wharton School : and Paul Barton of the Nationr Manpower 

^°|jil*l"want to say that if any other meniber of the committee has a 
statement they wish to make, now is the time to do it. 
Eepresentative Moorhead. „ , _ ^ 

Representative Moorhead. Mr^ Chairman, T want to congratulate 
vou for holdinff these hearings. I think you have put your finger on 
a most difficult and important problem, because the most nnportant 
asset of this Nation are our youth. And I am discouraged by the 
thou^*ht that people who gradtiate, not the dropouts, but the^people 
who ^Taduate are still on the unemployment lists. I think they are 
permSnentlv discouraged. And wo have got to do something about it, 
becauBe this is going to be a burden to the Nation, not only in the 
immediate future, but as long as they are unemployed, and can tta 
converted to productive citizens and not become a burden on society. 

I welcome my colleague. Mr. Young, whom I meet regularly. And 
of course the distinguished mayor of Pittsburgh, Pete Flaherty. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Chairman HtJMPHRET. Congressman Keuss. 

Eepresentative Reots. Briefly, I share m the indignation, Mr, 
Chairman. Ton have only to look at the newspaper stories these days— 
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jtsterday^ for instanco, thcva was a real tragic case of a iiirignifi^^nt 
yoong man 18 year^ old in Soutlieait Washington cut down, niiirderecl 
bj some other young pioplfr^thej were all bhick, soiitlieasfc Washin**-- 
tfe being a black area in this citj=ciit down booaiiso he had a littTe 
anall_^ange in his pocket and was leaving to enter collego in a few 
dam R ia an awful tragedy. 

In tiie same paper I read that our excellent Secretarj^ of State^ Sec^ 
reto^ Kissingerj wants American taxpayer to come up with' a S3 
bUlion pr6gram of aiding white Rhodesiang who are distressed about 
tomge m their country to be transported in trains soma^place where 
^t jobs^ or jobs brought to them. That propositfon is surelv 
WOTtli loolang at But I should think we could take that $2 billioh 
and do Something for the stranded young Americans in our cities and 
in our countryside. 

So it is a good idea^ I think^ to have this hearing. 

diairman MvMFHmw I want to say. Conffrcssman, the Secretaiy of 
State s request for $3 billion will have to come to the Senate Foreifm 
Be|aUons Committee, as I recall, for authoris^ation purnoF.es. And we 
will haye a good look at it. We Juuy want to decide to change it-from 
lihodeaans to Americans. 

Representative Reuss. Consider alternative uses, 

Chainnan HuMpttRKr. Possibly. I have an opeiun^ statement hore 
by one of our colleajinDs. Clnreneo Brown, wlio will not be able to at^ 
tend this moiming. So^ without objection, I will make it a part of tlie 
record at this poiiit. 

IThB opening statement of Representative Brown follows:] 

OPErrixQ Statement of BEPREiENTATirE Brown* or Omo 

It is a privilege for me to mako this statGment before thii Committee on wbich 
I nftTe served for seven yean. 

d^^PWating statistics of the past three months are enough to remincl 
tnat ^ have not ^et iolTed the nneuiplovment probl™. It is not for lack of 
twngr'-or c&ring. We are aU coneemed about the pUght of the endemieally 
anemployed. These hearings center on one of our niOBt pressing prohlems, the 
ehronfq Unemployment of teena^ei^, and partieiilary blaclc teenager, in Aufust. 
w^#n the overall nnemplojment rate itoncl at T.O pereent one out of five (10,T 
percent) of our 16 fo 19 year old teenagei^, who were actlTelj eeeldn^ work 
eo^d not find It, The Anguit rate for white teenager warn 17.B percent. For black 
tt^gera, the rate war a s^hocking 40,2 percent, 

Tb% pfoblein of nnemployment mnst be solved not only heeanse of Its ierinii^i 
economie conaeqnences, but also beeanse of the deep social tranma of thrise 
alficfed. 

Mr. Ohafrman, I have e^re?.^ed mv eoncem abont tht^ tirohlem hv introclticlng 
- 15131 In the Houee last month, Thli lertBlation strlki^^ at the*^ heart of the 
™fpp*oyiflent problem without Jeopardizing the 93 percent of oiir labor force 
lAat are working. My bill would eitoblfRh a progrnm of federal grnntg for the 
empic^infent and training of endemlcally nneniploved individuals. Throiigli a 
system of employment jncentiF© snbsidles, coupled with required training pro- 
^fnmi, thifl legislation would help prepare these cbronfcnlly nneinpiojed to tnke 
their ptaois ki pjoduetive membe^^^ 

TOeblll '^eelfleally concentrafas rin teenagers and mfnnrftleB, riTlng them the 
hlghfet pHortttr for jobs. It also gives nrioHty to nnemploTed workers in arens 
of high Qnempioyment to combat partimilnrly soTere regional iohlessne.^s. Thf* 
le^slalioh pots a ipeeinl emphasis on hiring and trnlnln,^ of theie chronfcnllv 
■onemployed workers by ^rnnll bn^fness firms which can rfro close aftentlnn tf% 
new workei^. There 1^ great potentfal power In this small busfnesg emphnsls/Fof 
eira^ple, there a^ abont 13 million small business flrms In Amcrfca/ If onlv 
S mUllon of them hired Just one estra worker each, it would cut n.P. unemnl*^^- 
ment itatiitics in half, _ . 
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InaiTldoal'B memployaint claislflcatlon teenager the hirmR 

ploymeat to the area of wndenc| "f.f ?,^/SflMtlon of workers or nrea 
flrm. Tne more tte nneinploynitnt rnte the Usher 

thepriorlW polnta. A priority list "^'"''•^allnble to the state for the pro- 
1. not, dependln» on f • tt»2"f4°| '^'"fe Sffram muet appty to their local 

'°yS^^'l^ai«"%are himon 

ante thla legislation lo P'0P"^„°° *° J„fJ vermgoifl^ Set"- 
rate ""•»I»l|y=ent wmpar^to nntion^ a^ erases, _ _^ ^_ ^^^^ .^^ 

;:S,*l„ili5SS5^&^^"taS SrtSSt of labor eaui.alent will ad.in^ 
'^mm Of .nWd. to ao. c^e^lndlvmual^ 

B year will be phaMd '^^^l^fj^'f^^^^^a^I { u, reflecti the Idea that the 
place in the labor marfeettm a nonsnmcliisedM^^ ™ . ^ 

n k to my colleaBnei. anA to the Congrcsa as ft whole as nn nexpons.ye 

SSkiS an! efleltlve mechanism to meet the problem w are tnlkina about 

**1 ttnnk the Chairman for this opportnnlty to make this itatement. 

Chairman H^ipnnEY. Congressman Young, wo are glad to Imve 
you with us* 

STATEMENT OT SON. ANDEEW YOTOG, A U.S. RErEESEHTATIVl 
m COHGEESS EBOM THE EIETH COHflEESSIONAl DISTEICT OE 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 

ReprosentatiTe Yonjfo. Mtvy T pny to yon. Mr. Chaintifvn, and to 
mv clllca^nes from the TTmiBO Baniang Committee on winch I for- 
merlv served, it is a pleaRtire to be here with vmi and to share ^Mth 
voii the concern for voiith iiiiemploymcnt m this Isntion. _ 

frecent editorial in the New York Times. I?oper ^\fnnB made 
thrsholing statement that it nrnv bo harder to doa w, li ho pro = 
lems of tmemployod young people than it was to ^ tb^ 
lem of intccrating former slaves into our society at^tlio end of t le 
ri«l War lor the former slaves were economic pai-tioipants V) jm 
s^-Sm and it was simple a matter of beginning to set np political 
and educational opportnnities. But thoir economic wel^bemg .and 
wnA S^oturo werVnlready established. That is not today tbo sitna^ 
tion?wit.h onr yotms people, black and white, from apes of 18 
to 21. They are perhaps the group m our society that wo spend the 
leart amount of money on, unless they stay withm the public oduca- 

IS my own town of Atlanta, fta.. we are fnmng an inuer-city 
nnemployment rnte in this age range from BO to 00 percent, and a 
total city rate of about 4T percent. 
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Tu-o^thinls of thofip in Mhmta nvo binek ynun- ].pnp]p. Niitinnntly, 
we are talking nhoiit a f'nnstunt iiu^ivn^o In tlip h-uivs of voiitli nnoni- 
plovnicnt, bpransn thoi'G is no nasv tran?ifion now Ii oni schoo or troin 
himl commiinitips into the iob markt^t, partiany boounsc of tlie niech- 
n Asm for this tranRition UaH bcon cut ont by tlii^ pro?ent udmniistni- 
tion. The Job Corps beffan tryinii tn vmo ihis trnnsU ion but tho fund- 
ing has not increased vvm thiumh it was riurroF^fub In fnrt the tunds 
were ciit. 

Chairnian Hu^nnniKY, In half, 

Eepresentative YorNG. Tliat is ri^Iit. Tlimiiiih the Peace Corps, 
which my colleagiiD. Congrussniau i\t}iiHs was very instruniental in 
helping to develop- — = 

Hepresentative Reuss. As well as the chairnian. 

Eepresentatlve Youxn. We hu<l some upporrnrutios for a small sog- 
ment of yoimg people. But nnfovtunately, I think, for our soeiety, the 
bignest transitioii nieehanisni formerly was the tlraft. And when we 
did away with the draft w*p closed the door of opiiortnnity in one snnse 
to a large segment of our society tliat had no other chamiel of ^i' cess 
to the job market exeept throuirh the trainhii| and discipline which 
came with involvement in the nnlitnry, 

I opposed tlie abolition of the draft, but T wns never sntlsfled with 
the drfift. An alternative to that concept, 1 ihiiik, in a natiiinal vnh.in- 
teer youth service—which Rcnatoi^ Huuiphrey was beginning to de- 
scribe in his opening rennirks— to give our yoiuiir i-ieople a uhance to 
spend 18 months in training' and in voluntary service tliat would 
enable tli^ni to mako the ti'ansition frr>in vonth to adulthood with 
some Government nssistnncr. There are inanv tliirip^ tliat can be said 
for thie kind of program in response to our needs in tlie cities— the 
Teacher Corps, a Civilian Conservation Corps a paraniedieal and 
youth leadei'ship training systt?m in our cities, That might make it 
possible to meet the needs not only of these young people, but to^neet 
som& vtvj pressing needs in. other parts of our society. 

We alsoTiave, on the House side, a bill introdueed b}^ my colleague, 
Congix^ss woman Shirley Chisholm, the Coniprehensive Youth Em- 
ployment Act of 10 TO, which would attempt to link up employment 
opportimities with educational opportunities so that there w^ouldn't 
be a gap between piiblic hiirli school and the job market. 

We have done some amazing things in Atlanta in this direction 
with our distributive education jjrograrn which gives young people 
in their last 2 years of high school an oi)poi*tunity to work part time 
and get acquainted with a company and move into tlie job market 
directly. 

But so far all of these things Imve been very piecemeah very experi- 
mentah Ancl when we are talking about roughly oO percent of our 
youtii^ population who are not now a pnrt of the dii-going economy of 
this Nation^ we are running the risk of haviiig tliem set up a criminal 
countertconomy. They will not be inactive. This is the most active 
stage in a pei^on^s life. They will do something. The question^ I think, 
that is put before the Government is, will tlie^^ be encouraged to do 
something construutive and creative, or will tliey be allowed to sink 
into chaos and destructive activity and become pait of a criminal 
coiinterculture that we will spend far more money to ti^ to counteract 

iO 
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I think vGi-v ^Impiv. that tli "boiee that is bofnro us. Tf I can be 
partisan— and I gu6ss it is all n-ht m thm conim^tce— 
- Chairman HtJMiMinKY, It is dangerous, but go alicaci. 

KepresontativG YorxG. I don't know that the kmcl of volunta^ 
youth sarvice that 1 am talking about would bo possible under an ad- 
minietration that did not believe in young peoplu, that did not haTO a 
hi*Th sense of idealism and challenge about the role of GovGiTiinent m 
maintaining order and stability and direction in our society. 1 here is 
a sense in whieh tlie Governnient is the protector and provider and 
father figure for young people. Many of them are young peopi© 
whose fathei-s were dislocat ed or lost in an almost 2o-year period of 
war. Tliat gives us a kind of responsibility for tliis^young generation 
thafc I think cannot be igriored. And I would hope that tliis com- 
mittee would begm to moTc in the direction of Congresswoman Chis- 
holm's suggestions for ;i routh Uiiemploymeiit Act. But more inipor- 
tant, that you would take a serious look at a comprehensive ^'oluntary 
-.outh service with a broad range of vocational and training oppor- 
tuiiities to help our young people participate creatively in this society. 

Cliairman IlmrpijnEY. Thank you very much, Congressman Young, 
We appreciate it. - « - * 

We will just go down the lino with my colleagues if it is agreeable^ 
and then we will do the questiouing after the witnesses have all made 
their statements. 

llepresentative Youkg. Mny I be excused. Mis Chairman i 

Chairman HmrpiiREv. Yes. I know you are busy, Congressman* 
Before you are excused I will ask if any other members have any 
questions to pcit to you. 

Represc?ntative Seuss. 1 will wait and see him over in the House. 

Representative l^rooninsAp. I want to talk about this Comprehensive 
Youth Voluntary Service Act. I think you are on the right track 

there. _ _ , 

Chairman HmtPiiREr. The whole purposp of this hearing. Con- 
frressman Young — as you know, we are not a legislative committee— 
Ts to focus attention to the issue. What is so appalling to me is that 
there is so little public attention on the proposed remedy for what is 
now a national disaster. This is not an ordinary problem. I had to 
make a judgment as to whether we could take time to hold these hear- 
ings. Actnally in the Senate we are not supposed to be holding hear- 
ings. We are ^oinff to hold them anyway on this issue. There seems to 
be such a lack of attontinn to thl^^ dreadful social cancer thn is eating 
at our society. And I just want to stimulate some discussion of the 
Chisholm bili and others. 

I am not going, to keep you any longer, except that we would like 
"to explore w?th you, and we will ask members of the stafl^ to explore 
with yon your proposal. 

Representative Yo^xo. I will be glad to submit a draft of just some 
prelinflina^ ideas along this line to the committee staff and to the 
comraittee/I will get it to you in the next week or so. 

Chairmnn HTOrpitOTY. And we will contact you. Thank you ve^ 
much, 

[The information referred to follows :] 

At tte conclaslon of my teittmony, Mr. Chairnian, yon e2Cpres.§ed interost in my 
proposai for a national volnntar^ ronth service and asked for more fletaili. The 
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"plan I would like to nub m it for your ronHUleratlon 1^ fluit put forNvartl by Don n Id J. 
Eberljy Esecutive Director of the Natiouul byrvice Bt'crutariat, at tiie Hyde l-ark 
'OonfereiiQe on TJiii versa! Youth Servleo in^prii of this year, I partiulpated in that 
eonference and believe that Mr, Bberlj's plan is a realistU-, i)o.^itlve propogul for 
rndd^iisr tie probltm of jonti TOemploymenfe. 

I alio want to say a word about tUe coat of uational voluntarj youth service. The 
anroUment of One million young people, the figure u^timatud by h()ih Mr, EbDrly 
and Dr. Bernard Anderson, would 'laeiin a budget of Honie billion per yeiir* 
Where will the money come from??! sugg^t to the Joint Keonninif Committee 
tiat It ealeuiate the snm of Federal moneys being spent to supiHjrt young people 
that would not be spent if they were receiving the mlniinnm ^vuge as mumberi 
©f a national Toluntary youth servicfi. Probably the major programg to con- 
eider are nnemploynient comiJensationi the snnuner youth program and varioui 
welfar© pi?o^ams. T^^en this nnnlysls is niade, I think we sJinll find tlmt the 
Hmonnt of new money reqiilretl to operate national voluntary youth service >VDuld 
be substantially below its $d billion cost 

. The following excejpta from Mr. Ehorly's paper refer to a program of Unl- 
Tersal Youth Service (UYS) niid to the Program for Local Service (PLS), an 
cxperinaental national service program condiieted by the ACTION agency. 

Goals and Pbixccfles 

1. To accompUst needed human, social and environmental services not cur- 
rently being met, — 

2, To permit all young people to engage in full-time service to their fellowmaii» 

5, To guarantee to all yuung people a full year of work estpcrience, 

4, To enable young lieople to grtin experienee in eareei'?? of interest to them. 

6, To offer to all young people cross-cultural and non-cla^room learning ex= 
periences, Including pracrieal problim solving, worlving with ijooplej and the 
acquisition of ^jpeeifie slcllls. 

d To foster among young people a iense of self-worth and dvle pride. 

^0 accomplish these goals reciuires a program with certain character littles : 

1. UYS must truly be open to all young psopie. — This means paying special 
attention to persons wlio have few skills, are poorly educated, are ImshfuL or 
don*t get along well with others. While giving them special services, we sliall 
ba%'e to be careful not to separate them from others. For example, persons 
With few sWls may do well at conaervatlon camps where they wiU serve wltb 
eollege-edncatea envlronnientallstH and w^ere they will receive necessary trains 
ing. Poorly educated persons may work on health or rescue teams with persons 
with more edocation* Those who are sby may need only the services of a friendly 
facilitator to assist in the tirst few interviews en route to tinding the right 
position. 

2. SiicqBS$fuJ dmsetopment of VT& requires a transition period of ahmit three 
ffisr^^-^Tfie tran^tion period serves two vital functions. First; it allows time for 
"DYi to grow from an idea to a program involving a million or more persons. 
Various studies suggest that while the need for youth service workers is on the 
order of four to five million, the number of openings that could be flll^ in tiie 
fiest three months is not more than i50,0W, It w4U take some time to tranilate 
Bational or local needs into actual positions with, organisations. AnotJier eou* 
strdint on rapid growth is the sis^e of the supervisory staff, %Thile time demands 
vary greatly, the typical supervisor Diay expect to spend two hours per "week 
with the UYB participant, perhaps several hours during the first week or two. 
Few snpervisors can handle more than two or three UYS participants in addl* 
tion to tteir regular jobs. This ratio is a limiting factor to agencies' acceptance 
of UYS participants until the next budget cycle perm Ui the hiring of additional 
snpervisory staff* 

, Second, the build-up period provides for esperimentation within the overall 
prop^m guidelines. The decentralized administration will permit, even en c our- 
ftfe, the states and cittes to teat a variety of approaches for fmpiementing the 
^ goals of UYS, There are many ways, for example. In which UYS participants 
^n derive eda^tional benefits from tlie TjYS experience. These will be c\6nB\F 
watched during the early years of the program to determine which should be 
inco^orated Into VYB and to determine the extent to which educational arrange- 
ments should remain flexible. 

B. Participation should he arranffed a contraat^ vohmtariiy entered into by 
all partiei^^ThB contract would d^orlbe tiie responsibilities of the UYS particle 



^^^^:^ ^¥: 'iifii>: atttoarirtgaF- til© jiponsoriag agen^, and the funding agencj. Thin ap- 
feK^^^^ W^d^t^d the eholcei ^en to applicants as as to sponjore, 
fef K^JK^a^^^ amqns parties, and eatabliih 

I^^^S ^^SSto^pbtattos^ eTalwatton of tte program, ' , , 
^l&^^^lra fi^i i^i^ sQunm on the mod for hamng ior^ia^s perfmmcd.'- 
^m^'^^i^iMp&^^al t^WQ^ a&^mpmmnt would Tanigh if the work were not 
^S;. Ja^i^^iB&tSOT partld^^ pereelY^ fte work to be of no conjeque^. 
^^^I^totw tolpalal cbnirlbuttoi bs^ the senior would help to enforce the 




^^ ^^^xyi^im^it&wtmr sumsmUBl amQunts of monej f or the purpoie or mmum 

^F^BMarMhmild he mmwsd to sm^e inUYS for no morp than four years.^ 
Wtiiii^JSft^teMoB is to pEOVide A JraoBltion latoithe woria of work, 
to not a Ufetlme Job. The lom-ww limitation ^n be accompllihed by regulation 
If- or^^feictiagTOS to a four-year cohort, su!^ m IMl* 

Wik: ■' -L ' * . ' ■ . _ 

^7^"'-' 'hjj^. r: J. .. ■ - -i Oae^^IlAlIOH OF tJYB 

- .i.Af;-."". ' ■"■■ v . - ' _ _ _. 

W^^.^'^'^iC^mASi^^^i^ nTOds and the reiPbmrQes axlet on. a large icale* The prc^ess 
lifSi^ S^ii^hkhtt^ t^ether wm vitally afPect the degree, of guccesi of 

liev: - ^rC^S effi^^^gm are numerous poisibilltlei, ran^ngfrom a highly central- 
is'^' Ized, a^tly coatfoUed hierarchys repla^g preient Federal youth programs to 
*^ '' aia:da-centraliied» loosely coordinated network of Umlttd opportunities which 

^^''T^^^^ffto yvm^n^^ both oTert and covert, a certain le^el of 

f-^ FedeSi*co©trol li necessary, inch innocent proceases as recruitment and appll- 

• ^eicgl^n develop into highly lophlsticated sorting procedures* TOe Federal 
S • QoTernmiht muat^tain the right to review and rectify such aetlTities* 

li addition to tiie q^eation ^ Federal controls the Federal f undlng^share can 
ii-" : be^'^rying le*¥elfif' ind can be administered in a mrlety ^ ways* This paper 

5 ■ f^eommends an '^todtfrwritiaig approach, in whl^ Federal ^fands woldd Mt re^ 
pi&v^ place other fmds ak^ available* but In-whliA Federal monies would be ade- 

- oSate to juarattt^ s^nce positions to all young people who wanted them, It 
- W 'anggests tha f aads be administered by state or local leveli of government* and 
ttat they be obtained feom tibe Federal QoTernment by means of tte grant-making 
^"v^^^'^^^^ process* 

6 There is also the decentralization iisue, as exemplified by such activities ns 
r&OTi^ liiould all appliennts apply to Washingtonj D.C, 
^ere to be classified and iorted and placed, or should a more personaltied local 

' mechanism be used ^ Th\^ paper suggests that eisentlally all application and 
\' plactoSt procedtirei ftiSe place at the state or local leveL At the same time, 
'ft - there would be eaoofh common elements In all UYS programs to give UYS 
V ii clear image natfcmwlde^ aad to permit certain generic recruitment activities 
Jv r ' to beaaderta^ " 

& JHaally, should UYi be housed la a new ngeney or an old one This paper 
suggests a combination. A now eatity would be aeeded at tbe natioaal level to 
M:^,: pAorm a aetr fuactton. At the state and local level where programs were ad- 
' mmistferedj there would be ao new organisations but a sometimes new coalition 
t;>vV existing organisations^ At the level of the sponior, where the aetnnl UTB 
y participant would worftp new organizations would ant be ruled out but the great 
fr" bulk of acttvlty would be conducted by existiag organizations. 

H we were constrained to operate UYB through present programs* we would 
probably start wi^^ the Tonth Conservation Corps and ACTION'S Prc^ram for 
Local Servi^* Neither of these programs Is limited to a particular class of peo- 
ple: we would add a few wstrietlvc programs such as College Work Study 
and sheeted Mtles of the Compreheasive Employmont and Training Act We 
^r ^^ -^uM.^ to articulate these in a way that led to no systematic discrtmiaation. 
p ^ ^ be to brlag la programs which emphaiize the services to 

* V be^lieWOTmed. These may be found in abundance In the Department of Health, 
sSi^'l.^ -BAti^tion and Welfare^ aad to a somewhat IciSPr extent in the Departoents of 

i Jnittce, Housing and Urban Development, Agriculture and Interior. 
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: = Tht appFoaab hai a eerCaln appeal andt given the dnae Tag in aehte^lDg new 
; li^lationi may be the mqimied way to beiln UYS. The tonghest problem once 
M^-ir, ^aU negotiations were coneluded at the Federal leTel, would be to achieve a 
QOT^Mm^ in the articulation among programs at the state and local leTel. We 
can find a few exa^pl^ of gennlne and effective cooperation. The persJitent 
Ix, problOT^would be in trying to achieve a replication of such mseB to the end that 
g^v^ L '*aU joon^ jpeople ha?e opportunities for f ull^ime civilian service." 
M^i^^^^i^u^^Fe^ to have before ua another 

fe;!':^ brga^I^ticmal model, one that comei directly from the set of Uii goals and 
p;; principle, 

{=ii:" ;^e i^pmmended organisation for VYB Is the public corporation; it would 

■ te accountable to the Preii dent "'nd the CongresR biit somewhat removed from 
fc . day^tc^-day political pre&iur^. A suitable vehicle for foaterlng local initiative 
V : y .and decfsio& making while retaining basic program deaign Is the'Fidcral grajcit. 

'^is*muchaniam can be ub&A to fund lJ¥i projects. In brief, the lystem would 
b# organized. as follows : 
a. A Foundation for Universal Youth Service would be established by law. 
1 . It Wditfd be m Quasl^public oi^anization, almllar to the Coqioration for PabUe 
: Broad<^tingp and would receiVe appropriations from Congreis. 

■ b* ^be Foundation would be operate by a ID^member Board of Tmsteess 
wiOi 12 of its members to be appoints by the President* with the advice and 
' consent of the Senate^ and following persons to serve as esE^offlclo members t the 
f U»S. Oommiisioner of Eduuationi Jhe Commissioner of the Office of Youth De- 
■ Telopmeatj the Employment and Training Administrator of the Department of 
;^ Xabor, the director of ACTION^ the Director of the U.S, Forest Service, thfr 
Director of the National Park Service, and ttie Director of the National Youth 
Service Foundation. 

c* Alsoi an Advisory Council would be created to advice the Board of Trustees 
on ^road policy anSfttera. It would have 24 members with at least ei^t under 
^ years of age at the time of api^olntment. Members of the Board would meet 
fit ]^it, three times a year. 

di: Present Federal programs providing opportunities for youth service would 
reidain in effect. Thfse include the Peace Corps, VISTA, Teacher Corps, College 
Work Study Program, Job Corps and youth corps programs fuad^ by the Com- 

■ a prehen^Te Employment and Training Act. The Youth Conservation Corps would 

: be modified sUghtiy to permit 15-lt=year-olds to engage in other thm strictly 
conservation activities and to eicplain UYS to the enrol lees. After three years of 
ITYS optratlon, Congress would examine aU of these programs to determine 

■ the appropriate degree of eonsolldation among them. 

. The Foundation would invite units of state, rt?gional and locnl governments 
to submit gxant applications, outlining plans for the oiic ration uf UYS within 
\, toe ipecifled guidelines. The Foundntion would award grants on the basis of 

; • merit and t^e funds available* In considering propogais the Foundation would 
give particular attention to the priorities allocated to job placement, accomplish^ 
ment of needed services, education and training, and youth devtdopment. The 
ideai proposal would reveal- a balance among theie goals supported by participa- 
tlon of the respective agenda In program admlnlHtratlun, 

^■^-'^-^.^.^ f. Grantees would have exclusive jurlgdlctionH. as defined In the j^ant appli- 
cation. Thus, several cities in a given state could be UYS grantCDS and the state 
government could be the grantee for tbc liiilance of the state, as in CETA. 

g. Grants would run £or pDrlods of up to three yenrs. Uiion receipt of the grant, 
; : > ^ the grantee would announce the program and invite particination iiy persons 
» ' ages 18-24. At the same time, it would invite participation ijy public and private 

' non-profit organizations interested In ijeconjlng UYS Nimnsors, 

h. UYS would,have two major options i Conuiumity Berviee and Environmental 
Service, Community service would be uiodeled after PLS. Apjilicants would 
interview for a wide range of local community service pro.lects sponsored by pub« 
lie agencies or private non-profit organist Ions. Those who wished to travel in 
search of Community Service projects would do so at tlielr own expense and 
would register with the local UYS agoney, UYS would make no .Mpecial provisions 

;:V for them. . 

fj [\ I, Mont sponsor of the Kuvlronmentol Service option would he Federal, state, 

; n or local agencies. Most environmental projects would require travel costs as well 

■ as ^^endituros for supplies and equipment. Such costs would be the responsibility 
of the sponsor, not of the Fonndatton. ^Yhorc Indgniff and food were provided 
by the sponsor, it would be entitled to reimbursement iiy the UYS grantoe from 
whose juris(llet|on the partir*ipnnt waM roeruited. 
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ffi|^K^&McSmta«to g i„ tM. model «. a 

^^£ot8 .h.«ld c...itt tb. work p.rt..»«l J^^^^ 

?tt&aar^meffltoti'a.G^Blu,iW-H°^ ^ time whan the QI BlU lor 

fe^^««Ste^j&^&i?^ffi 

^Mft^-lk J-iMtd^/tJf tte national lerrlce. 

.ifc^ 1M5=75 dMcrib« the ch^iM tta^ ^ajs^n^^^y a««aon|trate ow. 
Ss : Idea In the past two ^Bcaaei. " ^SJ Native, then a. .a means of enobUng 
PS?SlSi«>SS^Wa^l. to .ol.e,tta^o«th uae„. 

» will joni. people, woulfl ho ^"^'fij ^ If Kiff Bowrnmimfc Hence, It Is 
«-=^fcd nnd^^^ I" "™Sfa5 wbnlJ ba4 itood the test of time, 

if Sasonable to '^^^^^^^^S^^^^^^ter porlbda of time. 

' iia the- fotme, all signB point w^^f^!*/. ".^^1 Jlie adoption of natlonnl serv- 
r if 'we as a aatlOTjont^to proMBtt^ of neceirt^. It wlU 

7 ice, there I» a 80od ^ce fl^^,2g^j°^,^iantly maanfea. . . 

beacraahprogran.harrta^y Miflmmjo^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^g,, adopted 

BTen if the model youth P^f th? uBforeeeable demands of flye or ten 

tdday, It might prove too 'W* *° g^t^^e belSr Mitlclpatea if iufflclent experl- 
years.ln the ,fat,,f!ftS fife pr^™ u sUBgePtefl thnt 5% of the 

mental funds were allocated to ttjo programs. These 

total budget he devoted to tesUng new loniis „^ ,^ to Israel's several models 
S Me from Caunda'. Opportun f^r ^^^^^^^^ sponsored the 

of youth involvement. The Studei^^t uri^^^^ „ model for youth-hiltintod proj- 

frt utf e^"r?a" oSe L»toaL the c«perlffleat«l progrnm. 

Appendix 
Opebation of TJYS 
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a^tf^S grant 7M m triiee tht* pmmm flrst for young people auti then for tlit» 
^osiorin^ agejadiei. r^' 

f^oung ^iopte, liam of tJYB from nuroerona sourceg, Inclucliiig word-of-moutU, 
BtWq?ap^Pf,^^adIo/tele^^^ schooIsreoUegea, youth ulubs, and ruli«ioiis grou|i5i. 
Wbert jnultxi^ lists are available persons from IS to 24 are gent Info rmatr«» 
imckitf on UX^. .^liewbere, intensive efforts are made to make tlw pacliets easllr 
^ ^alMbje tttronrt a*^ari€t^ of eh 
^^llW^tfie many lS-year*olda will beeomo aeqnainted witli 

VTOlfcithrtiUgh parti mr^Ulod Vouth Conservation Corps, The^e 

YCC aompg are reildentlhl, S-week anmnier aamps with from 100 to 200 person.i 
SLt ea^ iltf^'PfK^. €am|) has these features : 

-: mailbt pa^t.of the time is devoted to performliig needed eon^ervatiun 
I and eommu^fty sertlCei. 

Some time ii devoted to giving neeesiarj training to the young people 
' f^&nd to ^eflegtittg wltii then^ on what they have learned from their servlee 
* ^es^r^nGe.t^ 

7he partii^panta are informed of their optioni under VYU when they reach 
the age of IS* 

'Baeh camp has a socld'eednomie mis Of young people which reflets the 
>'ipopnlaUon;^f 

^^<iimple, pne^page appUdatiob forni in Ineluded in the Infonndtidh kit. Persons 
intereited in joining UXi cbmplete the form and send it to the local center 
foyfproeewing. -By ret«rn mail the applicant receivei an invitation to attend a 
^tHday odentaUDn geasion to be held within ti^ 

^of appUttLnts who hafiea't yet dedded which branch of UYS to Join, further 
j^omaMott an4 eotmsellng Is available at the orientation ieision. Alio, landing 
, legal and medial problesia are reriewea at this time and a determination im 
ffisSa u tb whether ' the. a^llcaUon can proceed or has to await reiolution of 
' sisi[^97^iema. Each qusUlfying appUmint complitei a one-pnge reinme add re- 
c^vea a TOQcher^and agreemeiifrform. 

The mnme serveg as an Introduction to the potential sponiorg and deaoribei 
^# applicant's ed oca tional background^ work experience and intereata. 

The Toneher guarantees a certain level of flarineial support and health care 
by the?CS*-goTernment In return for the performance of needed iervlees by the 
applicant ! and eompliaaee with the regulations by both appllmnt and sponsor. 
T ^Tlii a^ttment form provides space for the applicant and sponsor to spell out 
the Unties of the applicant, the training and supervisor responsibilities of th© 
^on^rr'jind oUber particulars relevant 

N^t^ app^^nts have direct a^^ to a computer terminal where they corn- 
ice >a 'list of poaitioas whleh interest them. Applicants then receive brief train- 
ing in interview : techniques 4nd make appointment for one or more interviews 
with ^onsors. Normally, qfflclats from the Environmental Progmm are avails 
able at the orientation session/ A^eements may ^ completed and the voucher 
signed and certified by the end of the day. For persons seeking. positions with 
Community" Bervice agendes, it may take- several days to complete a round of 
Intei^ews Mdiug to agreemerit between aiJplieant and sponsor, 
V The final agreement states tiie date of beginning service and provisions for 
tminlng and transportation^ UXS normally provides for one day of training 
on adndnlstrative matteri. 

Work-related training is the reiponslbility of the iponsor and is givMi as part 
: of the service peHod unlesi otherwise provided for in the agreement 

Sponsors are recruited in a somewhat similar fashion to that nsed for par- 
tieipants* Sponsorship is nniversally open to public and private non-proflt agen- 
cies^ Sponsors may request UYS par tlgi pants for positions meeting certain 
^terlaj - 

No displacement of employees. 
No poUti^l nor religions activities. 
■ i_ No nse of 'fii^araSi . '--^ 

.Thm sponsor certiflgs that It Is prepared to contribute ^00 per man-year of 
.s^fflee and to provide the necessary snwrrlslpn and In-service training. Also, 
Ui#'ii^nsdr aj^ees to'partidpate in a one-day ti^ining session before receiving 
a^^TJTS participants. 

Spohsori^ feq^ open to public review for a period of one week. Where 

^i^^iges a^ haade, fhe grantee in vestlgatffii them and makes a determination. 
Those position descriptions which iuccessfully pass through this process a re- 
entered into a eomputer Ustingp where they are immediately accessible to VYB 



itt tte area. It l« ftom tfcli Ustlnf that applicants let np IntetTlsws 
L^itoint proceai gets f orwaid, 
^BBdttl^^'^ m0f^ than ii^glWe afeose ef tbii cltarftnce procesMt would 
^feliem^i^^to mt up formal ttTlew committees, incluaing union ©fflclali, to 

Y^*^^^^m mmtihE the retention or dtsmlpsal of UTB partleipanti have to be 
gg;^ r tj^^jw'iifv i^tifliiy, with 03Etennating elrettmitances glten due weight. Still, guide- 

tS^^J^^fprlndple is the partlclwntfs wmingnegi to serre. The written 
' Xiimk^^Sk^'^ oat tt© dating and r^n^bilitles of both ijartleipant and 
^S^riS^^t DflrtlciMat who la repeatMlF late for work Or neffl^tfn_l of 
.-^SCttDon duties ap^^s to be giving a clear iipial of an abs^ee of a wllU 
. ;;^-»ErtK^^frm''ttsmI^feMs to be in order. By c^trait, anotter partlcl^nt 
W^M^f^^^i^'idB^S^wiMlm^ ioh even while making every ^^^'ft do 
^^H^^raitf-teTie^itrdplWJprtftfam or a lOT?er-level jc^, aceompauiea bj a re- 

^ f ^-^hmt^^ to live up to the termg of Oie afreement, 

iratasi^^ plaeen^nt^and the sponioring 

^ i^iffli&l^n^Js f^uv^^m the eempnter listing. Partiolpants who are dis^ 
■rr/ mi»#]!l6r\fellto^ .t© comply^l^ the teTOa of the aireement are noOTally In- 

S i^^Bf^ Fl^erty, thank you for coming here 

a great city, and you haT© given it fine leader- 
?ihipi We^^dcomiB your testimony* 

; : -SMraHlOT OF KOH. MTl mAEmt% mYOR, CITY 01 

^Mayor 'Flah^v. Thank you, Senfitor, and I am glad to see our 
OongtesOTan from.Pittsburg^^ Bil Moorhead, and Congrosgman 

■^Ir^ Tery happy to havs the opportiviity to appear before yoOT 
committee which is empha siring m muoh the noed f or more f oai^ on 
thsmroWems of iinemployment, the need to do something about it. 

, S&ator Humphrey mentioned some alarming statistics m hm open- 
ing 'statement. XJaemploynient figures among the youth are running 
" amrsrhere from 11 percent up to 40 percent m the case of blacks. And 
the -Taat I heard it was something like OTer 20 percent for our white 
toenamrs and close to 40 percent for our black teenafferB m my area. 
Th^^ay vaiT from time to time in aceordance with ]obs, Bnt the 
^ scope of the problem is one that perhaps boggles the mmds of the 
' GonOTessmen Ud the Senators. But if you are there m the city where 
you lee vast nmnberi of young people unemployed, and haying very 
little hope for employment when they go through ephool, it ie vvp 
difficult to answer to them in a matter of a short period of time why 
they should itay in school, and why they should graduate from high 
school if they sea their brotheiB and sisters unable to get moaningful 
employment. So you get the vicious circle of drppouts occurring be^» 
cause they don't see anything at the end of a high school education 
in the way of meaningful employ mmt. j xi ^ ^ 4. i « ^« 

- Becau^ of iJiese experiencei, I am ^concerned that for too long we 
- have o^y dwelled upon the surf ace Effects of youth unemployment 
: •ana.presmbed costly patent medicinei for iti cure. I am concerned 
^^?^ttii^fcr too long. we have failed to take a hard look at the facti. And 
that is whv I think it is important that this committee is meeting and 
^ Kearing people from all pver the country, Mr, Samuel and Congress- 
man 'ftung and all the rest. 




i it'do not tMnk that w© can continue to make the assumption that our 
bailQ educational and cinployment institutions are sound and all that 
w© need are it few extra prograius to supplement them* We have pur- 
sued tliis coune in the past and have watched supplemental programs 
bicoDi© matitutionalized in a patchwork of GovanuTient aotiHties* 

I think tht^^ have changed but our institutions haVe only be- 
come Bigger. &pecAliEation rather than relevance has nnfortunatoly 
ilbem their empfiams^ ^ , 

Thir^ or forty years ago graduating from school and being able to 
get a job ^at would last untiT retirement was thought to be ve^ desir- 
- abla=it repre^nted job security. Today^ tatoig a young perKin out of 
ichpol and standing them before the same lathe witli the realization 
that this is what their life work will be like for the next 25 yea^ is a 
siiattering experience. 

Similarly, when I reflect on my experiences in school and then 
oi^rve those of my children and their friends^ I can see enormous 
Aifta in attitudes and aspirationSj and I suppose you have* too.^ 
; ;The populations of our cities and their valuers their expectations 
and their needs have changed dramatically over the years in both 
ochool and the workplace. Tne question iSj have our educational insti- 
tutions^ employe rSj and labor organizations adequately recognized and 
adjusted to tiiese clianges ? 

I feel we are spandrng too much time talking about how to better 
relate schooling to employment without tallring enough about relating 
both school and work to people— young and old. 

Certainly^ this economy still has far too much slack and tha recovery 
has yet to produce an acceptable reduction in unemployment. But if 
we are ever to havetfull employment %vithout inflation^ the focus of 
that search must b© in developing higher levels of productivity for 
^ people who* are unemployed or unemployable today, 
V Given the nature of their schooling and the traditional types of 
jobs currently being offeredj it is imlikely that many of our unem- 
ployed young peopft can be put to work productively. We then face 
the prospect of Government potentially subsidi^ing^the employment 
of young pf^ople poorly equipped for work^ in Jobs unsuited to their 
expectations. _ 
. Thiri is why our assumptions of sound education and employment 
institutions must be reexamined. 

We must put our existing resources to better use before creating new 
programs. We must improve what exists before expanding it. We have 
got to look intensively at the programs we already advocate before we 
EQove into new programs. 

Sure we need new programs. But on the level of programs we now 
have let's take a strong and careful look to see how meaningful they 
are^ and perhaps make those meaningful more SO5 and discard the ones 
that haven't worked or are unworkable. 

I am convinced that much^ of the fundn needed to get our iiistitu- ^ 
tions iwitalized are already being poured into redundant and obsolete " 
programs. I am also convinced that the costs of hiring younger work- 
gj^«L,in terms of turnover, abRenteeism. low productivity, et cetera— 
have already become so grent that private employers can easily afford 
to tiiid their own efTorts to restrncture work patterns so that young 
people can be profitably employed. ' , 
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^^j^^^^i^y^a also GOavin parents can no longer view echooli as cna- . 

todipfl and leave the education of their children to th© 

"everts," W© deiperately need to restore the participation and in- 
^ volvemeat of parents'in education* Schools caiinot be held responsible 
1^5/. for childr^-— strong families o^d a sense of community must be redis- 
^^TO]n&d and reintro 

"T:Iri foririttlatifig feoonunendations for the committeej I reoogniie 
. , that it is a great deal harder to talk about how to change institutions 
&p- ftan:it is topropo^ bright new progmms. In many cases the problems 
'ff /' ybmig pBQpfe face in finding and holding jobs are not far removed 
0< Atrom^Q^om ia^i^ by other workers whose dissatisfaclion with work in 
gmend/ is, m by alcoholism^ ateenteeism, grievanceij and 

||?v^ qUier white ajid blue collar "blues" syndroms* 

fe^i ; I would like, to see more diicussion of the nature of . work and the 
riat^re^of ed one begin and the other end, if at alll 

1^^: > Bow coft wo^ itself be viewed as a long-term educatiofltil-processi 
jbaTplTOng both ola^room and on-the-job aspects^ which will liltimately 



^lead-to of goals jointly ^abliAed by tib© OTployer and 

|i ifteenip^ 

?i . How, can^work be adapted to the values and aspirationi of young 
people so that we not only educate people for lobSj but restructure jobs 
to fit people ! How can this be accomplished oy private employers so 
that younger .workers can achieve higher productivity levels and be 
profitably employed without Government subsidies 5 which is what we 
woiild all dioot f or in tl\e long nm* 

How can our school systems be better integrated into the fabric of 
qur communities and brought into more direct contact with parents^ 
eiriployerSj and labor organisations ? 

How can the educational process l>e made more democratic for our 
young people without completely abandoning control of our schools 
at the same tlBae? How can we help students develop meaningful goals 
and give them the tools to design their own long range programs to 
meet them? 

How can be reintroduce educatioii to the workplace and vice veraa 
so that workei*s do not feel trapped in their jobs or fail to understand 
their need for knowledge ? 

How can our strong labor unions participate in improving both the 
quality of work and education ? 

;How can we translate the ineights we have gained from innovative 
Job Corps programs into institutional changes? What have we learned 
from our experiences under CETA that would be appreciable? 

I think these are very tlijricul.t quest ions, but in snnrrbiTisi for ways 
to make thinffS better rather than new. we can Ftriku a eiiord in our 
society that could inspire people, particularly young people, to re- 
spond, I feel that students, taxpayers, workej-s, consumers, and em- 
ployer^— we ai*e all of them and they are all us— are discouraged with 
our institutiong. Tilings just don^t seem to work and yet they are 
bigger; more complex^ and more costly than even Young people have 
alwa^^s been tlie vanguard for change. High youth unemployment ratee 
are a symptom of a larger problem. 

We must change and make our systems work. We must not allow 
y^ung people to opt out of the community and leave the mainstream. 
We must begin to shift the mainstream itself to encomijass them. We 
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OWJQG longer be satisflad to buy peace and more time. We caiinot live 
m two ^Qrld&--the old^ tired world of platitudes and iiitci*eit group 
tmdeoffs:| and tiie young, digsatisfied^ disillusioned world ojp idTenesH 
and deitrifctivene^p 
;I would suggest the aommittes considGr : 

1* Eaquirements be built into Foderal education progi^ams to man- 
-^imjf^^t^y opportmiity for^arentsj em ploy er^ and labor nnions to 
haye atrol© an ihe planning and Iniplenientation of education programs* 
gSspand etforts to combine work and education through coopera- 
tive educational and voc^ticmal progranis* 

•jS. -Develop greater opportunities and incentives for eniployers to 
Mvf wd trcun young worfcere through on-the-job training, job restruc- 
turingj job shaiingj and continuiiig education programs for yoniio' 
workere. • - - 

4. Explore tile posfflbility of offeiing incentives to youth to continue 
their^eduoation. 

5, c Offer employers and imions the oppOTtunity to develop career 
pJwujing^t^ development programs for their younger workers and 
membei^s. 

Sfliese ftre. but a few suggestions that the coranjittee may wish to 
©gplore'm foiTOulating its Tecommendations. 

Action IB needed quickly to meet the growing dissatisfaction being 
caused bjr high youth unemploymunt aiid I look forward to workinr^ 
with you in meeting this important probkm, ^ 

I miow thisj that our business leaderSj our governmental agencies^ 
and'Om^ labor people in my communityj all share an equal concern for 
the high imemplqyment. We have now an Economic Development 
. Comnnttce^omied where we are trying to woi'k together to nail down 
the problem better so that when we do come before you* we can focus 
on you. We don't want to pve you information that we don^t feel 
would be helpful. We would like to have a better relationsliip with 
Wa^mgton, to get removed from it We want to come before coinmit- 
tees more, I want to bring our leadei^hipj and perhaps sometima some 
of our young peoplej to press this problem to you. 

I thank you for having me on this moming to share some of the 
problems that I have in my city* 

[The prepared statement of Mayor Flaherty follows 0 

PsEPAft^ Sta^mekt of Eon. Pete K^asertv 

Thank you for tlie opportunUy to dlscusi tie youtli tmemployiDPUt slUiation. 

I feel that fonimy Uke thiy are extremely ImportUDt if we ai u to gain aii 
appreciation for the coinplaxitj of this proUlem. 

Certainl^i everFone in tUs room is woll aware of tlie alarffilng rates of iniem- 
plojment for u urke^ under 25 years of age, particularly among thoie in this age 
group who are black and living in urban areae. 

The magnitude of these flgures alone suggests to me that their causes run far 
deeper than j^t a shortage of job opjtortunities for young people » 

As Mayor of ^ne of America's great^t dtiegj I have seen tiie human dislocation 
and suSeHng tha^a 40% uneniployment rate connotes. Because of thm& experl^ 
afioei, I am concemed that for too long we hav€ only dw«ned upon the surface * 
effects of youtli unemployment and pre<icribed costly patent medicines for its cure. 
I am conaerned that for too long we have failed to take a hard Iwk at tlie fact^, 
I do not think tliat we can continue to make the Bsyumptlon that our basic 
educational and employment institutions are sound and all tJiat we need are a 
few^tra prograOT to supplement them. We have pursti^ tliiii collide in the past 
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"™ w -.utdi^ ^fdew^tal ^ograM into a patc^- 

^^^rtr ago gradaatlng from scnooL and being fWe to get a job 

SW^rito Today, taking a jonn^ pefion oat Of icbool and Btanding 
l^^^^uuri rfh^ J^ ^g ^^ ft^^y ^ a&tu tMa l a wJftJ I t tftf^r work 
^^^^^a n^ twenty-flT© Fears ii IsMtt^lngesc^ijn^. 

^H^^^'^te frt^dSp I ean iea Pomona sftifts In attitude and 

^^^^^Ikti^fer onp citiei'afid tttir TalWtheir eii^ctatlonj and tb^ 
^^I^P^^^^dmmatlcaUF otct th© yeart in both icbool and tlio wo^^ 
^^^p^^^^'Wttcatlonal inititntton^^ imploFeri, and labor or^nizations 

f^^p|i^^^«it %lttiont WUnp enongft aboot rAnme both Bcfiort and 

^P^^^lS^m bn, ft. too much .ladc "-^^J 
^l^l^teodoM a«^acc^tabl# redfictlon in nntmplOFDaent. But if we a^ ew 
^ wM^emtffe^tnt witliout ittflatton. tise focni of tbat sesrcb mnst be la 
J^^^pm^^^wA'^ pfodn€ttTitF »F people who are nnmplOF^ or nn- 

^^tf^^tei of ttt#l# 'i^0^^ antf tbe tradittanal ^ Jobs enp 

^^^r^oil^f€d, It* Is nirtiteV tbai nianF of oar nntmplOFtd FOun^^ pOTt^ 
^^mv^>^6^^mm^rr%^^ ^ tb^ prospect ©f govaiOTftent ^ten^ 
^h^^inf^B mpiby^mtiM feung peopl© poorly eqnipwd for worK, 



®^ffi^ii)I?feir oar ai^W of ponnd edncatiow and employment Initltn^ 



'tt<5riii"mnst be rMxamln#d. * j.* ^ 

p« oar «l«tinff mwrcM tff bettor um befbre c™»ting new 



S^iffiS that to adToWkrif new programs we don't pro^de the ^cnse for allots 
^la^tiMi^MctloriinriiHcttirts to^^ chan^ * ^ ™„f,iHnni 

V :PnbUc rtsonrcei are too scarce for each eirtravapaiice. At ^e mnniolnai 
li^l Wteve alreadv wite^^ the limtti of government. In Mttsbnrgb, bow- 
^^ ^^©^Wrff^i AM evidence of how wtf dtamfltically raised tbe.l^el of mnnici- 
-^nil y#^^s with ImproT^^ in prodnrtiTity. At the iame time, a lower 
P mrnm^^tiH^^dm^ Mm mm when I took ^ce m years , 
^^^:^^r a^ convinced that much of the fnnds needed to pet onr In^tltntioiis r^ 
¥:^&!teedC are treacly Wnrpf^nred into redtmtfant and obsolete program j ram 
S also convinced that hiring yoimBer workey— In terms ^^rj^ 

orer; abttnteeism, low proffnctfvlty. etc.— bnw already become so wrmt mnt 
t^rivifl^ployW can k^lly aflford to fund their own efforts to restructnre 
werKpafferns ib that yonn^ people can he profitably ™Pj<^^^«- = ^ nf^m¥nmn\ 
r am also convinced that parents can no longer view sehool^ as ^^^^^^Ani 
^ iastttutieng and leave the edneatlon of their ^Ildren to the e^rts^. We 
d^ptrately need to restore the participation and involvement of parents m 
: ednritioa. Sihooli cannot be held responsible for ^ildren— strong families ana a 
sense of eommnnity mnit be rediicovered and reintrodncid to the educational 

^ ^^iS^ormnlating recommendations for the Committee, I recognjje that It Is a 
great deal harder to talk abont how to change institutfons than it Is to Pjopose 

' Meht new prnprams. In manv cares the problejns yonng t anpli face^in finding 
and^holding jobs are not far removed from those faced by other workers whrme 
diSaiiifacfion with work in general i^ monifested bv nlcohollim. absenteeism, 
prri»Sn€efi; and other white nnd blue col1flr-«bliie^' gyndromej ^^h.™ «f 

^ U ;.i:^onld like to see more dlscuision cf the nature of work and the nature ot 

ir' ^npftMon-^where doei one begin and the other end, at all? 

^boS daM?oom ana on-the-lob aipecti. wblch will ultlmntoly I#ml to the attain. 
f'aiMifcrBe goals Jointly estnlillWied by the employer and the employeo . 

Jlir c5 woilc be adBpted to the Tfllnes and aRplrntlons of y«"f„l^,«'fl" 
ttat we not only ^ueate people for Jobs, but watriichira Jobs to fit P«opleJ How 
« m mm be necompUBhid by priTata employers so that yownger workera can 
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I^^^^^Sef p^uetlTltj level! and be profltably employed wltliout gOTernment 

ean our school sjitems be better Integrated into the fabrie of our eom- 
ma brought into more direct contact with parents, employem aud 
laho^^f^lsattons? ^ . 

f ^^^^^^^ the educational pro^ss he made more democratie for our young people 
/=^wSthOTit^DapIeteIy abandoning contrfji of our schools at the §ame time? How 
vt^. .cxggP. M^aflBLat a dgUt^ ^_ d^^^ mer. n1 ugf ul g Qaig^and^ive^them^the^toQiB-to design- 
their own I&ag-ranfe pro^anis to meet the^^ - - - 

Ho^^n we .reintroduce education to the workplace and Tlce verm ao that 
■ y^orU^m ^^not tern tmjip^a in their jobg or fail to understand their uec'd for 
;^toowI^e? ^ - 

^ Mqiffmn^uT strong labor unions participate In imi?rQvlng both the quality of 
? ^orkatift. education ? 
^ How^ cin we tranglate the iniights we have gfllnofi from innovatiTe Job Corps 
Frogramg into inatltutlonni chaugos? What have we learned from our experiences 
under OBTA that would be applicable V 
• -^rthiid£ ciuestiona, hut in searching for ways to make 

things better rather than new, we can ytrlke a chord in our iociety that could 
in^ire. people to respond. I feel that students, taxpnyers, %vorkers, consumerH, 
and, employers— we SLre all of them and they are all um— are discouraged with our 
insUtuHoni. aJdags Juat don't seem to work and yet they are bigger* more com/ 
pies, -and more costly than eYer, Young people have always been the vanguard 
for enange. High youth unemployment rates are a ^mptom of a larger prdblem* 
iWe muit change and make our systems work* We must not allow young people 
to !ppt out of the community and leave the mainstnam. We must begin to shift 
the matostream itself to encompass them. We can no longer be ^tiified to buy 
peace a^d more time. We cannot Uve in two worlds — ^^e old| Hred world of 
platitudes and Interest group trade-offs ; and the young p dissatisfledj disilluiloned 
world of idleness and deitrnctiTeneii* 
I wotdd suggest the Committee consider i 

(1) Hequlrements be built Into federal educmtlon programs to mandate greater 
opportunity for parents* employers and labor unions to have a ^le ki the planning 
and implementation of edncaUon programs^ 

(2) Expand ef^rts to eombine work and education through eooperatlve edu- 
cational and vocational programs. 

(3) Develop greater opportunities and Incentives for employers to hire and 
train young workers through on-the-job training, job restvtietaring, job sharing, 
and continuing education programs for young workers. 

(4) Explpre'^the pOBsibility Of offering Incentives to youth to continue their 
education* i 

(5) oSer employee and unions tte opportunity to develop career planning 
and deTelopment programs for their younger workers and members. 

These are but a tkw suggestions that the Committee may wish to explore in 
formnla ting its recommendations. 

Action is needed Quickly to meet the g^wlng dissatisfaction being caused by 
hi^ youth unemployment and I look forward to working with you In meeting 
this important problem. 

ChaiiTOWl HusttHMT* Thank you vary much; Mayor Flaherty. W© 
'will com© back to you* I have a ninnber of qurations to poBe to you. 

Mr* Samual, wo welconie yoiu And I beliov^e you are here rap resent- 
ing as well my own friend^ Mnrrny Finlay, who ii chairman of the'" 
Katipnal Committaa for Full Eniployment^ and president of the AmaU 
gamated Clothing and Taxtik Workers Union. 

iTATEMEWT OP HOWAED D. SAMUEL, ilCRlTAEY, HATIONAl COM- 
OH Tm^ EMKiOTMENT, AND VICE PEESIDEHT; AMAI- 
. ^OAMATBD OTOTSraa ATO TEZTIM WOEEEES^UOTOH, AFI^CIO 

,^Mr. Samuel. Senatore and membora of tfe committee, you ware 
i^opeful that Mr* Finlay could be harej as I was* He has Ijeen involved 
In the last 48 hours almost continuously^ and before that for a couple 
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:&:: : of=Ve^ta, in negotiations inToWng about 50,000 of dot i^crnbera, 
liC: TH© ieeotiations ended eometimB earlier this mormiig, and I thmk he 
is sleepmg the aleep of th©' just. And tiiere wasno tiine m tiie schedule, 
ff » Sn^^ for him to participate in this hearing. Late last night 

I^^Nin ournegotiations we fomid we were going down to the wire, bo i am 
V taiaftg hfi ace. And I hopefnlly will do agood lob of reflecting lus 

i^-'^sSioSSrMCTism 

i^—ms: and Textile Workera Vmon of which he ii die president, and m 
ft" ' the iacreta^ of the National Committee on Full Employment of 
i5 which he is cochainnan* ^ ^ ^ 4. .^^.^^^ 

' r want to treat my prepared statement m summary m the interest of 
u . ferevity, and also resDonding to tli© chairman's remarks and some of 

: - KiSTlet me comment on just a couple of statistics of tlie plienom- 
toon ,?Hich w© are talldng about today. One is the phenomenon 

r of black youth unemplovment. The problem of youth unemplpy- 
' ment is a Teiy serious one. There is no question that the problem 
of black youth unemployment ii much more serious. There is almost 
-\ a qumtum difference. And one of the things I think we haye got 
/ to face' is that black youth unemployment has continued to cUmb 

:^ in the last 10 years to 20 years^ despite thB ups and downs m Uie 
general emplbymant laTeL WWte youth unemployment does respond 
. the general employment level:. Black jouth unemploynient re- 
cmtly has not, it has simply kept climbing even m the last few 

?^ monflis wh^a^^^BPEal employment level has gone do^vn slightly. 

? " I thiniralso Tre^ should note a couple of other characteristics as to 

^ ^otitE" unemployment generalh% I think it is a common belief that 

'^^^h6 major reason for youth unemployment is that young people are 
forever skipping around from job to job^ or from job to school and 
bacfc again j festmg the water of the job market, and often Mt nnding 

^ anything satisfactory at all. There have been statistics tlmt show 
that about 40 percent of the unemployment of youth during the 
depth of the 1975 recession was caused by involuntriry .oss of nobS:- 

. In other words, these were young people who had jobs, presumably 
liked themj and lost tlieir jobs because of the recession. 

• ^e other factor, wliich I suppose is not so surprising either, is 

, that I think we sometimes don't take into adequate consideration 

■^^^ flie effect of education on the unemployment rates. 

In the young adult group, during the 1075 period, the second 
quarter, unemployment for college graduates ni this age group, 20 
to 24. was 6.-3 percent j actually less than the general unemployment 
leveL For high school gmduates it was 15.6 percent, considerably 
higher. For high lehool dropouts it was 25.9 percent. So there doesn t 
seem to be much question that-the level of education is a major factor 
in the question of youth unemployment . , , 

- IiL response to these issues, and various others which have been 

raised^ let me suggest a few criteria w© should keep in mind when we 
/ come to trying to find solutions. 

In the first place, it is obvious that the problem will not and can 
not be solved unless and until the Nation can solve tho problem of 
unemployment geneTOlly. It is not possible to create jobs for those 
least educates mose most disadvantaged, those without adequate ex- 

as, 
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1^. vC^^^tgEdiai^ millions of. othei^ with mora^education and 

k €^ and ^Us a^e also uneinployed, Approaching a iull ein« 

?^ pJoyroht ©eoaomy will not sol^e all of tte youth tmomploymcnt 
, psi^Uem, but without a reasonable approximation of full einplby- 
I^Sy; mpsnt^v thorn solve, it. We found this out in the lOGO^i 

^^^£ ' 3p&"WJ0% mhB^^^BMpite spending billions of dollars on manpower 

! the diiadva^ntagedi inclu^ng 

V Tltfo^in^ money at some problemi, contra^ to some curreiifc com- 
mentatorf 5 does help iolFa them, but spending nioiiuy to train people 
% '^hen there a them at the end of the training 

jg ii V p^eriodiis & recipe ot fcusiration f or. teainecs and trainers like* 
1^/ \ And may I add, Mr, Chairmanj my hope ttat whatever the qom- 
: mitte© begins to considar in the way of a solution to the problem^ that 
rgil^f ^ we try;^i which some people ha%'e boeh jailing 

the holdin^^ keeping young people aged lOj IT, 

or lSi whatever flie starting age may be, in some sort of occupation 
I for 8 or 4 yeaM, hophig that the process of nge %vill take^care of the 
0^.' problem^ and thep i^eleasing them at age 23 or 22, their only skill 
;rV^ ^ leafraking or rehabilitating buildings in an elementary 

. wagr, and so forth and so on, A job program for youth must involve 
I _ also the teansfer of some kind of sldlle so that when they leave the 
job pro-am they will be able to enter the job market, 
> " Seeond,^ of looking for ways to get teenagers into ^e v^Qvk 

^ : force, wa shoiild spend more time and money looking for ways to get 
^ them baok tp sdiooL Some yoimg people drop out uecause they have 
: to support )flieir familiei. Some" kind of family support should be 
• d&viaed tOf enable them to continue ^eir education to the ultimate level 
^ ; th^ can handle. Some drop out bemuse of boredomj finding that tra« 
■ ' diyonal schooling doesn't meet their needs* There should be more help 
i to sohool systems to encourage ftem to devise alternate educationcQ 

■ ; schemes. 

At the present time we are spending most of our money in this field 
i : to provide temporary low skill jobs* The money is actually income 

maintenance. Training-fsr real jobs, muit depend first on an economy 
si which has. jobs to oflerj and second on real education, which provides 

t^he needed fouiidation which job training can refine into marketable 

skilli. " - . 

finally, there is the question of wage levels, A number of proposals 
f^: . have surfaced which would claim to solve the j^outh job problem by 
i , putting young people to work at low wages—anything, it seemsrto 
: ; wedge them into the labor force, I have a number of objections to this 

■ theory* 

r First, , there is no proof that lower wages will have much effect on 
teienager Gmployment* Certainly the opposite lun: not had any effect, 
presumably if a lower minimum wage would be 'inlpful, it shouid 
" " fpllow that a hiffh minimum wage is damaging. Bii' such 3s not the 
r case, A rjabor Department study in 1&70 concluded, fter studying 
:v the eflfects of several rises In the m inimum wage, th at— 

* • It wa^ difficult to prove any direct relationship between rnini- 
. mum wagi^ an d employment effects on .young workers. 
i| V .tjp^er wages for youth would npt create additional jplbs, hut could 
lead to dispmcement of older woricerSj largely heads of families. And 
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^^^^^ IS one way. we shodlAitot iolye the problem of youth unemploy- 

, Vnt^imore, low wa^ jobs are an m^tetioii to low productiYitys 
tolfa^i&i^y, sAd eventoiaUy to inflation. With low wage jobij em- 
^fiplsyers Imwrn no ineentive to ratiMialiiie BPl^cient jobs and genetate 
pibdu^vi^. gaisi. W© hive i^it thii occur again and again in our 
l^'^rM^grC^^ daM^ vant^d-workeis - 



,>^t'i^^hav© come into tiie labor force. It is being said today about illegal 
i^^alien^^" / : . 

^^K'^ - they are only taWng jobs which Ammcan workers wouldn^t 
^ftJ^^C take;anyway. . . * 

*f ; It was probably ^&id dnring ea^ eatlisr wave of legal migration 
goiBg bs^ more thm 1<K) years* Afid it has never beMi true* A ready 




ontii^ated ani in poor Jcepair* The owner told me it was not worth 
^^at tO'M^ip^OTe Ms marine becauie the labor was so cheap, 
\ Mi^e;\UAitei States, that is a red^e for industrial disaster and 

^i^teire &Wbtlieri reasons lor opposii^ specially low wag^ levels for 
ycwith* l&ny yoma^^peqpta to help support fMiili^. Voy-^ 

\ w nitf tteni iaoaequats Wages ^mply adds to the wwfare burden— and 
iK; ^iibffiing is AiOre itaflationia^ than using GbTSrnment money to pay 
"ptgpl^.^th^^ any corresponding iacrease m goods a^d services. 
^ Finally jTOi^ying low wages probably won- 1 mm attract young people 
|i / iAtd Jobk TDie dau^of yo^ un;empIoyment 5 as has been pointed out^ 
ii Wdflmbin^tioiTof lack of esperifencej lack of adequate trainings and 
tl? ^isar^matibn. Trymg to entice young people into the labor force on 
l^ - ^ tiie^barit of Iott Wages— partis wifliout meeting the o^er prob- 
l:.^^llniiii='^6uld be counterproductive." Young people are not going to 
ifcii flock tojhoiiabor market in search of Ibw-wage^ low-skill, dead end 
jbt^ g@bs have to carry with them some measure of self-esteem 
i^r .arid future hope, and those factors are not components of low-wage: 



V <f/ FmaUys let me say a word a^ut my own industry, the clpthmg and 
it in our own trade we tend to deniputa itr^by 

- • c^iJMsg it the industry, actually tto-industry prqyldes ^re Jobs 
t tiian any other ftianufacturing sector in the ^country, two and a half 
million jobs. Our mdust^^ EkiB other industries, has been sharoly 
5;: . . attecfed by low-^age imports* Our industi^^ like eertain other Indus- 
teie^ because' of the vast number of jobs we offer to.the labor market, 
alsd could be a major iource and a growing sou^^,^bf4obs»fo^ young 

f'eople without very elaborate sMlla, Mort of Tttie^obs in our industiy 
ave relatively low entry level skill requirementi, arid tiiat is true not 
_ . ordy of bur industry, but shoesj f unuture, and.a number of other kinds 
\ of industri^. These are the industries which typically are first affected 
\'fw 1^ tap^T^ from developing cmmtri ^ 

One woifld think that a nation whidi is concerned about the lack of 
jobs foriyoung people witli inadequate training would treat industries 
such as ours with tender loving care. That is not the fact. It was not 
' the fHct when the Oongress considered the trade bill of 1974, and 
- it has not been the fact, I don^t think; generally speaking. So one of 
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^ thmm J iuggested to tiiB Senators a^d the Congreismen ii ttat 
Jftafc oi coneiderafcion be givm to industries mm as ou^ wliich 
t^|0PPprtum^ to proyid© jobs for young people without sMUSs 
i^^^^^® W^W^de jobs now.not only to young people but to estraordi- 
^Ip: W'^j.Jl^bera of women and to members of minority groups, mui 
g% j^^y^^^^ fl^o^ jodustriei^ because these Idnds of jobs are partiou- 

- Thank you- . ^ 

• ; ' >v;C^ of Mr, Samuel follows 0 

namt^s/Howard D. iattoel, and I am testifying today In behalf of 
N - Murjaj^^, Mnjey, co-cbalrperion of Uie-^tlonal Committee on Full EmDloy- 
SJ:^^y^ mmt.ana thm wm Bmploymmt Aetion Council, and president of the Amal^ 
gapated ClotBlng and Tertle Worlcers XTnion, AFr^GlO. I am hopeful I can 
: JfPp^^^^^Mr* Mniey responglbly and aceumtely, iipee i am leeretapy of the 
' NMlonal Comiaitt^ on FuU Employment ai weU as a vice president of ACTWU. 

- ^ „ « ^^^^'^i I take a moment to describe the National Committee on 
, is a Toluntftry orfanlzation representing a number of 

v. people a^d ergani^tt^ in such flelds as labor and business, civil rights and 
■ religion^ academla and pubUe service, who are committed to the principle that 
• full employment is a number one domestto priority of this nation. The Commit- 
tee,Cidpring It^ two and a half years of rtstence, has ^onsored sevemi cnn- 
\ : 'fWC?^^: 1^^^^ materials, promoted feseareh, and worked 

: ^WW^^^ ^ myriad other groups to develop a greater awareness of tlie need 

t : ; The FuU Binployment Aatlon Connoil shares the same leadership and many 
"r:;- of the same members, but is a legislative action group, and has dedicated 

J;' itself to supportlnf the Humphrey-Hawkins FuU Employment and Balanced 
^^owth Act.of i©76j as well as oOier measures which would bring a full em^ 
rb; ployment economy clDser to reality. 

■ Let me also take a moment to descrtbe tte Amalgamated Clothing and 
; ; \ textile Wor since bott Mr. I^nley and I are officers of the union 

and this testimony unavoidably reflects the poUcies. established by ^e union 
; andb5^;^e AFI^-01O with which we are afflli^^ ' * 

V / : The AC^PWU was formed just three "nionths ago through the merger of the 
/ Amatomated Olo^lng Workers oi i^meriea* founded In 1914, and the Textile 
; Workers Union of Americat founded in 193T. Mom unions had been close his- 
' " toricallj and both share a common desire to improve the conditions of our 
membership^as well as the quaUty of iife in our communities. Our membership 
010*000 work Ifi a fariaty of industries In the men's and boys* apparel and 
^^w - the textile fleldi. Tliese industries, it Is useful t6 note, employ an exaeptlonaliy 
o largei number of women and members of minority groups, many of whom can 
gucc^sfully obtain jobs In our indiistfy with minimal entry-level skills. This 
fact, hfts^some, relevance to the subject under discussion today* 
\ ^ 1^ the problem of unemployment among young people, flrit let us 

^ v 7 -^^^ at the scope of the problem. In summary, at the peak of the current period 
v L^v ; of general imemployment^ which occurred during the second quarter of 1075* 
when the geneml unesjploymeJit rate was 8.B percent tmn'&gm unemployment 
(1^19) was 20.5 percent, and unemployment among young adults (20-24) was 
;^^ l4il; percent- Since unemployment In the age groups above 24 was only 0.5 
5 - .percent, it is clear ^ that the employment levels of the first eight years of 
H working life caused a disproportionate amount of the unemployment in the 
; . ^tire.worMng population. 

^ ^ Ml of thm flgurei, incidentally, come from the stendard BLB reports, and 
do not . account for ^e large numbers of people who have dropped out of the 

- labor ;^fprce ehtlr^y-— the so-called discouraged workei^br those who are work- 

■ir"'' lag part-time but who» if a full-time Job were available, would work fuU'time^ 
If these numbers were included for the age group 16-^^ the total unemploy- 

% ment rates Instead of 17.5 percent would have been closer to 25 percent during 

W^y- the second quartef of 1975. 
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are all awnra tbut in analyzing 
dil^^ionata burden ^ n^n^^^ tS'^t SoS™mf^ 

samrtimt parioa, when taen-yers juffer.^ ^..^^ ^ 

blaek teen-a^rs were at a Si. 8 f^^*f^Jfl^ ^^^^^ oereont rate, 
mv^perctnt rate, ^la^^ng ^^J^^^ ^i'c^Sd to riso orer the 
Ti0 phenomenon of blaek yontu ^^^^P"'^^™'': " ' modest and perhaps tern- 
jeart, and gonUnuci to thi.i very dejpi^te ^uie m^^^^ - i 

porai Improvement since the low point in 19 1 p. Here are the ngures 



UN EMPLOYMENT AMONQ TEENAGIRS 
[in pifeintl 

Blicki 



P'W.-.-.™....-.....-^^^^^^ 26? 13.j 

1173 — ---"-"^ ' = - ' 40.3 li.l 



, It woflld b« usf >U to not, a couple of otb« chamct^^l^ofyouth 
ment It Is common belief that tHa »tt3o^«amjn for youth ™P^-. ,^ ^ ^^,,,,01 
young people are forevtr sliipplng around from to job, or Irom ]ol o 
La Lck Igaln, testlni tbe water ot the mnrl«t But ^rbcrt B.ennto.^ . 

for high a^ool drop-outs, 25.9 percent. ^^i^>, ^^^ahIh he -fnhlished ai 

TheK facts suggegt certain bneio principles which should be -tanusaea as 
c^mSt^^^m vfogTam^ to improve employment rates among ypung 

^ln"the first place, it is obtioiis that the problem will not nnd eannot b^ ^olved 
unless and until the nation can solve the promem ui^mployment ^e^l^ J: 
is not posiible to create jobb for those least educated, those most disadvantaged, 
those Without adequate experience and sldlls. wlien millions of others with more 
education and exiierience and skills are also unemployed. Approaching a full 
employment economy will not solve all of the youth unemployment problem, 
bufc without a reasonable approximation of full employment, there Is no way to 
golve it We fonnd this out In the 1080s and lOTOs, when despite spendiuii bilhons 
of dollars on manpower training?, %ve made ony a modest dent in unemployment 
levels for the disadvantaged, including youth. Throwing money at ^ome prob- 
lems contraiT to some current commentators, does help solve them, but Bpending 
money to train people when there are Inndequate jobs for them at the end of the 
training period is a recipe for frustration for trainees and trainers alike. 

Second, instead of looking for ways to get teenngers into the work force, we 
should ^end more time and money looking for ways to get them back to school. 
Some young people drop out becauie they have to support their families. Home 
kind of family support should be derispd to enable them to continue their educa- 
tion to the ultimate level they can handle. Some drop out bacause of boredom, 
flndini? that traditional schooling doesn't meet their needs. There should bo more 
help to school systems to encourage them to devise alternate educational schemes. 
At the present time we are spending most of our money in this field to provide 
temporary, low-skill jobs. The inoney is actually income maintenance. Training 
for real Jobij must depend first on an econcmy which has jobs to offerj and 
secondly on real educations which provides the needed foundation which job 
training can refine into marketable skills. 

Third, let me refer again to our own industry, textile-apparel. In the manu- 
facturing field, we offer more jobs than any other industry, and as I noted before, 
most of them require iow-entry level skills. One would think that the government 
would regard these job opportunifies=alniOHt i% million all told^ — as valuable 
ammunition in the war on youth unemployment, and w^ould treat tliese Industries 
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tender, lowing care. Unfortunattly* uuQh is not tm case. The liulustry has 
be^ utmCilf loalng producjtion and Jobs, largelj bt'cauge of rising leveU of 
^i^mti. 0\iK goveriiineiit hai had enough regard for thme jobi to have in- 
stated, a number Ot years ago, a program of International nceotlationi IQ 
gOTera laporti of textiles and apprirel. But OTer tho years the level of pro* 
XMMon afforded theie jobs has slowly eroded » until today the ceilings im^sed 
are lo hlgb that t^ey haYe only modest effect. There are other industries lik^ 
OQrip sncb as ^oas, handbag, con^unier electronlCH-, furniture and others, wlilctt 
baTe snffered similar job losses, 

^be ^ounf person walking along the street with a portable radio from Hong 
Song dangUng from his hand is not working brause so many jobs in the elee- 
tfonl^ lAdost^ have been exported. Is it worth it^ — to him, or to the nation? 

Mhal^, there la th# question of wage levels. A number of proposals have 
tttt£aeed which would claim to solve the youth job problem by putting young 
people to work at low wages^any thing, it seems^ to wedge them into the labor 
forces I have a number of objections to this theory. 

l^nt, there Is no proof that lower wages will have much effect on teen»ag© 
ftfi^lojment. Certainly the opposite has not had any effect. Presumably if a 
lower minimum wage would be helpful, it should follow that a high minimum 
wage Is damaging. But such is not the case. A Labor Department study in lOTO 
ooncduded, after studying the effects of several rises In the minimum wage, that 
*1t wms diffiealt to prove any direct relationship between minimum wages and 
esploym^c effects on young workers/' 

Lower wages for youth would not create additional jobs, but could lead to dl»- 
plaement of older workers, largely heads of families. And that is one way we 
should not iotTe the problem of you^ unemployment. 

Forthermore, low wage jobs are an invitation to low productivity," to in* 
eSdency, aad eventQaUy eyen to inflation. With low wage jobs, employers have 
no liicentiTe to ratlonaUze inefficient jobs and generate produetiTity gains. We 
ha^ B^m GUa occur again and again In our history, each time a new wave of 
ptimMIIb A or disadvantaged workers have come Into the labor force. It's being 
said today about Illegal aliens i "they are only ta^klng jobs which America work- 
ers wonuto't take anyway^*' It was probably said during each earlier wave of 
l^al migration going back more than 100 years. And it has never be^ true* A 
ready supply of "cheap" labor cheapens jobs and removes tte motlTatlon to 
ttriFO for productivity Improvements. 1 saw It myself a few years ago In a 
garm^t factory In Hong Kong, where the machinery was antiquated and in 
poor repair^ The owner told mr it w*ai not worth it to Improve his machinery 
he^use tihe labor was so cheap. 

In the UnlM States, that's a recipe for industrial dliaster and economic chaos. 

There ane other reasons for oppoMng specially low* wage lereis for youth, 
Many young people are obliged to help support their families. Paying them 
inadequati wage^ simply adds to the welfare burden^and nothing is more 
inflationary than using ^visrnment money to pay people withotit any cor re- 
spending increase In goods and services. , * j 

Finally, paying low wages probably won't even attract young people into jobs. 
The ^use of youth unemployment, as has been pointed out. Is a combination of 
lack of ^perience, lack of adequate training, and discrimination. Trying to 
entice young pe<^le Into the labor force on the basis of low-wages— p^tlcu- 
Iftrly without meeting ^e otter problems — ^wonld be counter-productive. Young 
pe^le are not going Jo flock to the Ukhor market in search of low-wage, low- 
skPl* deadend Jobs. The jobs have to carry with them some measure pf self- 
ef ?m and future hope, and those factors are not components of low-wage Jobs* 

Ohairaan HOTtraRET. Thank von verr much, Mn SamuoL 
Senator Pehcy7i.0ouM I jiist^ comment. Let me mako this o^stt- 
Tation. I ^rtainly welcome both of you here. We tried m the 
Araied Serrices to nse cheap labor with the draft and we found 
the labor was waitp.d, it was squandered. It wa^ ill utili/^i^d. TVT^en t 'i 
don^t pay for iomethlnff you don^t treat it very w^clL and I think siuf e 
wa haTB gone to a Toluntai^ service we have had to be competitive rn 
wftges^ we have had to pay what people are worth in order to get them, 
and wa then finallynised them, not as shoeshinn boys or people that 
pour coffee all the timej but for useful occupations. 1 think that prm- 
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i^^^^ Uso well prnvod in the Armed SerricQS thatit iinderscor^ and 
: Mr, ^uel, your own testimony ahout the private sector. 

JS^S^HvWBHRr. Thank you ^^^^^^^ Sennt^P^^ 
i.^^S^^*eF^ is fiUmff in for t^o or three of ub today. I ^^^to 

; i^^4nnv tor. coining hj and going back to the Foreign Relationb 

- G t am fin pposed to he there, too. 

^ ^^^^o^ of the wonaerful things about the Senate, you ^ lup^ 
posed to he &VB diflerent plaearat the same time m three different 
hiiiJainffs. It is a beautiful experience if a j t 

Now, Congre^man MoorEead, you haTe your mayor here. And i 

i^nt'yott to ffo ahead* _ _ x i 

. . r JfoiWfMtfttiTe Moomimn. I would like t 

lesewlfaidv Young said, whidi leems to me to summan^e somewhat 

whay&<^t4f you were Sfiyi^, and timt is that there m no ea^ transit 

tion fWttB i^ool toithe job mark^ 
' X nmyor, you ^id that Mck 20 or so years a^ when you 

ft?4il»'4high s^ool it was almoit automatic tiiat you had a job. 

was a Kttli problam ^itout p«?pls who didn^t graduate from high school, 

but ii you had a high sehool diploma thm job market was sure for you. 

And yat it claarly has changed now. I think you could say tiiat years 
^ ba^ m the same time fmme a college degree assured you of a yei^ 
^^- ■^good white, collar jdb, Now maybe you need some years of gra^^t^ 
V isi^ooL^ inayb© we should be linking ahout some form of pc^t-high 

B^^l pimppmm. Our communis colleges do something, but I don t 
{' ' t^^%^y m as clearly iocused on the tmde schooL Can you conuMnt 
r on iiai, Mayor I 

Mjw JFi#4BTO^r It seemi to me^ tliat if a youn^ter is in high sdaqol, 
^: He is^ looking forward to a college caHers then there is moi^ in- 

eentiTe for him to stay in h^ph school and get a diploma. That ip an 
area that I see a natural progresiion to. But if a youn^ter is in hi^ 
s^Qol a?id not looking forward to a eoliege career, tiien it Is a whole 
naw>ballgame for hims a different ballgame. It ii not as desirable for 
hini' to look at bemg a twi driFer or wortoig in a blast furnace for 
tiiB ae^ 25 years, or watdbing tiiB production on a conTsyor hel^ as it 
might haye been 25 or 30 yeare ago for some of my oollea^ea who did 
not. go on to schooh ilie Tary fact that you got work in itself was an 
inacsitdye. , 

Eepressatatiye Moosctad. We remember the Great Depression a 
litti© mor© yiTidly* _ ^ - 

Mr* FiiAHERTS". Correct* If you were able to get a job, that in it^lf 
was fine, and job security was a very established thing* Now, I think 
if you took a^oungster And put him before a lathe in the shop and say, 
.this is your life work for the nest 25 years, you have got a steady job 
of this, instead of getting a deiirAble response from him or her, it 
rmight be a rather ehuttering eKperiBiice for the youngster* So you are 
talking about two thin^ when you ai^ talking about the educational 
-proei^s, those that go into hi^er education^ and th^e that aren^t 
/goiii^ to =go on* And I thinJ^ we are tcUking mostly in the area of 
wh^her or not they ura not going to go on into a higher education* 

;*TheM, then, is presented a real problem* Suppose that your older 
brother or sister has gotten a high scliool diploma and doesn't have a 
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oby>and^h@ is now 25* And it was pointed out that 40 percent in th© 
jlaek, community imd aomething like 20 percent in the white com- 
munity ax© unemployedp And in that caae the kid looks at it and sayi, 
why get a^4iploma I And jou get the dropout which becomes a vicious 
I : m^l^ II ^iii^ is no job tiier© is no incentiye* So maybe A© answer 
fe. " jSes m some/^p© of incentive other tha^ the one tiiat was the incentive 
y 25 ye^rs ^o* Th© tiiiought of an incentive 25 yea^ ago, if you were 
^Uv .not going to college^ was to get a job running a lath© or driving a tasi 
J7 * or mi^vsr* Now^ I think, tti© incentive has to be somewhat greater in- 
jjw cmtive for a youngsf^* 

' : I don't toow wbstiier that answers yoiir que 
Maybe you sw^mething in thei^5 Howard. 
V Bifr 8a^uei4^ I hav© a few ideas rolling around in ray mind* One 
of ^em was th© question which was raised by the mayor regarding 
some way of bringing th© world at work closer to the experience of 

V • the high school students, witH the various aims of some of these sug- 

gested programs. I think it has potentialities of 'Iteing useful* 
?; V I also, ae© that it has potantialities of not being very useful at all, 
l^i .w^ first proposed a number of years ago by the then Oommis- 
■ ; ' sioiier p^^^^ who devised a fairly elaborataj»ro^^m* And the 

s ; . speqiQp Sample which was pr^ented to use when I was a member of 
:.■ ' th© Natidnal Manpower Advisoiy Committee was taking young peopl© 
* j^gh^^hool and taking som© of their hours which nonnaUy would 
^^jm io aoidemic work a^d instead turning them over to me local 
: u which services my communit^^ which is New York 

: Oi^=^is was n few years ago^Jor training in the world at work* 
: Aid fiay reflection that in those particular days and months the 
1^ local utility company wasn^t even doing a very good.job in providing 
I- ita basic services to th© people of New York, meaning electric power* 
^ Attd it seemed to be 'putting too much of a burden on it to also do a 

^©asoiiably good tTaining job of young people at tiie same time* 
I " /[p^^hat J am sa3dng is mat most companies in America really do not 
biv©''fh©.capaci^ to do very much useful training of young people if 
they were tunied over to them for a few hours a week* Somehow 
" I tfiinfc work experiexic^ should be made a part of the high schools* 
' But we hav© got to devise some way of making sure It is useful, not 
simply a boondoggle or waster of time or even a means of ©xploita- 
tlbn, which it could become also* 

^ Rtepresentativi Mot>BHEAD. That would be one way of answering 
Congressman Young-s transition periodj to blend tho educationnl 

V 'period into^the job period and then hopefully— I think yoii said, 
; may or j you wanted to continue the educational program once the 

yoiittgsterHas tlip job, is that correct? 
jfe 'Mayor F^HERTT* I thmk that is right. I think the process has to be 
" - a more continuing one, no longer just geared to the 12th grade* And 
^4 - 1 think ttiere has to be incentives for going on* And the diffleulty is 

w^ incentive would be a job, or mo ley, or higher rates for 

^ ' y^^^^ P^pls? or some other type of Incentivu for going on and im- 
p pTToving oneself* And that is an area that I tliink eveirone has to look 
'£ r at, Th© QI bill was a great thing for those who came back ftom the 
; ^evdce. It had a supplement built into it, I know it gave me a few 

biicfa in my pocket to buy a few things, get some gas, and maybe eveVi 
;iy a- beer or two* And that was an incentive for me to go on. And I think 
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the work incentms would put a few dollars in a youn^ porson's poeket 
if he is able to work at the same time ho is *^Qing to school I think 
that IB going^to be the answer in the future, 

_ CollegB education is so high that I think that most voungst^rs would 
have to do it in mora than 4 years, as most of us did! \\'e are going to 
hav© to go ahead and do it in a fl- or e-yenr period and work part timo 
or even full time while going to sohool. T think thiit is in the futuris 
too. I ^infc we can see more of that coming than we have seen in tlie 
paat. 

Bepresentative Moorhead. Mayor, you described the lack of incon- 
tive to get a job manning a lathe or working in a blast furnace, and 

e doesn't want to think he is going to do that for t]ie rest of his life. 
And Mr. Samuel on the last page of his prepared statement talked 
about dead-end jobs. It seems to me that it is looking forward to 
something better that inspires people to take on that flrat job which, 
like most entering jobs^ whether you are a la^vyer or an apprentice 
bricUayer, isn't as inspiring as what you hope'^to %Tork up to. 

And we talked a little bit about the draft, the Volunteer Arniy, 
and I remember in the Navy tiiere was always an opportunity to take 
an examination to go from a third class petty officer to a second class. 
So you weren't at a dead end job as a seaman. Some people were will- 
ing to accept that, but there was thai opportunity. It set^ms to me that 
if we had a system like that you woiUd get more people wiring to 
take a job as an entering wedge, give them a feeling t3iat it is merely 
an entering wedMp 

Mr, SAMumj, Oould I comment. Congressman. I think we have got 
to realize that there are different definitions among us of dead end 
jobs* I think that a job like I mentioned before as a shoeshiaie boy, 
ttiat ia a dead end job, 

Ohainnan HmpirEiiy. Not necessarily. I shined slioes. My Gi^t 
job at Ae university was cleaning toileta. I never thought mucn about 
it* I needed money, I really have to take exception to some of this. 
And I feel strongly about the incentives and tlie pay. I know how 
diflScult it is to get somebody who wants to do these things now. I 
didn't feel it hurt ms a bit. As a matter of fact, I was the caretaker 
of a complex of four homes. My wife scrnbijed the floors, I took 
care of the basement and the storm windo%vs while I was goinij to the 
uniTersity. And I was 97 years old, ^ 

And I also worked in a drugstore, 

I don't think it hurt mo a bit, I tliought it was damned good for 
me, aa a matter of fact, 

Mr, Samtol, I am not saying that some people might not use 
fliejob of sldning shoes as a worthwhile job experience. 

^airman HuMPiiREr, It wasn't that it was a worthwhile experi- 
ence, it was just that I needed money and there was a law against 
stealing it, 

Mr, But you did not continue to do it 30 years later. You 

TOt beyond that, I was speaking of somebody taking a job as a shoe- 
3iine boy knowing that he would neTOr chahgej that was his job for 
the rest of his life, 

I think that nowadays when somebody takes a job at a lathe, or on 
a sewing machine and they are paid $6 or ST an hour, and thev have 
vacations^ and pensions and other kinds of benefits, that is tlm kind 
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of incintive that the people want. In fact, tva have seen tinie and 
again during the period of unemploymeut in the last couple of yeai^ 
^en jobs opened up— I remember that when the city of Atlanta 
a Vear or two ago opened some jobs, which are fairly routine but 
wfiich were nevertiieless reasonably well paid jobs, the lines extended 
for blocks and bloeks of people wlio wanted those jobs. I tlimk the 
definition of dead end has to be that it doesn't enable that person 
to raise a family and enjoy somewhat the beneflts that life has given 
us 
ba 

live „ 

Chairman HusCTHnET. Congressnian Keusi. 

Kepr^ntative EEres. I want to associate myself with Ton, 
Cliairman, about this dead end business. Lot's provide jobs. And I 
think ^at if vou do that people won't be asking so many questions 
About whether they are dead end or not. The trouble is. there are no 
job dead ends or open ends. * ^ t 

You both have made absolutely splendid statements. And 1 am 
«mteful to vou. Let me ask Mayor Flaherty about the dimensions of 
the Pittsburgh problem, because it is like the Milwaiikee problem 
and the Minneapolis problem and the problem of everf other city. 

Tou aay you have got about a 40-percent nneniployment rate m 
metropolitan Pittsburgh for youth! 

Mmor WtA^mrr. For teenagei^ it varies from ^0 to 40 pei-cent. 
l^it© t^nagera ii over 20 percent. For blacks you get closer to 40 

^^Bep^entativ© Eross. What you both have saidj and I think eve^ 
memfc of thm committee would agree with you, at least the mem- 
bers here today, is that what this county needs is a meanmgful em* 
plcryment program, ^d what ^Is countiy also needs is a better 
educational ^item which teach^ relevant things, and thus eliminates 
the dropouts. However, we can have both of those things, and we 
surely Aould, and Pittsbu^h and Milwaukee and scores of other 
citiea wiU stiU have stranded within the city^ will they not, thousands 
of unemployed youngpeople ! 

Mayor FLAHrarr. laere ii no question about that. 

Bepr^entative Be™. But a national program, a macroprogram 
of full employmOTit by itself is no' going to come to grips with the 
fact that in our dties, and in our yocketi of rural unemployment, we 
have got structural unemploynient! Or do you disagree? 

Mayor FLAKEerr. Obviously there will always be some unemploy- 
ment evm in tim^of full employment. So there is built into the system 
iteelf a number trf areas where even— I understand full emplpymeni 
i^ 4 percwit or something in that vicinity. ^ you are always supped 
to have, as you say, tiiousands of people that would be unemployed* 

Eepresentative Beuss. I hope not always. But I was trying to look 
at the layers of the onion and say that, first, w© have got to pet a 
national employment program, but that does not take care of the 
pockets, we must do other things. ^ i i 

I like your phrase, when you say, ^-We must bc^n to shift the 
'^ mainstream itself to encompass them'^— them being the young people. 

In metropolitan Pittsburgh your overall unemployment rate is 
now 8 pereer t f 
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Mayor FLAHKRTY,,]iist uluiut, 

Eepresentiitivp Kki sh. AbiMit an buil iiH t\\o mn iouul i 
Mayor F^^Al!EI^n^ Hijrht. 

Rapreseiitativw Rkls^, How innny iiiu'iiiplcfyt'tl luutpli* holow ^4 arc 
theiTinrittsburgh? 

Miivor Fl^mikhty. Holriw tlir n^ju of 24 i 

Bepiwntutivo Keubs, BtOosv liK on llu^ nlHt-ini n?ll^. kMiviii^ iisiiU^ 
those tlmt have bocomn iriscoiiruai'ib 

Mayor Fi^uiKRTY. As I l^uv, it h a i)i*rtH*iiia^t' nuiire, ( to ^0 pur- 
vvnt. tvnm the tlgnres 1 havu h^^arcL cif h enap^'-. And of KHnw^i" it m 
less us von ffvt lip tn tlit* ap* i)f 25. 

Roprosctitative RKr^^^; And Ww wiirk invcv what, n i^ouph^ nf 
htnuirtMl i hottstuHl. or ninn- ? 

Mayor FuMiKirrv. If you an* tnlkiii^ aboni ibc^ iunur i^ity. oiir lutal 
inner citv ruii^ii?^ in iir.niml r>n()j): ju, | f you nw lalkin^r nbout the S^^SA 
area, it ih L5 iiililinn. And ^I'liiMally labor Hiatir^iirr^ tbat amw out of 
the Laibor Dopartincnt talk about tbi^ ^rinaiiM' i'ltt^btir^h aiva, wldeh 
m 114 niillioiu in that nriMu 

Hc^prt^HiMitaiivu Rkv^^. VChiii 1 am iiortinir at. withoiit bdng ti)o 
precise about It, tiuM-p nvv in y^nir i-ninnnnuty today ^omotbin^ liki* 
40,(>00 ymniLf ppopb* ti4 and bc'tow ab|r niul wifiliiiir to woi k who ran't 
get jol^. niont rhtM^c^ We nil havi- iliin pr<i])UMn. I aiu liot &in^UuLi 
you out. 

Mayor FLAHKnrv. Tbat in right. 1 think whrii you nuMirioned fiill enn 
ploymenr, nno vj tlw advantagen of courHr to fidl eujphn nuMit tliat 
VOU have to relate this to yoinig ])eople a^^ welh the uiore peo])le vnmv 
into eniplnyinent jobn, r(^V*»nlU'ss rif what their aireH are. fbe more 
room there^lre for einplovin^ young i)eople. And we had H pereent. 
9 percent, and 10 pereeiitMa?^t year, and we are ^uny to have more 
UTieniploynient in the future. 

Representative Hki ss, Fx-t nu^ ymi a thenis in yoji to ^ee what ynu 
thml< about it. IaH'^ apsunu^ tluu sw get ^nitig an ubsohitely Hplendid 
national full eniploynuMU pronranu fuli i luployment without inflation. 
We don't want to t'ry to ^et the eeoiioniy f^pcM-ating af l(>n jUMi-iMit of 
eapaeity every svhere, iaU t aihe the 7i» peivent Federal Ke>ei ve figures 
of onr plant and etpupnienf u?^e trxhiy to at leant S5 or On jjereent, 
whatever we ean tlo nationallv. If you do nil the things at reforniing 
education that we have talked nbour. ynu ^till have left in Pittslmrgh 
and Milwaukee and many otbei^ i-itien InrLfe nnnibers, I nui afmid, of 
unemployed young people. Could it b(' thtit our ohler i^eiitial (-ities 
have a population job iniHuinteji wbieh may re({uire a^ part of the 
solution some iaih>rmafle way. not only of Inanging new jolw and new 
industry into the eentral (aty region— we want to cjn everything sve 
can there—but of helping pa rt i^'ularly the ytiang pj^ople who haven't 
been able to get job.M to go to where there are jobn ? 

We did It in the faine of 1 niilliiUi Cuban emigres in tlu^ eni ly 10fU)*s 
with very good tailorniade programs. And we <lid H reeently in the 
cn^e of the VietnnnteNe, >rr, KipRinirer wants to do it \n far otf J^ho; 
desia at the eosit of ^^2 billion, Th there not. thei-efore, an additij>!ial 
element worth explf>rin£r over and beyond everything that has been 
mentioned: nanudy, faeilitating and assisting those who feed they ran 
pet a job elsewhere than whei^evei^ they are now tn go there, get trained, 
a grubstake meanwhile and get leloeation allowanees. and get 
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mmo of till' H(HM ializi'il iivntiju'nf Ihnt w ga\o- uiid I niw ^hid wu 
did— to the ( 'iihauH and t hi' nanu'^o i 

Mu^-or FLAiiKHTv. I think you niv riirht. I ihijik ihiM-c i^ a mchmI fni- 
this. You an^ ^ottin^ into thv whfih* tii'ltl of iu'hni>niranou, Ym- 
iminesu |)ooj)Io who rauiu Iwrv wvvv fiirnuMfi. an I undi^r?ita!Ml ir. Arid 
yot they wore a^Hiuiihitod t]noii*jh j»ro|jrain?4 into many jni>H throiiirh' 
out the Viyuntvy. I f yoii hiok al huv i'iry. whiMhur Mihvauki'r or 
burgh, thciv are way?^ of inxolvhi^ voiuiiTHti'rH in Honu»ihiii*r luori' than 
just inako^Wijrlc, Artitlrially j'iiMUiMl jc!hH are h*'jpfid in n neurie that 
they put a few iIunarH in tlie youM*:hterV pfii k^t, hut if vou can dt»Hitrn 
the job with ^onit* kind id' woi k ^^spef ienrc» an^l thi' iMhii atioiial proc^eHf^ 
together. s<» thnr he ha^ got ;i few doihuH in his poeket. It ean hi' niean- 
Ui^fnh If ynu i'wn roinhiiu' the eihiratinnal prnriwH \vii\\ i hi' work 
pinjceHH, It will In* nuh^h more helpful to if. hiN-auHi^ he diie^n'r have 
tlii^ dead end Ihin^slarinir hini in i lie (mv. 

I worked through »'olh^ge. tiMh Senann% Hut iliai wwr- kind oi an 
ancillary thing. Hut if yon are in iliiH (h'ad end jol) whiMv vou iltrn't 
have th\% upgraclin^ wheie it in ncu tMunljincMl- it d^ienn't work rlirht 
now heeau^e the iMlueatinnal pr^^^H'='^^ in neparate from tlu* eniplov- 
nient. And then the two, I tliink. have to Honu'how he lu-oimht in (^loser 
to eoordinntion, eloper eonperaticMU 'rherc* are two neparaU' units. And 
I think thin ran he clone hy souie (if the way nuinpower proirraiUH are 
hrriUght ahfjlit liere at thin leveh 

Keprej^entnti ve Hki'sh. Vou knr>w that Anierieans have heen nu)hiU* 
in the pa^it, the Flaheriy*^. the Kiiirt-'H and the ri'^t of uh have gone 
where the jobs were, Ancl ^^^ln^'t^in^es tlu^y lookeil liki' dead end John 
iintil it in proved ditFerent. I'lie irnniestead Aet, the Laiul (iraut Aet. 
the northwe^^t ordlnanee. all this facMliiated that, 

Tlowever, I atu ghi<l that you don'r i^Nehnie the nmhility approaeh to 
whatever cdrio you Imvi* done. 

Thank you veiy^ nuieli, 

rhairnian FIumpiihkv. Thank voii, 1 want to ?^p(»nd a little tinu* 
with you nf>w. I wanted niy eolh^ague^ in f>pen up the C|Uestiiniiuir. 

T want if rlear that T th)n't advofate dtuid end joh?^. But I will tell 
you what r adviienre, I tliink work in a therapy, T thiidc IdlenesH 
in a dlHeaHf' wideh gKiws on yon. Tt is ternnnal too if ynu keep at it 
long enouglu 

And therefoiH* Tarn aii old faKldoned work-ethie mid western tvpu of 
ffliy. For ONnniple. svhen T leave her** and fait to ^riuneHOta f don*t 
hesitate to get out in t!ie morning and move roj-kh^, eut down trec^i^, elean 
the gnrage. ^ry wifr in often after me heeau^?o, i^lie Hay?^, f alwavs ain 
cleaning lip the gaiage, ! liki^ work,! think it in good 'for you, T think 
it giv(*g yrin ^^nuw musele tuno if it doesn't do anyt hiug elie. d(^ad end 
or not dead eufh 

And there is nothing more deadening than ju^st nitt ing tn^nund. And 
there is nothing niOri* deadf'uing than just >^randing on the street 
corner. And therefon^. while T am not advcieating dead ends, hcnv do 
ynu kmiw until you ^tart ^ 

Tn North Daknfa in \9M if wns dead eufl. The whole thing wap just 
terrihln. There was nothing tluM'e hut dust atid grnsNiiopiM'rs. T had to 
drive to ^riiuuvotn to get nut of it, T was de^^perate, physieally and 
einntioiially upset. 
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Wd didirt know tluit we wore poor, Evei-ybody wnn poor. Ho thut 
poverty wasirt aoHU'tliing that we tluniplu uLout. Kvoryl)Oily in tiiwn 
was poor. Nolmcly Imd any money. All the hankN wimv i-UisiML We 
bartDred liku some of yon older folkn hwi* in the room remenibt'r. My 
fatlior ran a husinesH/Wi» didn't hiivr eanh. We took in ehiekenn for 
ttiedicine. lind we gave medicine uwnv heeiuiHe tliev t^ouldn't pnv the 
bilU , . , 

Those are days that 1 rememher. I'liut lia^ h*(\ nn impru^t nn nus 

Whfjn I get lip and all my hrillitint friends tell nie nbont all tlw^v 
trainln*r prognnns and .^o fortli whieh 1 voted Un\ I am for tliiMo, 

But £ will tell yon >omething^ .^onietime.^ yon haVi^ <;ot to m*r jM^opU* 
to work. There are streets tinu need to he eli'aiuHh It is nt^t heni'ath 
nnyhody, After all, I ^piMit my time cdeaninir strepts. 1 aiii proiid of 
it. It gave me sonie appreeiation of the otlier guy's job. 

I doift tliink this job thut I have ^ot Iumv is 'pnrti(Mdurly the bent 
one I Imve I'vt^^ had. As a nnittiM' of hu't. it in ilw Umgi^st honred one 
I ever had. Anil sianetinies you get soini' satisfaelion out of knowing 
at least that yon ilid sonu'tiung in the eonstrut^tion projeet. 

llaving said that. I eonie baek to the importanee of wiint luis iu^en 
said here about the Sidiooling program aiul eibu'utimi. We need to 
take a look at what ( V>ngre^snuin Reuss and ('origressman _M<K)reheaii 
and you havi* saitb It isn't just i>ntting ?^omebody in Sidiool. luH'unse 
the kids know tluit, rhnr is just putting thuni (in the sludf too for 
awhile. The cpu^stion is. what are they going to do when they are in 
scliook Ami our okl (Mlueational system has to be i-edesigned soine- 
what toward the eduenlion au<l the work experienee needed to give' 
our young j>eoplc sniue background. 

In my life I didn't have to have an eibientor ta teach me what 1 
needed to^do, I luul a father. I grew up in a HUial! town, in a ^nuiU 
business. T was there with my daddy. He taught nu\ My Uiother taught 
mo. My nnele taught me. Hut T stood at 5:^0 ajn, this morning in 
front of a phmt gate in Wilmington, ami every man that went into 
that General ^rotors plant couldn't bring liis kid along and teaeh 
him liow to work in the plant. And thone are fine ndddle^neome ])eople 
workiiig in that plant, Kven that kind of group eoultln'i tcaeh their 
young people how to work in that plant. 

And the honu* faniily situation toilay is dillerent. I f you are running 
a big supiu'Uiarket tO(lay or a big company you cnu't liring your own 
kid in there and have Inm messing around with you like my father 
did. It is a ditlVrcnt ball gauu', I know that. And therefore tin* role 
of Govermnent in so tnucli more impoi^tant. All these private cnter^ 
prises that mmhI to hire all these y<nmg people mv the very jKjople that 
ean't do it ttulay. And there Is a reas<m for it, I am not scMdding theni, 
Wiiy don^t tliey hire tbeni ? RecMiuse they have had no training nnd have 
had no work experience, 

A fellow that I wf)rk with gave a young man a job. He wrecked 
a ear 3 times on the jtib, In* can't even learn how to drive a imv. 

Finally I said to niy friend, why ilicl yon get that new car^ ,\nd \w 
saicb I hail to. the other one ban been wrecked H t imes. 

He was poing to rehabilitate that young fellow. It was a noble 
thing for hnn to do. Hut it would have \ioou better to ])ut that yr)ung 
man in Home kinti of training program to learn how to drive an auto- 
mobile and take care of it. To change the sparkplugs you tlon'l al = 
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ways IiiiVf to to i\\\^n^ Hrmion. Vou ('an li'nrn to dt» tliiin^^ likf 
that, " 

What 1 ain gonluir at thv nv^v^^Uv of jnihlir ^^u inv .If-i-niiio- it^ 
p/foiiH 111 a way thar putH iuM)i>U' to work, muuiuM' inni rui^tln^ 
sinyile pirrpu«iM)r^ri»tt!ii<r thiMu No, h 

No. 2 training, hopofnily to <ri*r n nkill .ir a MMninkill. 
And No. a, thp i lo^vv i-oortliiuu ioji iM^r wtHMi thi- priviiti' HtM-tni- whi^n* 
nio^t of thvm nltiniatuly imd up, hopofnllv, and tln^ imUUv -tM-ior 
,1 i^^'; ^Vi- KiMUiiHiv aihl Johnson athnini^trai ic.ns 

r.ie I Kmph>ynuMit ^vvvlcv rnndiu Um| a r-uhool roopi^rut 1 vi' pro^n-ain 
that soinu of yoii inay hv tannliar wiUi which put traiiiud phuvnu^it 
ofticuns m almoHt oiu-half of rhi^ hiirh ^cliool^ in thi^ (^nmitrv trainiMl 
phu-enuMironitTrsritrhi in rliP hiirh SMhooln. In Mumvsnin \md pro^ 
toHional job cnunmdorH nnc! vont h c)pp()rtiniit v .HMiti^rs in 470 of the H^O 
hi-h sdio(»lH in t\w Stntv nf >Iinn*^^^ota hv Umi I u an (Miairinan of thf 
loiuh Opportunity (onn.^il of our iM'tU^nii ( loviMnniPut, T\w Hr^r 
thing that Mi% Nixon anfl y\v^ A*aiw\v dul wan lo abcilinh tho Youth 
Opportunity C^>unriL T\w iwxt thin0 thi^v did wan in .Mit tlu> huart 
out of tho job pvti^vnm. biM-aii^i' tlu^y naid if fonr tO(j niuidi. 

I wi'Ut arul vihUimI t*viuw Job (%ups proirrani in ihi* rnitiMl Stnti'H 
1 ^aw what ctnild happiMh I wan tbr aut hf>r of the* Voutli KniiilnvnuM.t 
Ai't. 1 was itH innuiu^r, xhy iivm bill whi-ri dolni KiunuHlv l>uranio 
1 ri'sidcuit ()f fho nf thv- rnitiMl HtatoH, So I ^ot a ftdl himd Of ^tiNun 
up on thiH husnu'Hf^. And T will novt^r foririvo Hirluird Nixon and hin 
rrowd for a |r>t of thingH. but ont* of tju* fhinirH I won't foririvp tluMu 
fc)r was (aitting that jol> opporrnnit y proirrain to ribbfUis. tlu^v wcmt 
lyarninir ^^killH, they were h-arrnuir Iiow to it\)i^vntv hoavv niai-liinory. 
tiiey wiMv It^arninir how tfj bi* rrafiHunuh and thvy wtuv liMirninii rar= 
I)onfn\ flu'v wiuy IcMiruing niaHcairy. tlu'y wiMu^drarninJx howlo do 
thintrH, Hilt thv Xixon*adruiniHt ration Haid it wa^ too c'XponHiv^s 

III my Start* we bad. I ivpcat, 470 oiu of ^riU hiirh PidioolH with jo!) 
plariMUPnt pi-ciph^ riirlit in hi^h HrboiilH. T^ut now that pi7)trnun i^ dr= 
nnu't iisitionwidis 

And T hohl ('(Mi^rn--H Horninvhat (hMvlict in thin^ fbinir, too, Wv ought 
to bavt^ biMMi j-Iniving ii down t hi*irM In on in. ^ 

In ^^in?U'?^otn tbo lunploynuuit Hi»i'viiM' iu ^finn^'apnliH and St. l*atd 
aroa Htill hayi* profoHsjonalH who sptMu! 1 or U dayn iNich vpur in flip 
inner vity higb ^phook and j-aiaw on this bighlv smu'iwful pniirranK 
the rt'ason I rncuition it. It works. Thov work with all th(^*-r)ni = 
panics, thv tt^xtih^ inthistry. thv chM'troiiic iiabistrv, and I hp Fodi>raI 
Rosprvc bank. I flon't nUvu ('oniplirncnt tho iMMhu-al Hosprvp. But 
tlipy bavi* t'ViMi Vivvn hiring sonu> of t Iicsp ymuiir fi-londs of ours, 

I just wondiM-. have ynu had that prograrii lii Pittsburgh muvv vou 
bet-anic* nmyor' i " . 

^Vhon did yoii bi'cnnip rna vor^ 
May()i' FLAinarrv, Tn 1070 T tofik oilier. 

Ohainnan TTr^riurnKV. The natioiuil oiror't was paniHOnd (uU tliat 
yoar* 

Maycu' Fi.AnKm'Y. T\ight, 

I ch)rri think wt» have nniclu All we luive had is tht» suininor youth 
prot^raiin 

( 'hairnmu TTTMPfTnKv. Jn^i the suinuH^r youtli pro^rani ? 
^favor FLAnKirrv. Yes. 
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Chnimian H™pnnF.Y. l^nrich in itself lian done a lot of ^oocl tiiinrrri. 

Do you know wlmt kind of FtHlonil nrtivitips or initiiitivuH ntv 
imderwav in vour citv that voii c^ould ituIIv put vour Hup*r on and 
identify/outHidp of tlio snnnupr voutli |)rOffrani ? 

Mayor Fi^^iikhtt. WpII. we hkvv tlio CKTA protrrani, of mniw. 

Chninnnn HvMrnm.w Tliat Is a urunt |)roiirain. 

Mayor Fi-\HKRTY, Thv (MCTA prn^rnni lui^^ hei^n. Tt Iihh Imnx a 1)1^ 
lielp in a period of hi^li unenii)loyniont, Of t-nurHo yoii have a piM'iod 
of hi|rh unpniployniont in ordur to (jinilify for u luiniber of joks avail- 
able. But it has boon a tnuu^ition tlnn^ lov uww ami wonuMi wlio hnvv 
lost thovv jol)s ill indnmry from plantH niovin*r out. or frfnu job Iornds 
with unemploynient, Tt has bren a l)ig help, And it la something of 
coureo tliat yon mn liold for a yonr or two niul thi'u niovi» on intosnine- 
thing else, Hopefidiv we ran move on tiiese people that have beon 
employed in the CWtX pro^ranu Hnt CKTA has been a big lielp to tlie 

rnmn lli Mvunvn^. Yoii havi^ Innl a fairlv ^nod platHMnent record, 
as I recalU with CETA. I know tlnit CKVA in some plaees has had 
mora difficulty. 

Mayor Flahehtv, Well, with liigli nnem|doynient I eairt tell you 
that it has been that irood. We hiive had. even iii our nwn ease— if T 
am goin^ to hire somebody for a lit^rmanerit eity ])ositioiu if T ean 
move them from <^ETA into a pernuinent eity position, I do. as posi- 
tions become availuble. 

Chairman Humphiikv, 1 sat down hist wet*k with the ('ETA direetor 
in a little town, a niedium sized eity in my Htute eallecl Ht. (Mond. Aiid 
the CETA prog rani there is doino- very *|ood thin«rs In Ijoth tin* ])rivate 
and the publie sector, You read about it luu e in WaHliin*rton, Wlien I 
am voting on it, T just thoiight T would go and find (nit what is ^oing 
on* It is u i^ally remarkable program. Ami T want to say to my 
colleagues, we tried to inerease it. Hut we had thi^ne ])eo])le \n the 
administration who Hgured thlit vou enirt atFord tiiiujrs like that and 
vetoed it. 

Mayor FraiiKUTV, And we are lookinii forward to the new piii»lir 
works bill which with ytnir iudp nnd the eongressmu!! here is eoniing 
on. And that has been a i)ig help in the eommittee in pi ovidin^j employ- 
ment. We are workinfr tf> prf)VitU* rhe inipleineiitai ion for it. Aiul I 
think it is gtmig to be a bi*r lielp. 

rhairman IIi^^fiuiUKv. 1 wonld just liketonotp frirthe reeord here— 
the staff helped me *fet this inftu-mation - that about o years ago the 
State department of einployment serviee?^ in my State r^turted its own 
miniofIi<-e program which s^ts np an emph)yinent serviee olliee ea(*h 
summer in the small towns arnund the State that aretrt normally 
served. And its stalls these with mw or two young i)eople whose jo)) " 
to find jol>s locally for other young i)eople. It is a kind of ])ublie 
service, young peoples" unnner jobs. This program has been so sncfu»^N- 
ful that more tluin nn sueh ininioflicTs were opened this past summer, 
with about inn young people nuinning them. Ami eaeh young persfai 
in the miniofliee fournl an average^ of lOO j<il)s foi' cither young people, 
for a total of in,0(M) youth joI>s in the 8tati' fnitn tins jirogram alone. 
That is over anrl above tlu^ summer youth jobs. 

In addition, the employrneiit ser vice's regular oiliees found 20,000 
iuch jobs in the larger cities and towjis, and the State legislature 
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found an adtUtioiuil njOOO Htutt* publU' ^urviuu jobs, for a total of 85,000 
youth jobs in Muuiesota thiri yuninan', 

And let ms tell you^ it hiis had a treinundoiis iiiipiict. The* little vil- 
lage, in which I live, of WavDrly ih now buihUiig ii recreiitioii park 
right along the lakefront. They jiiHt openuil up their tennis fOtirts. and 
they are. opening up their eanijiHitey. Aiul all is; iH'ing (lone witli young 
people under supervi.sion. 

I watched tlH?ni on this Hnnnnei\voiith piT)grrini. You t"in look right 
out on the separate ofHce l)uildingH froTu niy ofMce, Aiul there were 
five or six young people in this eourtyarfK and they wei'e not doing 
anytliing, l^eause nobody was Hu])ei'visinir them. 

That is not untisua], I liire finuie for rny iilaeo at home, and they 
won't work imtil theri* is Hojjiuhody on ilieir bac^k. That was the way 
witli me, That is how my father beeanie well ae*piainted with ine. You 
have got to luive Honieboily on your tail all tlie time, pnrticndarly when 
you are growing up. And you liavi* uor a hit of vitality that yon can 
use if you want to. 

What Ijirn getting at i>^, this ean be done. 

Mayor Flaiikhtv. You have hit on one of the problenis. supervision. 
When Congress provides work jobn. we Hud one of the dillieulties is 
tliat they generally do not providt— antl 1 reeoguixe yon are (hailing 
with a eerinifi liniited nnidunE of reHoiirees— for niiildle iuanagement 
h»vel joli^ oi^ mueh in the way cjf Hiqiervi^^oiy^ johs. And so wIumi all of 
a sudden fin June I wlien I llnd niy-elf with hSHH) new ein[)loyeeR that 
are corning on for Hiinnner jobs, I never kncjw until perhaps Juiie tluit 
J am going to gpi them in i \w first plaee. and then alf of a sudden there 
they are at the d(MU% and we have fu hui'riedly tvy to get them to work. 

I Otf the record disc ussi oil /) . 

(liairnuui^lIi-MciinKV. Mr, Flaherty. 1 ain not going to keep you 
any longer, I know that you have given iis a lot to think about. 

And I want my to you, M:.. Siau^Ui^. that T thoroughly tmdei^score 
your emphasis upon the edut'. t : ii,:;] nsperts. T hope that we may hear 
even niore from Sir. Fiid^'^ h^mI others as Ui he kind of trainii{^ that 
we ran put into onr selino- -y ^tenu hai is ?o vitul. That is not CETA 
nssucli. but it tien in -Hi -•nrk^^tudy eoneept that sve use at the collego 
leveh We hnv^ -i w* ? J udy =W^0'^ at the (*ollege level. And sonie where 
along file Hue Wi^ Imve to faec* u]) to the fact of what this costs iii do!- 
larB. This is inipo \ I un^ not ttyin^ to put tlie cost up there as an 
iinpedinicut. I jus^ : igge-t that we have in cost it out. Because T have 
lenrued to live with what we call the alteriuit i ve^. Then* isn't any 
sttaight line at alK there is no single choice in life. It is alternatives, 
always. 

There is on(\way tiiat you can save some money, if yon are reallv inter- 
ested in saving mnney, XiMur see a vem ^t. Xevi^^ see a doi^tor. And 
don't feed })eopIe. That will save yci; .nn iey. Of eourse, yon will die. 
But there are always peo])le that'.nr i ried that yon are going to 
spend some money, Tlu* interesting thini that tiiose very same people 
lire the very ones whf) are spending tlu^ inuney, tiif*v are spending the 
money to fix np the lu»dge at their houie, thc»y ari' spending the mt)nev 
to send ther mitis and daughtf»rs to the ipgiicHt priced colleges. Anil 
T appland them for it, but 1 don't think riiat is spending, I think that 
is investitig. 
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I will never forget tho urginvient over tlic Job CorpH. We jn.'ieeti 
out what it cont to put somebody through the Job Corps, And it does 
cmt as much to put somebody througli the Joli Corps an it does to 
put them through Harvard. And the nites of droiunUH in narvard 
war© higher than the Job Corps. 

You hear people miyhig all tiie time, ho wvnt to Harvard, hut no- 
body over said, I went to the Job Corps. And Home of theHe Job Corps 
^aduates were pretty gootL I h_ud une of them travt/l with me in VM'iH. 
His nam© is George Foreman, He ha^ made sonu^ nioiie}* since tlien. lie 
was th© world heavyweight champion. He competed in the Olyiupics 
in Mexico, and he didn't let the Knsmans win it. We ou^ht to «rive him 
a priz© for that^ he cold-cocked them, bingo. He lu^ld up that liitle 
Amarican flag* He was a Job Corps boy. 

Mr, Nixon rewarded him and his great achievenient i)y saying we 
hop© this little progrum will help, and since then the Kimsians have 
been the champions. 

I want to bring up the other %vitn esses. Thank you very ninch. 

We hnve Mrs. Beatrice Renhens. from Columhin : ^Ir, Bernard 
Andeiwn. profesHOr in the Wharton School: and ^Ir, Paul Barton 
froni the National Manpower Tnstitnte. 

And might T suggest that if it is agreeable with my colleagne, wc 
will go right down the line and hear tlic testimony of the three wit- 
nesses. 

Mrs* Eeuhoni, w^e wnll start with you. Voii have heard all of my 
prejudices this niorning. 

BTATEMmiT OF BEATEICE BEtTBENS, SEKIOH RESEAECH 
ASiOCIATi;, COLUMBIA UNI7EESITY 

Mi^, Eeurexs. Some of your renuirkH fit rig) it in with the things T 
am going to say. Bt*sides* T l>elieve so much in free Hjieei^h that T feel 
even Senators hnvv the right to liave nidi mi ted prejudi(^(*H, 

Chairman HuMpimKY. You may pi ocecd, 

Mrs, Reubexs. I have been interested iri American youth em pi n-y— 
ment and nnemploynient prol)lenis as compared with those of other in- 
dustrialized countries. I want to comjjari^ the nneniployment experi- 
ence, the attitudes toward youth and youth unempinymeiit. ancl the 
different kinds of progranis tlint exint in tliesc countriuS, T have five 
main topics. 

First, some comjjariHon of the n<^tniil nncMnpicnMncMit cx])eri(Miccs. 
And second, some discussion of tlu^ cause of rising youtli ini em- 
ployment. 

Chairman ITt^^rpiinKY. Do ytm have n ])re])ared stateuicnt? 
Mrs. Rkubeks. Yes* T liave one copy. 

Chairman ITT'MpnnKY- That is all right. T didn^t know if you liad it 
for the connnittee or not, 

Mrs. Hki'beks. T will talk very briefly from tlie |) re pa ret I statement. 
The five main, lieadings w^oidd be the comparison of the youth uneni- 
ployment experience i some (liscnssion of causes whicli seem to l)e com- 
nion aniong the countries, altliouirh they luiven/t talked to each other 
much about this: attitudes in other countries: recession programs; 
and tlien some of tlie longer run iirogranis for tlie transition from 
school to work. 
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Til fill* llM>(fV wi' nlsvnVH l ilid niiii-i' rnuiinM<'?^ tor tliuir low ynuih 
UMOiiiplfu mcnt lulrs iitiil inline, l liis IniH t'luuiLriMK -^o wo iiui^t iiiNi' up 
thh wluAv approni'iu hi {iM-i , M>Mii* rMMini rion aiv vt^ry i-lohi' to n^=^ in tlu'ir 
yntirh muMuplnynuMit i*nt*'N. l^i^'iuiHt* tliuy uro vi'i-y luiu-h ih'ti'riuiii^Ml 
by* tlmovoi'ull inu'in]i|i»yuu»nt nito iii a rnunti^y, niul liumt of iUv^m* i\rv 
Htill lnwi»r lluui om-ynufh iMili-^^ -viitM^nlly nru U)\vi^v tluiii ourn. Hut if 
we iuke tlio ratio of ynutli uiitMUployiiuMU to ndult inu'!ii]il<!yiiuMit a^ 
a inua:air(s tlu^rt* nw \u-\v Ht*\i'ral iMiuiitrii^h wlurh Imw lutxh^'V ratio- 
tlinn we tin, 

I ruc'Oiiflv spirit a inontli in Aiisiralia i^ti an cillirial nn^^^ioI!, iiivt»Hn- 
*jat iiiij till* t raIl^irinn I'mii i Hi^ii»M>l to u nrk. Tl u^y Wi iv vnvwnt \ \ linvmix 
ulnioNt lil piM'fnuit ViJUlli luuMiiploynuMil . Inn liiir laal 1 pi'rrtait iii tlu* 
lUdoX It isaiipajini lUnl AfiifrlrMn !\pi iiniit hMK- ai^' 1 u-ifmii HiiT t * * 
crop ijp in many rMiint rii-^. Aiui ihi?^ i^ luUiiraK Wi^ arv the iiuln^^irial 
leaiUns tlu' TiM'lmoinijii'a I Irriiii-r. nnu in njnny \vay?^ llu- r-c^i ial tivnd?^ 
loathas \\'}K'iU'Vor I iro ahroMil, piMjpIc winii (o knov^ wi.ar i- happpuin^ 
horn bocaiiso tlu^y ('Xpc^f^t it in vvurli tluan in p(M'luip^ r? yrnr-. 

< 'haii'niiiii H r>i piiiiKV. 1 iint ii i= t hat KraiiriOiaM )»t'y;nn {< ' i^xpori- 
(Mice a heavy ynnth inHMUpioynit'iit , 

Mrs, Hki'iu;ns, Ail ot' Knropi' ha- hiMaiar^ yinirii niuMnjjUjynuMit ])roh= 
liansi. nnu h irh>ru ilinn (hey h;n Itau ^-ihin^ flii^ taal of Wmhl War I L 
Tht»v aro now tryin<r to oxplain tluK new tU \ i']i>pnitMii , 1 liavf put to- 
*j(*flu'r if^ j'jin^t'H that are *Miiiininnly ('itial in the iinluHtiaaliziMl ream- 
1 rie?^ fo!' ihi^ rine in yonth inuaiiploynuait, 'riu^^^e i'au^es tlrj noi Imvis 
the HMine Ht ren^th e\ rry whrre. iMil i hey liave Honie validity. I will 
nuMition theni qnito (|iiii-kly svithniit piin^ into thenu nnlens ^oaieoiie 
wantH to"qiu*ry na* on iliiMii, 

Fii^^t, tlu^ clenib^i'apliii' frendH. llu^ ]>reHHnre fronj tiu* baby hoonu 
Nnw. tiuH rona*H at ilitb'i'ent tiuu^s in illifereiit eiamtric*^. biit ahuoPt 
ev( rv ennntl'y hn-^ had Hinn- of ii, and in Houie ii^ is still Hfron^i. (ter- 
nianv, Foi^ I'SiUnplis i?^ )im abiiut f o lin\'e a la'avy inerea^^e ninee they are 
on a (liflnront eyelo ft nni w^. TluMr lirnt baby bnoiu was uadnr TTiOer in 
rind tiuM!^ iu^x! boom (m i nrriMl In the U);>!rs, Tliey are now irettinff 
the third round of it. And it eoint*M at an ineonvenient tinu^ foi' ilirni 
be<*anr-(* of t hi' rt f-es^irni and t he tU'eline in a]>prent iei*?Iu])S, 

Prolony^iMl e<bieation, whirh ail the c-MuntrifH have expiMaentaHb 
inerelv ]>f)?^t]aaie^ ihr denioLrra phi*' problenu sliiftin<r it in bitrher 
nccHpational levels, 

V\\v sejMnul ^an^-e in ytHnii uneniplnynuan \^ rran])!'! it uai from 
wnn e'n wlio^c' lab'M' b U iH- pa rt jiapat i* ai has ri^iai t^Imi r]>ly, 

'riii' tiiird ran-^e 1- a -jf^wdown in (la* inerea^^e <jf ]irodnetivity I'ntnR, 
I believe that Knrojx* ha:^ I'onipleted its pnHt = war r(*eon-t raet ion, and 
that tliey arc* in (juite a iliffei'ent prriod iiow. \\Miat wi* adinirial as f idl 
fMnploynicMit may no baiiriM' be fiuMr experieia^e, aiid tlu'V inny \ook 
back lonijin^lv on that ])e!aod inneh an we htn'e looked at tbeni anri 
( hriUirht, if we efinhl rady ia»ii at e tbenu 

^riie fonitb i?i ehan^en in hu'lirudo^y nial seale rvf operatioaH. whjeb 
ban eliniinatiMl tn- redntu'd nainy jobs fni* yiniiln 'rhere is tlu* tleclnio 
of indiiHt rii'H whieh fornuM'ly nsed n hiirh proporlion of yonn*i pcopUs 
and partienhirh^ ihosc^ thai r'nnld nlHfn'b yonni^ [imple with low 
aeacienue abilify, A^rieaUnre is aiicitlier (aise. 

Til tlip pa-^t Wi^ eould bide a ^reat aian\ tbin^rs on i\w faian in terms 
of ])onpl(^ who xNTnai't very faaupet iti ve, Xow, a^riaenlhu'e. bavinir 
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^d^^ittfed' every whero in omploymeiit, is not a refuge for uiany young 

^|^|i|pairiian Hum Also it requires a groat tQclinical ability to 

^IScuS fa tractor- To operate a 4-wlieel trautor you have to bo u'* engi- 
^^'ni^fc practically* - 
^^^&s^:3RiOTEN8* Yes; the difference in the ways that iiidustricg arc 
^pffin;ii5Snothar aipect of ti^ 

,,,^&|Lst^^ caiise, one I tliink m much strongt^^ in Europe tliau it i« 
^^^Sfe^^ there i^: the protection of the existing work forcM tliroiigh oin- 

or trade nnion a^reenicnts, Tliis is all 
iS detriment of new entrants, as it proteetH older worker8 and those 
xiieniority, 

.^^ii^isiscth cause is a rather interesting and toucliy subjert, the wage 
|i^^!i5B;^!?^y^la^ is a narrowing of the dilfcrentials in 

^J^pagKiates and earnings iH^tweon young and adult workers, with the 
iSJ^iDtisequenceth^ employci^B in niany countries feel that young workers 
^if^ tcfo^ costly* WI^ is interegting'to nie is that thiH development has 
l|)|^i©|curred in coiuitries which over the years have had a youth dif^r- 
tej^ntiid^ m legally or through colfective bargnining agreenienta 
IPpJirKtse:!^^^ stem thi?^ partieular development, 

PfKiham^ly, that youth wagc^have risen faster thffri- aclult wiTgenr X- think 
^jf f;tKflt this is a sigTiiflcant aspeet of any discussion we in Ihe TTnited 
KjilStates inight have about institnting a youth differential in tlie hope 
pf|^Kat'it.,woidd increase yonth eniployment. TJnh\sR we recogirize tJiat 
pllypthet-.faetoi'S also affect" this changing ratio between yontli and adult 
py^^wiges, not only the legal provisions, we will be led astray. One factor 

Is the change in the composition of yoiith jolis. The very elinrmation of 

some nnskilled jobs that T rnentioned lias shifted up the average earn- 
?J . ings of tliofie youths who are (Mnployed. Tlie estabiiRhment of higher 
^ ybuth w^ages mav have e rented a re it n in a mount of youth unemploy- 
]r^-- ment, but it is not all due tn a uniform miniunnn wage. L therefore. 

take a different ponition on the imifonn minimum wage^and discus- 

slon about clianging it. T l>elieve thnt a youth ditTereiifml would lie 
J? quite ineffective in ein^ating a lot of new jobs, but it wouldirt be as 

disastroits as some of the oppoiHmts of the di tVereiitial have main- 
K-'tained. Basicallv. T don't think it is goin«r to nontribiite ii great deab 
- -Siince there are political cousidc^rutinns in ehnnging the existing pol^ 

icy^ I doubt whether it ouglit to lie undertaken. Perhaps it Khquld be 
i , r tried ou a Hinall experimental nrale, which is ii line of nc tion we 
■ have used on other iRsnes. 

JRepresentative Bi^rss, You have uhimI it where? 

^^rsr^KUBKys. Wo have u^ed some meinl ex^ - jMnientation like the 
S incentive in New Jersey, the scOieme for giving pie income snpple- 

ments to see if it would infhiem'e the number of woi-k-hoiirH they 
- put in. 

Representative Bia'ss. T tbouglit •yon were tnlknig about a lower 
; - youth minimum wage. , 
;fr ^ : Mi^. EKi/nKxs. T HU^gest that it (*onld bn experimented with instead 
of being institutionalized in n national law at once. But T think it is 
^3:© iniportance to weigh tlu* oilier factors that are in 

S flnencing the actual earnings apart from tlie minimnm wage itself. 
if:r^r Then there is, point eight, n decline in apprenticeship nr training 
1%. vvfteancies TDlative to total employment in those couiitries which havo 



a Kigh development of tins pavtieulay mctliod of oaship tli© traiisition 
from school to work. Tins uuclino apiicMirs to Im duo inahily to tech- 
nological and cout factoi'i. 

Ifinth is the mutter of youth attitudes toward work. I tlunk that 
in spite of Senator Jiuini)hit*y s talk about i\w value of ^ome dead 
end jobs, we have to recognize tluit throughout the world tliore is a 
new* seloctivity about the ty])e8 of jolm that youtli wmII nceept, and 
mnch concern about the eonditions of work, and hours of work^ — - 
objectioUB to weekend work or ni*^ht work. The cpuility of supervision 
is ioniething timt youtli feels a right to challeujre. HpHeying the pres- 
sures at work* eidarging the o|)])ort unities for partieipntion and 
decisionmaking* and iniproving ])hy.^ieal conditionB of work— all of 
these ideas are byprodiiets^ of our ulllupnt fiociety wiiich is what we 
all wanted for our children, liiit wlien tlioy start asking for these 
by-products we get angry at tlienu 

Chairinan HttMenuKV, That is my position, 

Mrs. Rkubrxs* Tliese iiewer views have a]j]}earod around the world, 
and with sunh similarity of ex])ri'S.^ion that one must take them 
seriously as a sorial trend. 

The final point is the legal barriers to yontli eniployment, such as 
the cliild and youtli labor laws* Althougli many noiuitries cite these 
laws as obstacles, there Ints not been very good evidence that they are 
a serious deterrent to em])loynient. Certainly they can be a nuisance 
to employers who want to liire youtlu but many complaints conie from 
those wlio don't employ many young ])eople. Tliose laws should be 
niodernis'.ed, hut it is unlikely that it will have a great elfect on youth 
employment. 

This has been a long list of the causes of youth nnemploymentj 
and a rather devastating one, if you conHid?r the number of basic 
conditions which are adverse to youth, It is a major cliallenge to any 
full employment ])olicy in the United States, i)ecause we, along with 
Canada and Australia, have a rapidly growing labor force compared to 
otlier countries. We don^t appreciate enoiigh the extent to which other 
coim tries have not had a rapidly growing labor foice, even includ- 
ing foreign wfn'kers. and therefore have liad a much easier job of 
providing full employment. 

There is another way in which some of these foreign countries show 
lass youth unemployment than we do, They exclude in their statistics 
and also from their nneniploynient progranis any young people who 
are in full time ed neat ion aucl who are seeking jobs during the school 
year. They simply do not consider this a part of youth unemployment 
or a problem. Part of the reason they don't consider it a problem is 
that some t^omi tries provide students in liigli schools with govern- 
ment grants, eHperinlly to low income youth, so that they can stay in 
schOoL This is one approaeh to inducing the j^iessure to take part- 
time jobs. It is also an ap])roacli to providing greater equality of op- 
portunity in education, biit it Is something that we have hardly ex- 
plored for secondary education. We have done it mostly at the higher 
education leveh liut it is done very widelj^ at the secondary level in 
other countries. 

Since a large proportion of teenage unemjjloyed youtli in tlie United 
States IS in schooh one of our policy appronclies might be to draw a 
sharp distinction between in-school and out-of-school youth in the 
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programs as well as in thp BtntiBtlcs on the lalwr force, tMnploynuMit. 
and unemployiTiDnt. Given t\ui diniDiiBioiis anrt intrnrtabilit y of Anion- 
eon youth unemploviiient probkni^. it coiild be holpful to nOognti-tlio 
in-Bchool youth to the Ddncatiau autlioiitio.^/who slionlcl irionnMnrgi'* 
scale programs of pfticl work-study, coinnninity Hervicis aiid other ac- 
tivities that yield some income. This would decrease the roniiietition 
for jobs between In-Bcbool and otit-of-schnol youtli. nnd it nii^lit lend 
to a more productive use of school time and bettor preparation for 
work on the part of the in-Bchool youth. At the ianie time the einjilov- 
ment programs can l)c concentrated on the out-of-srliool voiitli wlu) 
are olderrmostlv 18 and 10 and are from lower income families tlinn 
in-8chool imetnployed yonth. Ont^of^scliool youth n re entering their 
working lives whefens the in-sehool youth n re seeking part-tiiue work 
which will not necessarilv have much connection with tlieir future. 

Turning to attitudes of the society toward yonth unemployuient. it 
seems to me that abroad, where peofjle had become arruRtome<l to full 
employment and the econoniy ensily nk^orbed all of tlie new entrants, 
they take a serious view of youth unemployniput lK>th as a reee^mon 
and a structural problem, They sound as if they had diHCOV(*red T^- 
gionnaire'B cliscase,,3ut our attitude in more like that of ^ouiebody 
who has had a peimstenl headache, and now his lieadnclie is n little 
bifc wi^e. He says, it i.^ no use doin^ anything abont it, mayV)e it will 
get better, I have_to live ^vith it, It is that kind of contraj^t. Youth 
unemployment in Europe also is a social issue. They have street clemon= 
strations by younj^ unemployed people, And nationnl leaders fear 
political extremism, anions otlier consequences. 

I see three main attitudes abroad toward youth uueuiiiloyiueut and 
what oiight to be done about it* 

The first is that unemployment cousritiites n serious loss to any ynutli 
who has trouble in obtninih^ his first job or in i^enuiining in eiuploy- 
ment in the earlv yeni'S of his labor nuirket experience. It is damairing 
to him, it is a bad introdnrtion to working life, and it m nufnvoiiil>le 
to the development of his career. 1 think that this concern for the 
individual as a part of overall maniiower policy is lacking in tlie 
United States. We have not extended help to all uneuiployed youth: 
but have tended to concentrate on certain (lisadvantnged frronps. The 
European approach has been that every single uneiuployed youth 
emerging from school is a jiroblem. In American ter-ms we wmdd be 
planning a program for those high school graduates of June lOTH who 
are still uneinployed in Oetoher. Tliat kind of overall ap])roach would 
mark the difference but ween us and them. 

The second attitude toward youHi niieniployuuMit we alj^o do not take 
seriously. It is that the moveuient of young people into the lalmr fo^ 
is the nioHt important single way in w^hich tiie lnhor force and its avcu- 
age level of skill are renewocl and developed. Tf cyclical or secular de- 
velopments reduce the intake of new eutrantH. the Xatum ancl eroiiomy 
lose by youth nnemplnyment. Tliiis programs for youth are in the na- 
tional interest. T think it woidd be quite hard to Hud Ainericau state- 
ments which omphaHize this aspect. We tend very much to stress help 
to particular individuals. 

The third attitude which I hnve already mentioned involves the 
noliticiil and social eonsequeiices of heavy iineuiploynieut. Tt might 
be compared to our concern about tlie social dyunmite of inner-city 
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iiucMnployincmh 'I'lint in wlii'iv svv \u\v^ c'otu'ontnilrul our groalosl, of- 
foiis. Vot, witlifiiil fliHrtniiiriii^ flu* Hiynifh'iuuM» nt' inu»miJh^vtMl minor- 
ity vontlu and tlio pmliloni ilwy will rontinuo fo hnvo honni^o Ihoir 
JUlinliorsi will bo inrroaHin^ whilo the niniibor of whilo yotitlm will 
not, I (hink (Mir pnWry In rinoHrfonahlo. Wv iuxvv lu'on provHlli!^ iniulo- 
ijuato nuMiHuroH, c|nnnti1arivc'ly and qUMlitntividv, for ihiH particniar 
group in light of t\w (\oh\>ovuU^ sihiation in the inniM' viWv^. And at tho 
mnu' \h\w ihoovornll proviHion f(tr nil nniMiipinyiMl ynnlli with prol)- 
U'lm—fnv cxaniplp, lii^rh hi'IiikjI rlropcailH, 70 porcimt (if wlioni aro 
wlntP^hnH lH'tMi niiiiiniah So I himmi lark in thaf area aswoll, 

/rho kind rif wvv^^um ]mi^vi\m^ lhat havo Imm dovi^iMl in othw 
i^onntrioH lu)hl nn ^nrprin^^ for nn. \\\^ havp pionoiM-cd uniMnplnvnuMit 
prognun^, ^irnM* wo havp had nioro vvwi^m to have mndi pro^raniH. 
<|oin^ hai'k Ijj th£> thirticH. In snh^iMpaMii yvtivs \vv liave had oNppi'ioncu 
\\'\t\\ many prij^rnmH. WiMuitor Ilnmphrpv was lollinir ahcmt Hoino 
at tluM-arlipr pro^ranis and svhal has happnmMi (o (hem. Wv don^t have 
to olsowhere to learn aijont the kind of thin^n that ean he done, 
and what the isHiien arc\ 

' 'i'heri* are alno Y^nnw foroi^rn apjiroat^hei^ we prolmhlv would rejeet. 
iMir oxaniphs many c'(MmtricH iiow pay nneniplovment 'henetitrt or im^ 
emphi\'nient a^^iHtanre to yoini^ per^ple who lune never worked at 
all. I hey have Ijeen out of Neluiol for W months (n i\ luonths without 
•letnn*^ jfilm. and they p> riirlit oji the^c^ pro^rainH. Ar auothei' exam^ 
pie. Helgium is ntiw tryinir to (^onipel eniplos-ers to take on eNtratrain- 
tw. And there is a propoHctl program to foster eai'lv mtirement ko 
that yonnu people i-an he taken on. 

Hm where tin* KnropiMin pnii|rams ai'e juHH^ptahle and etfeetive, vev- 
tain ('harat^ferisfies mark thenh 1'he^e iin* worth ronHiihM^intr in an 
inte^nitiMl prri^rauh 

On<>. pro^ranis ar<* prepart*fl iii prospiM-oiiH periodR and into effeet 
pj'oniprly an eeoMonnt' indiinit<u^s ^how ilcidines, 

I'wo. «r(Mierai monetaiy- and iwon] meaHnresare well integrated with 
sp(>(Mfi<* nneniployinent nieaKures, 

Three, witiiin tiie Hjieeifie nnemplovnsent mensnres. speeial pro<rrnniR 
for youth oeenpy a posifion wliieh rpflprtsthe soeial prioHt v attached 
to t liiHse^rinent of thv popidation. 

Kom% a Nutlic'i(Mit variety of meaHUre^^ and lai-tiiMMiomrh pro^^runiHare 
prfn;ided to eoyer tlie needs of a diverse uneniplnved popuhitlnn. 

Fjve. provisions foi- redur!n<r or idosin^ down of i)ro<rramH are set 
UN a response to rhun*ro^ in the erMammv, and programs are not ended 
KiUiiply forfinaneial reasons. 

Six. a set of husie pi^Oi^j-ams ffnM raining, niohilit y^whieh Con<rreRR- 
inan Kensn nient loned— iii(H>me jnaintenanee and other ineasnreN 'm 
kept pernmnently in plaee witji cyelinil vnriationH In the utilisation. 

Lookjn^ HpcM'ifa^ally at npproa<'hes to tlw reeessloin other emmtrleH 
clo not ntjhxe pidilie serviri* emphiyment as nnieh as we do, ancl thn 
newoHt and most svichOy uscil measu/'e iii hoth the alNa^e prn<ri'am« and 
youth speifle nneinployment i)ro^ramH has been snbsidies to private 
enterpriHos, to eneoiira^re training nn<l emplovirient or- (^ombimitioiiH of 
both, Snbmdles have hecn ollVred to i)ri vate emplovers and to vanonM 
levels of ^roviirnment, whieh is an inten^stinir viiriant on it. Hiili^idies 
are said to nuike a eontrihut ion to output at little eost above the inrome 
mauitenanee paymentH. wliieh aro veiy snhstnutial in these eonntriep, 
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>£ptOno specific sti^rgestion which PinprpH fi-oin roeeiit progiHiinH for 
J^oiith.in other conntries m the Bulwiclii^iition of oinploy<prH who nor- 
^mallj^ Bire apprentices in prograniH rc»«|i?4trr(Hl with the* Dopnrtinont 
Labor. Such snbsidipB could bp |rnui(c>cl to omployc^rH who luv willing 
^to^liirel extra a^pren tic iiiul [3rov(' their ability to olTw I ho fiill^ 
^p^resoribed training in occnpatiouH wlioro udditioiuil craft^nuMi will 
P^Jm needed, 

^^pIvThe introduction of mich mibRidicH ini^ht load to a inoro pcrinanpiit 
^p|ibiTO of financial support for apprcutiuoHhip, which Iuin hcuii iir^ed 
^^^Cm'^other grounds. The official connDctiou^ of ro^iHtnrod apprentice- 
B|/''shigBy that is, through the Departnient of Labor, aiul tlje fact that we 
&V already have programs to open apprenticeHhij) to niinority ^roni)H ahd 
^^^'to wonien, make thin a very Buitable kincl of youth training to mib- 
fev: sidize on an ex peri mental ban in. This, of courHe, woid<l be a very Hniall 
program* And it still is tnus aR I Raid earlier* that I doubt that 
4%*' apprenticeBhip in thisi country in going to be oiu» of the niajor wayn 
. of providing a transit ion from Hchool to work. But 1 tlrink, uiarginallyj 
fuf and ceitainly in a cyclical nitnatiou* where the intake of apprentices 
has undoubtedly been alfectecl by the rece?^Hion. tliat one of the things 
It to do is to maintain the intake by some sort of subsidy. This meaRure 
ilf, is widely used now in all tlie other t'OuntrieR that T am familiar with. 

The final iRsue is. what do you do about the longer run, about the 
y«r complaints every when* concerning the poor pi*cparation of youth for 
their adult lives and for their working lives. Both rtie thingR that arc 
mid in criticisui and the proposed solutions are really quite similar 
,\ from one country to another. The clifferences lie more in what in 
Sj^ actually being <lnne in various C()imtrieR than in what people think 
" ' would he the beRt approach, ^fost believe thnt it m necesRary to bring 
^ ediicat ion into closer proximity to tlie work world, to infoi'm aiul 
counsel young people al>ont the opt ion m and *T)n<litioim they will face, 
to combine school and worki)lace, to l)i'ing general aiul vocational cdu- 
' cation into hai'mony, to im|>ro\'e job placeuuMU nnd followup servi<*es, 
^ to involve c*mployei's, tracle unions and the commimity* and to devise 
new forms of education and training for the Hegnient of youth which 
will not i)r cannot maetci' the basil* part of their skills. 

This last group, vnrving in sine fiom vomit ry to i*ouutrv, is not a 
new phenouuumiu hut it cnuscH increasiiig concern as tlu» economy 
provides fewer and ft^wer jobs for such youth. Tlie re have been I'e- 
niedial and secorul chance programs. But we haven't very good evi- 
^ dence yet on the effect i\'C!H'Hs of any of the prcigriuns. l)(»cauRe the 
European countries and Australia have just started in think of having 
^ a structural problem and not simply a rec*i*ssir)n problem. 
1 In the very lH»st of Kurojiean prograais to i)nihl bridges between 

education and woi^k <*e!ttnn ideuients part i(*ularly contribute to elfec- 
tive operations. The legislature sets forth tin* ohjectives, guidelines uiul 
fluancing, but leaves tf) i*xe<Mitive agcMUMes the woi4\ing out of details. 
The legislation provides for a delay in the star*tup of tlu* progl'anu as 
nuidi as 4 oi' 5 years, in order that adecjuate |)reparation may occur. A 
combination of tlie educMition and nuuipowi»r ngencic's does the overall 
plamiing, c'stnblishes the reHponsibilities of tlu* \'ar!ous agencies at all 
levels of govei'nmeut aufi setH up ailvaucc ( raininu or ref raining courst*^. 
for those who will deliver the actiuil servi(*es, Such fulvaiice tniining 
- is a key factor because it often is uec*essarv to recduente the peiwn- 
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iiel, sincn tlu? f|iirility of HCM-vifPs clopojulH verv niur'h Dii tho qtmlity of 
the peoplo who dulivor tlnnn. In t\w United htatos wo havu no^lnctod 
this aspoct, 

After the proUniiniu ius mv woll iniderway. tlio nc^w prngnini m 
iiitraduml ^niduidly, Hrarrin<r in one part of tiio «T)irnti-v or on. t vtu^ of 
: Rchool and oxinuHllii^ to national rovoragn m trainod pei^onnt'l uniurge 
froiu tile special courHOH. The vnilrv proyrani in r('vii*w(*d aflor it lias 
been in operntion for a Htipnhittnl lunnher of vourH, hut iiuHlifiniitions 
limy he inadn by the exeriitivn a^roniMeH witiicjiit reroum* t<> legislative 
action within the experimental ]>eriod. 

ThiB inodel doesn-t really exist evtM-vwhens but it in a goal, and T 
have Been it in operation in Home plaoe^! 

For a concl!i«icai T will ntato (pueklv what the Kiiropean Com- 
nnmity hm just adopted an a proirnnn for iinenipioveil voiitli iii all 
their nieniher uountrieH. To iiieet the situation in which they believa 
that a Ini'ge part of iiiieinployed ycaith have NerlouH defieienuie^ in 
vocntional preparation, thev propose five ineaNureN: Inflividiial ^niid-^ 
nnce to ostahlish theabliltieH of yonn*r l)ec>ple ; relate edueation k> tiia. - 
nmtitiiticHi of cinployment and to trainin*r oppcirtnnities^ reenforce- 
ment and appbyation of ImHic ethicational sldlln, sudi \ih verbal and 
wntteu expiTHHioiu elenieiit^uy niathenniticH^ contextnal studien Hiieh 
an bamc prineipIeH of ecouoniic and ^oelal or^uii^atioiu role of 'trade 
nmons and eniployee h oi-^anizutions, and the lawn rehitiiur to soeiul 
seen nU- and workern riglitH: praetieal training in a broad nkills area 
to qualify youth to I)egin a rareer in the ehoHen area niid to Uiidertake 
niore advanend trannng at a later Htuge: prnetieal experience of woHc 

either in an enterpriHe or in a j)nl)lirlv finaneed work creation 

prog^rani. 

Ami thoHe are the five elements. They want to liave tluN nro-ram 
ado|ited III each of tjie ineinlH'r countr^H. Tluw. thc^n, are inea^nre^ 
that have actually been voted in the Kmopean parliament. 

1 hank yon very inia^h. 

[The prepared Htatt^nient of ^fr^. Reubens, together with a policy 
paper (M^tltIcyl "^^^M^^^ and American lOxperience With the Youth 
.1 rauHition f()llow: j 

YOCTU I'XKMrLOVMKNT ANh TlfK THANHITrON FimSf SCHOOL TO WORK 

Rome nerRiiPcrU't. im Ainerh-nn prtihWiim of yonni iuieinplnynHMit nml tvnmU 
turn limy he ohtnlneU from nn n^nnilnntltin nf t\w oxuerienm nttirude^; nnd 
Vro^uitH i)f nfht.r (MmnrrlcN, nmkin^ .Ino nllnwanr.' tnt the e<'onoinlc. donm^ 
graphie, .social nnrt Dohncnl flifferoncc^s tmumn the cnimtTWH 

Many nichmrrinlm.fl cnnntPleH which enjoycil Imv voufh nnemplovniciit rnte^ 
ana low rntio^ of youth to ndult nneiniiloyinent In the IHOD'h now hnvc. clNcov^ 
eret Herhiiis youth einployinent prnhWmH. WhUe the vveemnu which hegnn in 
n>cl njny he the nuijor new fartfir hi ^mm chuntrlcH. oriierN fear Uum Imuier^riui 
forvPH are nt work, ir in no Innjrcr valid for Aineritan ininlvi^rH to nire fnvornlde 
ymith iin€>mplf)ynicnt vixton of other connlries or to prtinf to iaMtitntinnTwrnch 
we lnck,ns '^nuncH of their Hnccim Those JnsritufionH elfher have \wvu imder^ 
mined hr economic devclopninnt haH followrd AmerJf^nn rmtternp or olm they 
were not nccHrnte exphuiatlonN of tlu* earlier low lirHMnployrnpnt. ' . 

Ah other countrlcH neek to underHtnnd tlielr new yontii inic^niplovineat. one is 
.^trnek firRt hy th** reenrrencc of riie Hanic* expln nations froni niic iTnintry to 
nnother and Heeond hy the appllcnhilfty of the expln nations to the rnltcKl Rtntei? 
Of eonrjie the tlnitng, Hequenee, anrl Reverlty of the spcclflr mm^R vary from 
county to coiintry, bat n list of the rmmuH cnrreatlv ^riveii uiiroad may help 
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u# to tinderstaiiii our own cleveloiniiunf of ii iiorHiBtent .voutli eniployiiipnt prob- 
lem la the 10(50% bt*fon» other countritns and in keuiunji wifli i^nr i)recGtlenc*t? 
in^onomlc and sodul trends, Tlii* UnuUnji rnnmN HtiMl iin» \ 

1. Pregsure of numbers of yimn^ peopk* iMUiiin.K *»n tn tlu* iuhor nnirkc?t n.s n 
result of demograplitc trends.' ProlongtMl eilneiUion nH»roly po^tiJoriuH tlie pfo!)- 
lem and shlfta it to iiiKher occiipnfioual levelH, 

2. Competition from wmnen wlioHe Inhor forcn* piirtiripritlon rnti»H liavo risen 
sharply, 

3. Slowdown in tlie InyreuHf? of pnidnrMvlty rntos. Tliv poniplrtion cif Kuro* 
peon post*war recongtruetton nmy mark u ne\v iH'<Jiionnc period for tliosi! 
countries. . . 

4. Chnnfeg In teehnologj nud the .^cale of opera tioiLN wlnuh elnnnuire^^ or re- 
duces jobs for Fouth, 

5. Decline of IndUHtrtes whirh ui^d a high prnportiou of yomig i)ooplo and 
could absorb those with iow acadernle nhllity. 

8. Protection of the existliitf work force tlirtnijci! einploynieiit i^CKMirity lej^i^ln- 
tlon or airreements to tlio detriment of new entrnntM, 

7 Narrowuiir of tbo actuni wage and ea^nin^^M difrerential^ between vontn 
and ndult workerH. with the (Minsenueaee that eniployerM feel yoiinp woricerj^ 
are too costly. The fact that thiR wn«e moveinent Imn oc(-nrved m eountnes 
whlrfi have no leKal mlntmuni wai^e is of erneial siBnifteaace for the arKiinient 
that a youth differential in the American tainlninm wage worild lead to an in- 

^T^^d^dimOir!uu>renfiee^hip vacmnHeH relnfive to total omploynient in the 
ennntries whli^h had highly develoiKMl this nietliod of mising the ^rnns.tH.n from 
school to work. The decline appt^nrs to be dne to teehmilomn nn<l cont factors 

^"o"*S!!Sh attitiuleH toward work,-Relertivity aliont the type (if job. tl.e condl- 
tionM of woric riimirs. rpiaiity of snpervisinn. preHHureH, oppnrtiinitieH \nv pnrlic- 
ination In decision-making. pliyHical conditionH), and the halnnce between work 
^jmd other asi>ecrs of life have raiHed r-oafliets between yontb aiid employerH, 
' 10 Legal and other barriers to youth eniphiyinemMn n*gard to nge, iiermittcul 
lionr^ of wf.rk. nther protective proviHirniH, licensinif, vti\ Whde this factor is 
inentfoned in almost everv country, its actniil inipnct Is poorly jlnenmentcd. 

While some of these fnetors inay ho amenaliie to change and otiierH, eHpecially 
the demographic pressnre. will decrense In tiie years abend, there nre poworfnl 
trends In the econotnv and labor nnirket winch set youth at a disndvnatajr?* 
against other age grinn'^- To conuter these is a fiirinidabh* challenge to a fill! 
emiilovnient imiHcv, M^tMM'iailv in the VM. or rnnndn whicli have sncb a rapidly 
growing labor f or f « . It \^ nc*t gcneniUy realti^ed that the cfnnitries which enracd 
Aaierican adiniratiiai for mnintainlng fnll eniplnynient and very low ynntli nneni- 
ploynient l»efore the preseiit recession Imd, except for AuHrralia. a nnich slowiu- 
growth of the total and youth lalHir force, even when ffsreign workers nre in- 
ciiuleth Full eniplovincat was ensier trt acliieve, 

Aaother way in which fori'Ign cnnnrries amy slniw ic^^s youth aniMaployment 
than the Tnired States in by cNchision rroni the sratjHricH (if yonng perifile who 
are In fulbriaie ednj*iUlon and who neek Jobs diinng rhe scbfMn yenr./rhey nre 
conn ted neither lii the labor force nor in the nneniplnymcur totaln. 'nie iirojirir- 
tion of yonng pt»oide at si bnoi wIkj are nlno in the Inlior ffirce tends to !k» i<)wer 
In othc'r cnnnrries rbnn hi the T'nitcd ^tntes. in purt becnnHe their sfndleH nre 
niore deinnndlng nnd in part bocjniHe niany receive govecnnienr stu<ly grants 
which prohibit or llniit work while stiidying. 

Hince a I urge prfUMirrion of tecnngf* uneniphsyeil yontli in tlie I 'a! ted Htntes 
is in schooL nne oolicy aporonch nnglit be tn drnw a sluirp distiat'tlon between 
in-sehool ami fnit-of-school ynntii in statistit's and prognnuH denllng wltli the 
laiior ftirce. eniplnvnu'nf nni! nncinphiynscnt, rnven the diaienslons of tlie Anierl* 
can yontli mieaiployiiHMir probleni, it coidtl be helpfnl to relegare the |n-Hch<inl 
ytnitli to the eilncntirin anthoritles who nliDtdd have prograniN for pn!d work- 
study, conunnnitv Hf»rvice aacl other activities yielding some inr^ome. Not only 
will tliis d(»crease tin- connM»titi*>n for .lobs between in nrid ont-of^scluiol youth, 
it might len<l to niore [jnjdnr^tive use of time and lH*tti*r preparation for work on 
tlie part of in-sfhool you tlu At the sanu' tiine. (urnjbirnHuit prograuis vnn be 
concentrated on the fnit-of-si'hool ymith. as is tin* prnctlcc jiliroad. 

AttitiifJfjs tntrarfl jfnuth urtf^mpJoumcfit 

Foreign countries tend, on the whole, to regard youfh imemplriyincnt as n 
aiore serlouM social ill than wo <lo, espeeiaily if they liave been accnHronied 
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to a raplil ahHorpMoM of ourli viilum iif Jii'w i^nnnur?., WithfMit Kivirrn ymwh 
VfVixHXmu'v ovur iiduitH, t\wy hIiow cnni'ijni {vvvv tlim* fiH[>t*wtH of youtli 
\ineniiJln.VHioni i 

1, 1 Jittit'iilry In niMnininK ii Vivst JjilMir hi rrniiiiiijiiK iii t^iiiplnynifiif In fluM-urly 
yoMTH nf Inhiir ninrkpf cxiMTlt^ni ii N ni4M! us ilaiiiiiuinn in du* liiiltv i«hrn!. a htui 
introUui'finn ru wiirklhLr nnil nnfnvMrjihU* to tlw di'Vi'Ininnniir cjf 
Tills apiiroauli h'udH in n i'Mnforn fnv nil yinith micinplny^'il luui flio (h'Hi^ii of 
iimny iirii^irmiis for inilivitluHlH niMirr fluin (li^^iolvMMini^i'ci trmupH. 

'J, Thv \mtvvnuH\t of yrMin^ ptMiplr into Ww I/iImm* forri' \^ rounnliMl :ih flu' nuwr 
iiupnrfanr sin^U' wny lit whiiOi flu* inhin- foirt* ninl irn nvoru^H UiViO uf HUill ari' 
rciloWHl liiul iIuvoIoiumL If I'Vi'lU-iU nr Hi't-iilnr ih-Vt'lopnuMilH riMluro flio intukf 
nf ni»w tMitfMnts. fiu« n;sti(>M nnd Mlo iMoiHiriiy Iohj' hy ynutli iniPinplriyniiMiL l*n>- 

3, A rlNi' ill youlli inuMiiijioyriiiMir U fi'Hn'd lM>r;iUNi' IIh prtllth'nl niu] Hocinl 
t'nmoqmnvt^s-^stvvvt ili'iuoirHlnirlfUiH, HlnMiuthiMihiji af pnliriJNiI liinvoiiriMMs on 
riio loff or vluhl, i?H svrll iu incri^iMi^s lii ih^llnipuwu'y, rrlnn* iixul uihi'V (mihIIv 

It m 1^1 It l>o Hjiifi Hint tlio tsH, Iiuh ^ivm lirrlo lUtiMififiii in the tlrNt two 
ii?Jiu»('is iu nM^(*nf yf'jrr^ nnrl Iimn hnuoly liniiroil \t< vVfi^vt^ ta i iJiinhuMim flir HfX-iiii 
OyunniiJo c»f iini^hiployoii iniru.i'iry yoiini in iiiiiur I'ltlnH, ^Virh(^l^f (llscMmnflnji f!u* 
KltrnfficnniM? r)P lhl>M irrmip, n rrin h** hmhI iluH tin* mi*nsnn^M ik'ViHtMl to ropi- with 
t|i<»lr pr<>hl(^niH luivi' Imumi inioii'rpiiilo ninl ;il llii' aiinw ruin^ (iu* ovornl! proviHlcni 
for lii'rily inuMnp1(>yt*il yniilh^ijH^ vuhi innjnrify at wham nrv whirp— hiiH lioc'ii 
iMiiihiiJil. 

ii'vt'rMHion prnf/rttiUM /nr itnitth 

Tlicro nri* im VvmmUiUM mmw prnuiMniN iniywl!f*r<' olsi* rhiU wi* <|f» uof know 
ahoiit from onr own i*xp(MMoi!ri\ wliicli oN!i*r nini rION nnMly for \\\v\v proMrnniM, 
ThciM' Jiro ^onit* forol^n npproni'iioN rluti wo prrjhnhly ^voiilirnnt wnnr ri» lulopt— 
for t*xnn!pU'. pJiyhm UMoiiiiilriynHMit Ik'sioJIIh or UHHlMrnjuo lc» tlmNO who novrr 
inivo woi'kiul HlMfM' loavinu' Hi'hooh rir couipi'llinu Murployj'rH to rnko on trulnt'eH* 
or ftJHtorhm i'Hi'ly rolirptnont svltli flii* proviNiJ riuH ii ycmn*: pfM'Hon shonlil hp 
fnki*n on n rt*phu*('nH'nr. 

Xntioiinl \m\\i'\vH ti» i i>pi* willi yonth nnoiiiploynuMil liirvo oHtnhliHlnMl Hj'pJirnto 
proicraniN for yonih hociniKi- of (ho MPtM'inl ntM*(lN of 4*ufrnnrH, nufl rli!*sp prn- 
lirnniH Iwivo HofnotlnioH hiM^n c*Nt!'nfI('<l in UxAviih- orIn*r yfuuii: poopIi\ In ii!l<iilinru 
funny hinnpnwor pro^rnni?^ linvi* nu w^v ri'Htrio(!n!i?^. . 

hi tilt* i-ffunfrioH NvhisHi- iinj'iiipIoyniMnt proMniniN HiMMii iMifHtniiiliiiu, Mic follow- 
I'lianii'toriMtlcH nppivir slfrnlficMiir \ 
rrn^rnniH i\t\* propfin'd iii proHporouH IhtomIh liiid hifn i^fTs-iM pnniiptly 
a-" i't'iMiniiiic int] jfM tiirN hIiow dtNilnoH. ^ 

li. froiii'i'nl niMiii'ffiry fiiitl liHriil inonsiU'fH nro wrll Intt^i^rntJ-Jl wiih HrM**'ilH' 
ini(Miir>lMViiiiMir nirnNiiiY*.^, 

Willilii flu* NiMW'iiii' ni!i*inpUiy!iii»iit iii!Mi?^ur(*M, Hpocinl pro^rnniN for yniifh 
iH-iMipy :i poMifOiii wliic'li rMflpf't,^ fho HtHMnl prl'M'lty affnohcMl [w Nomnont 
of {\u> pitpnlnl itin. 

(L A Hiitru'ioiit variMfv nf i{i«MiNiin*H i\iul inrit<' t*uouKii pro'^rnuis iiro pros'ldoU 
to <'iiv(»i' tlu' n<*(MlN tff n ilivr'i'Hi' liiu'in piny oil pMpiiln!if>n. 

{\ I'rnvi'^lonH for iMMlofhiu or Miu*Minir fifiwii of pn'^riiiiis uro not mh \\ i'OHpiJfi^jn 
ro i'liniu^MN hi rlu* poonofiiy, niifl prii^riiniH nrp not <Hiih*(l Niiiiply for finnnt'lnl 
ri*jiNiinH, 

f. A Hof of tiU'^ir pi'M^rniiiN fur rrninin^. ni(»hinry, iiioonio niiiinfonnnoi* \\\\{\ 
fitjior niOiiNiiroK is k(*pr pcrinnhonfly iii plnoo wifli oyilu-jj vnrinrioiiH Iji tli(» 
if f ill^nf i(Mi. 

f'iMiipnrinu rlio ncTiinl f»ro!irnfiiN in fho I'.M, wjfli fliuHo ftf tifhor coiintrirM 
hi till' pn'?ioiif iMM'i'SN"roii, (Oii* «tl!Ni*rvo^ litif only n ifronfor vnriofy nhroiitl hnt 
iil.Ho rMlilfivi'Iy 1(*NM iiopoiMli'fiiM* un puMio NfrxMrn tMiiplnyniiMr t . hiNti^Mit, ont* ijf llio 
nowor niul riitf^t wiilojy iihimI typi*H of nii*MH!ir(* lit Insfli nU-Jiuo niid youfh H\\vv\\\i' 
iMiOnipIoy nifMil pr*jjrrnniH nl»ri>iiii linn hn^n I hi* .•^iihNidy f!» t*iiooi! niu<* triiinfn^ 
itnd JMiipInyrrionr or rinrd»[nnfionK of liolh. HithHidU's Inis't* htMMi on'or(*d to privjittt 
€Miiplovi»rH :rhd \i\ vnri*ot^ Ipvi'Im fjf jroSM^rniiU'fit in liii t*n'fsrt hi pnomiriiyo tlin 
NMiiiM jrrfukc' nf yfiiiiiu irniiiooH. iippiN*fif|rM»?^ iind witrUorH mm hoforo lln* vvvvhpAow, 
Hindi prfiyrnniM uImo nio iKlvof^ntofl for tliolr <'fint riliiitioii fo outptit nt Httlo f*nRt 
itlirive flio hu-oino liiiMnloiiiinoi* payniOiifR 

liiio -^pt'idfU' HiitftfPsrifMi whifdi oniorsr<*M frt>fii ruooiit pro^rnniH for yoiith in 
idln*r f'nuidrh'H U fho MiihHidixn t ifin of oniph»y(*i*H who nornrally Idro npprontirf*H 
hi f>rntrruni?i rt'^isti'rrd %S'irli l!n» 1 N'piirf fiionf iff I.nhor, Hiirli HidishliOH Wfiiild hi* 
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pft/krantecl tn employers who ftro wllllim to hlro eNini juiin'C'iitiroH nnil i>n»s'(» their 
^S^i-ttbility to offer til i? fill!, pN*HcrihiMl tmiuiii« in oiTUpniiniiN \vhtM'i» nihlltliiniil 
draftsmen will be neeilecL Tht» Inh'fMhKiioii nf hiiHi MnhNliliMM iniKlit li'sul to n 
Jii V more iwnuaiien^ forui of lliiiint-hU Hii|i|"»rt for iiii|>rt'Uiiri>Nlii|i, I?oth ihv ntWeUil 
1 C0nuef*ti(jnR of rvjsiHtoreU nin»rt»ati<'iiHliipM intil tiio oKlNtt'iH^* of prn^ninm in n|M*ii 
to minority Krf>upH aiuI svoinpn iimko tiiin a Huitnlilf kliMl cif youtli 
" rtroining to HUhsUllz#, iilt hough it \h Iiki«ly In he n Hinnll pfM^nun at host. 

* YoHth tmnuitioti proyrOtttH 

To a surprising eictent varioun imtioiiH nro foliowiim a iJiirallul t^ourHC lii 
-iippfaiiinM imd preNcrliifn^r fur tiio Htriic-tural iirnhU'hiN nre^ftlnjc at lesint a 
portion of their teenuifer^, Tlie cliH^utiMfnetiiiii oNproNHiM! in th*' l'i>it^<l HiateH 
\%Vitli. high Nchool eilucmthin ntnl tlio tMiUNtMpn-ni nHentioii xn ('an'ur Ktiuc-ntlon 
. hhs'^not heeii rupenleil iiri'dNely eiMesvliyr^, hut orliur nntinnN ari* Hefkhm lo 
brinjr eilucntioii lato chiNer pnixhinty tci iht' svorhl of wijrk, \n Infinni youni: 
: p^lile ulMait the nptiouH a\u\ conilitionH they wiil fiicis to c'onilaiui Hilinril niul 
^ th© workplnt'ei to lirin^ jreneral ainl voniflcuial odnc'ntion hito hurnuiny, ntifl 
i- ' fO; devise new ftirniH of uiluauirin/tralnlim for ihv ho^uwua of youth wlik'li 
; ^ will hot or cannot niuHier tho baHlf ro^iiitivu HkillM, 'Vhv hint ^rnviv, vnr^iuj^in 
" size from L'ouiitry to uoinitry. In no! n new plH'noniuuoM. hut it <=anHi'H luureuHhij^ 
: " t'onyern the euniimiiy i»n)Vidt'H fewer and fi'svcr jttiiH for mvh youtlL Hpeuhil 
; jrt'OgriimH imvt* l)een limtltntetl for rt*iniHiiiU work and HiHMMid-elnnK'e oppcir- 
tunitlej4. hut it in too early to upiiruiHe tliuni. 

In Hie very Iwnr nf Knro|waii proKrainN to huUd !)rid^eH hotwecn tHUuiition 
nnd work certain eienientH parlimdarly eoatrihute lo efTeutive npi*rntli*nH, llw 
iegighitnre NefN forth tht? tihjectlveH. ^uiclelineH sind tinani'lnfr, iuif h'UvyH tcj 
i'K^miUt* n^mu'wi^ tho Witrkinii out at dolailn. Thv h?iriHhition provUloH for n 
■ May ill fiK* HtartMip of the pnmrani. a.s luneli as four or live ^ear,s, in order 
that' atle<nnitP prepafar|(ni may otMMir, A eoinhinatinn of the edueathin and 
"^v manpower agencqeH doeH tlie tiVMrall plannhm, eMtaldiHlieM the reNpoiisihilities (jf 
the vurioUM aiieueleH at all leveln of tfovernuient and seiM up advauie trainiujr 
or retrntnins eonrMes for thnne win* will deliver ilie aeruul HervleeN, Hueh ad- 
vanee tralnfnjr in Jt key fa«^tor. too often in^^U'eied In Anierl<'an social pro^ranis. 
After tiie prellminarleH are wetl under way. tlio nesv pro^raai in introduce^l 
gnidunlly. HtartinK in j*ne imrt of tin* r«>untry nr one type of sidiooi arid esiuiud- 
ing Jo national cMiveruKe oh trained purHonnel emerge, fi'uni tlie spfeial eonrsen. 
Tlie entire pni^rani In reviewefl after it hn^ Immmi in ojHTUtion f«*r u HiipuhitPd 
iiundier id' yenrs. inn nuKiltication:^ nta^sMie niadi' hy life ,tOttM-uthc^ ai^eneleN 
witiuiUt recoufHe to h'KiHhitlve aeflon wltldn'tlie exiserlnieninl jierlocL 
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f s FOREIGN AND AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 
WITH THE YOUTH TRANSITION* 

Biitrice G. Reubens 
INTRODUCTION 

V \ ^ During most of th^ 1960%^ youth unempioyment was not a major- 
coi;^ern q1 Australia, 3apani or the eountrles of northwest Europe, mnd 
, . their perceptions of the transition from schooi to work therefore iack the 
- : Amerlemn emphasis on this aspect. Having lived through earlier periods of 
' high unemployment that overwhelmed programs to ease the movement 
from school to work, most of these countries believe that full employment 
conditions and general economic vitality are the key to holding down 
, youth arid other unemployment* In fact j rising unemployment is perceived 
as an external force that is disruptive of efforts to provide effective 
: transition services^ and these in turn are seen as having at best a marginal 
influence on high unemployment rates. 

Under the benign influence of a strong demand for young workers; 
many of these countries have developed elaborate systems of transition 
sary ices— information, guidance^ placement, induction, and follow-up* The 
purpose of these systems is to facilitate the adjustment of the Individual 
4^ and^.ln^^^cne countries, to meet nationai manpower needs as well* Labor 
f shortages have given many young people oppoftunlties to choose among 
jobs and to enter the occupational hierarchy at higher levels than would be 
possible in less favorable times* For this reason and perhaps because class 
divisions and traditions are stronger abroad, the American preoccupation 
* with providing aduit^type jobs for youth has made only slight inroads^ 

In Sweden, moreover, where egalitarianlsm Is highly developed, 
youth are not regarded as discriminated against if they are directed to 
•beginners* " jobs* If such jobs must be done in society , youth are 
considered the most suitable candidates, both in terms of their later 
opportunities and their lesser need for income before they establish 
families* Equality for women in the labor market Stakes precedence in any 
CMe* Reflecting national attitudes, recent Swedish analyses of the low- 
income population omit earners under 25 years of age* Given the 
educational advantage over their elders that most of today's youth enjoy, 
many Swedes see the problem m one of aiding the older worker and 
Improving work generally* Efforts in this direction, from which young 
workers also benefit, are said to have reduced new entrants* bias against 
^ blue coUar jobs. 

In FROM iCHOOL TO WOKKi Improvinir tht? Trnns»ition* National Cummiit^lon for Munpow^r PoUcy, 
WMhinetofisGPO. 1976. - 
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In sam^ of the foreign nmtions, new entrants are eagerly sou^t by 
^ employers whe are willing to take youngsters without occupational skills 
Jpr previous work experiencei Sapans Great Britain, West Germanyj 
: Switzerland* and Austria are among the countries where the transition is 
ea^d becai^ employers recruit young people straight from ^hool and 
• prbvide training for at least a portion of them. This acceptance of youth 
is less common in Belgium and Frances for example, and it Is even less 
visibla in the United States^ where both employers and trade unions 
exhibit Jittle Inter^t in absorbing the new entrants to th^ labor market* 

The transition abroad Is viewed primarily as a movement from full- 
time school to fulMime work; the significance of vacation and part-time 
Jobs is discounted* The emphasis has been on the sharp and abrupt change 
in enyironment for i5-to-iS^y ear-old adolescents facing physical, socials 
and piychological maturation problems at the same time* In contrastpjhe 
American perception^ eKpressed recently by Willard WirtE In Th© 
B&mdlwsB ResQUTQw f Is that most of the young people approaching the 
transition are not only in school but also already In the work force* The 
Europeans may modify their eonc^tlon of a once-and-f ©r-all transition as 
increasing opportunities to return to education are offered In those 
countries and as more young people hold part-time jobs while attending 
school* In some countries the academic demands of school together with 
government financial support to young people who continue education 
beyond the legal minimum age, especially those in low-Income families, 
limit the num^r who simultaneously participate in the labor force* 

Because we in the United States have equated a good transition 
primarily with low youth unemployment rates. It is necessary to considtr 
the extent and causes of youth unemployment in the various countries in 
comparison with the American eicperlence. It Is important also to review 
current experience with the transition in several countries because 
problems have arisen that resamble those the United States has had for 
some time. The efficacy of foreign apprenticeship, differential youth 
wage rates, and transition services will be explored* Finally, the policy 
initiatives of foreign countries will be described and evaluated In terms of 
their relevance to the American situation. 

YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT RATES 

Comparisons of youth unemployment rates rest in the first instance 
on the differences in overall rates that remain among countries after 
conceptual and methodological variations in the data are minimized* Ta- 
ble 1 presents the range of total unemployment rates in the period 1960- 
7^ for nine countries, tog -ther with the average annual growth rates of 
GNPf the civilian labor fore s civilian employment, and the teenage labor 
force* Of the three countries with a substantial increase of the labor 
force, only Australia managed to maintain low unemployment rates* 
Canada and the United States, unlike Australia, were under pressure from 
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TiWt I 

Average Annual Rates of Change in Real GNP| Civiiian Labor Force, 
Civiiian Emplo^mentg and Tttenage Labor Forcei and Low and High Total 
Untmptoyment RateSt f Cauntrlgs, 1960^7^1 Projected Annual Rate of 
Charge In Teenage Popylation, l9fi5-S0« If 
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SOURCr^i U.S. Department of Labofj Bufeau of Labor Statisticsi Office of 
Productivity and Technologyg Dlviilon of Foreign Labor Statlstici and 
Trsde, *iipplemented by Man^wBr RBport of the Resident (1975), Tablei 
B^'6| B^7{ Great Br Itaing apartment of Employment Oof itti (July 1975), 
,0-650. 

Notes BLS data are adjusted to international concepts. Changes from 
I9t.'n 10 1974 computed by least squares. 

^1^60-^3. October data only. Manpower Repart of the President (1975), 
Tables B-6i B-7. 

^1965-80. ©ECD, Confofence en Poilcies for Educational Growth (Paris, 
1970), UN.STP(70) 6, Annex III, pp. 12U23. 

f Negligible. 

'united Kingdorn. 

^According to national definitions, teenage iabpr force 15^19, e^ccept 
U-19 in Italy and 16-19 in U*!., France, Sweden. 

^March 1963*73. 

'October 1960-May I9?3. 



M96N7I. Corrected census of I96l| census of 1971. Depaf tment of 
Employment GaEetl^ (3uly 1975), p, 



fast-growing teenage labor lorc^i which undoubtedly contributed to 
ji;^^ higher rates of both overall and ttenag€ unemployment* The projected 
teenage population for 197J-B3 ihowi a reverial of position among the 
countries, with potential effects on unemployment. 

The low unemployment rates of the European countries and 3apan 
. from I960 to 1974 were achieved under conditions of slow or negative 
^growth of the totel and the teenage labor forcei even after foreign 
r^workers are counted* Indeed, It is often over looked that these countries 
^^ereated reiatively fewer net new jobs than did the countries that had high 
^.unemployment rates* Among the latter, the United States had an 
•luhusualiy high rate of job creation in view of Its low rate of increase of 
GNF* Qualitative differences in the type of jobs created are related to 
the amount and incidence of unemployment. Some countries shifted their 
labor force from low productivity agriculture to high wage manufacturing, 
; whereas others^ like the United States, had the greatest rate of increase 
in service sector employments with many part-time, low-level jobs added 
to the total, 

; For comparative purposes, the most meaningful measure of teenage 
unemployment is the ratio of teenage unemployment rates to adult or 
total unemployment rates. Although there is less objection to using 
unmodified national statistics in this computation than in unemployment 
rates as such, it is still true that international comparisons are best made 
from ratios derived from unemployment rates that have been standardized 
according to international definitions. The U*S* Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has pioneered in this worki Table 2 presents the available data which 
unfortunately are not reliably comparative before 1968, Even In the 
standardized versioni it should be noted that the lower age limit for 
teenagers varies somewhat* Possibly the Italian figures should be adjusted 
to exclude l^year-oldS| who are legally allowed to leave school but may 
not be legally employed until they reach 15| as a consequence l$-year«olds 
show unemployment rates of over ^0 percent. 

The ratios In Table 2 indicate that the United States and Italy were 
at the high end of the range in 1961 and 1970, But more recently the 
ratios have exhibited a rising trend in other countries, notably Australia 
and Sweden, which surp^sed the U,S* by 197^, as indicated by Table 2| 
also in France, Britain, The Netherlands, Finland, and other countries, 
according to national data* This trend has caused concern in several 
countries about new youth problemSi described below in greater detail. 

Unemployment rates capture inadequately the full range of unem- 
ployment difficulties experienced by youth* A full assessment would also 
in^ude comparative data, presently hard to come by, on the duration of 
unemployment, changes in labor force participation rates? involuntary 
'^paft-time work, and underemployment. These factors are of particular 
interest during a cyclical downturn,' when youth in many countries are 
disproportionately affected. At this point, however, comparative infor-» 
mation Is available chiefly about youth unemployment rates* 
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Notts i9£^7t tets adjwttd is Iniernsil^^ c^igepis* ezcepi lor grliiih tsmnpl^mtnt rfei^. 

^Octofeef 6mtm only for IMO-70. Mmpswtr Rmpsn sf Uim prMmi ii9?%h T^lti B^, B-7, S«u for 1974 li 
■niiyfeJ 4vtr^£. Monlfily Uibef Htvi9w {Hs^mnbtt 19^), p. S. 

^Qfllce #f th^ Pflmt MinUteri Burtiy mt 5t4i!iii€if /UvumI Aspapl Ms Lsb? Foi^r (Tolf y«i lf^9), 
^i^jf. Doniinkin Bif »y of lUlUliCS, SfscUl ^rve^s DivUiefii irfpubll^ed- 

^Miis ally k% July. Mw^o^cr Servlcs Canmiu^ rh<V^i to &t O^sawdtfii HMSO, 1974), p, 21. 
*I971, 

'pata for April in 1961 mnd 1970 and May 1975. April IfiS raie may be too high due ip chii^E In dmie sf 
^Data for MaJ-Eh, 

^Average January ^Stpitmbtr If 75, 

'sKSfid qv»f ttr 1975. 

^Apfil 1971. 
^1*.I9. 



Teanage unemploymant rates, as shown in Table 2, suggest some 
pdsttive correipondence to the rata of changa in tha taenaga labor forca 
iTable i) and the taanaga shara of tha labor forca (Tabla 3)* But savarai 
countrias with a nagative or low taenaga labor force growth and a small 
proportion of the labor forca in the teenage catagory«-for ejcample, 
Franca, Italy, and Swadan^-hava substantial youth unamploymant^ For the 
Unitad States^ tha interesting feature is tha closing of the gap batwaen 
the unemployment rates of in-school and out-of ^school youthi in 1974, as 
Table 2 indicates^ the in-school rate surpassed the outH^f^school rate, 
revafiing the hiitoricai trend. 

Tha American concern with amploymant and unemployment among 
in^school youth is unmatchad alsa where. No other country has so large a 
proportion of those In sehool also in the labor force during the school year 



QT counts them so meticulously, even if they work a few hours a week^ 
Some e©untries, count students as in the labor fofce when they seek or hold 
vacation Jobs, but others omit even these students, and few actually count 
them during the school years Thus, in most countries, teenagers are of no 
concern unless they have left school. As Table ^ indicateSj many 
countries have substantially higher proportions of the age group out of 
school than is evident in the United States^ 

Over the years, the trend in the U.S. has been for a sharper rise in 
the number of in-school teenagers who are included in the labor force than 
has oceifred among ©ut-of-»school youth (from 1,^92,000 in 1955 to 
^,360,000 in 1973 for the enrolled, against 2,6^0,000 in 1955 to 3,94?,000 
in 1973 for the nonenroUed)* Table 3 indicates how much of the pressure 
for jobs comes from the in-school teenagers and how it has grown since 
1960j while the share of the labor force attributable to out-of-school 
teenagers was lower in 197^ than it had been in I960, If all American in- 
school teenagers who were reported as unemployed in October 1973 were 
removed from the ranks of the unemployed, the total number of teenage 
unemployed would be decreased by almost 54 percenti the annual average 
unemployment data for 197<j show a smaller reduction, 35 percent. 

The importance of the American in'School teenage labor force is 
indicated in a comparison with Great Britain. If in-school teenagers are 
not counted as part of the labor force, the 1972 participation rate of 
American 16-to-17^year^2ds declines from 39*^ percent to 6.6 percent. 
But a similar calculation for i5-to-17=year-olds in Britain in 1972 reduces 
the participation rate much lessi from 66,2 percent to 50 percent. 

Certainly, for comparative purposes, all American data should 
distinguish between in-school and out-of-schooi teenagers* But it can also 
be argued that it Is time for American policy to take a hard look at the 
distinct characteristics and needs of the two groups and to consider the 
possibility of separate treatment on a larger scale than has heretofore 
been attempted. Given the size and intractabiiity of the youth 
unemployment problem in the United States, the competition for Jobs 
between the two groups, the community needs that youth can meet 
through organized job creation, and the sc ^ial costs of idleness, it would 
seem useful to divide the teenagers according to their educational status. 

Another division that suggests itself, both for statistical and policy 
purposes, and for all countries, not Just the United States, is between 
younger and older teenagers. The under-lSs have a different experience 
in most countries than the iS-to-l 9-year-olds. In fact, most countries did 
in the past make such a distinction in their data collection. Unfortunate- 
ly, under the impact of American and international agency statistical 
influence, a good deal of this information no longer is pr^essed, and all 
the under-20s are put in a single group. The major difference between the 
two age groups in the United States is that the overwhelming proportion 



Table 3 



Taenag€ft as a Percentaie of the Labor Forcei 9 Countries, 1960, 
if70t lf7^, and Estimate lor IfSO 



Country 


Age 


1960 


1970 


i97«f 


1910 est. 


United States 


16-if 


7.0 


i.i 




S.2* 


Out-of -School 


Ife^if 




3.9 


2.Mfi 




in-School 


16-19 


2.1 


4.9 


6.9S 




Australia 


15-19 


1^.3^ 


\2A 


11.5 




Canada 


i5-19 




9.7 


11. i 




France 


16-19 




6.2 


5.1 




W, Gefmany 


15-19 


li.O 


a.4 


7.7 




Italy 


l^Ml9 


12,2 


S.1 


7.2 




Japan 


15^19 


lO.i . 


5.9 


3.6 
5.9 




Sweden 


16-19 




5.7 


7.r 


Great Britain 


15-19 


10.9^ 







SOURCE; U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor StatUtics, Off ice of 
Pfoductivity and Technologyj Diviiien of Foreign Labor Statiitics and 
Trade, 



Notei BLS data are adjusted to international concepts. 
-1964. 

^March 1963 and March 1977. 

^May 1973. 

^I96i. 

^Censuses of 1961 and 1971. Department of Employment Gazitte (October 
1975), p. 9S2. 

^Estimate for 16-19 in 19Si. Department of Employment QazQtte (December 
1975), p. 1260. 

^MonMy Labor Revtew, (November 1975), Table 5, p. S. 

^15-19. Central Statistical Bureau (SCB), Labour R^sourcBs 1965-1990 
Forecasting Information, 197h5, p. 70, Appendix Table E. 

'Denis F. Johnston, "The U.S. Labor Forcei Projections to 1990,"MDnfhZy 
Labor Review (July 1973), Table 1. 
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Tabte 4 










16-to- 19-Year-OIds in Educational Instituiions, 


All Levels, Both 


SexeSj Selected Countries, Recent Year, 1966-72 


Country 




Age 


Year 












16 


17 


11 


if 


United Stat^ 


1970 


9if.l 


S6.9 


51,1 




Australia 


lf72 




36.3 


li.o 


10.7 


Balglum 


Iffif 


70.S 


J2.S 


36.7 


25.6 


Canada 


1970 


17.1 


69.0 




30.3 


Franca 


1970 


62.6 




30.6 


11.3 


W. Germany 


1969 


31.3 


19.2 


12.9 


9.6 


Italy 


1966 


33.6 


27.4 


i9.7 


ij.o 


Japan 


1970 


10.0 


7U.g 


29.5 


22.0 


Netherlands 


1972 


68.7 


if6.3 


28.8 


1S.3 


Norway 


1970 


71.0 


50.3 


M0:.6 


2S.9 


Sweden 


1972 


73.7 


60.7 


^0.7 


2^.0 


United Kingdom 


197Q 


a 1.6 


25.9 


17.^* 


13.7 


SOURCE* OECDi Educational Statiatics Ymrbooks voU 2, Country Tablest 
CParis)i possim- 



©f Ifi^to- 17-year-olds are in school (89,3 percent in October 1973 and 63,2 
percent for the whole year 1974). But most IS-to- 19-year-olds are out of 
school (57*1 percent in October 1973 and 61*2 percent fbr the whole year 
1974), Moreover, S3. 4 percent of the 16-to-17-year'©lds in the labor force 
in October 1973 and 46,4 percent throughout 1974 were also in schoolj 
against under 30 percent for the ll-to- 19-year-olds in October 1973 and 
only 16,4 percent in 1974* More of the i6-to-l 7-year"^ id unemployed are 
In Schoor than outj but the reverse is true of lS-to-19-year-oIds. Such 
differences are significant enough to warrant separate policy initiatives 
for the two age groups, apart from differences in treatment according to 
educational status. 

American interest in minority youth is stronger than is the concern 
in other countries. In factj other countries have little to teach us on this 
subjectj either because, they have few problems or because they have not 
yet recognized or researched them* Britain has foUQwed us closely in 
awareness and action on their minority youth, whose problems are a 
mixture of racial discrimination and immigrant status. Many British were 
disturbed to learn through their 1971 census that teenagers born in the 
West Indies had an unemployment rate of 16.9 percent, while all teenagers 
had a 7,6 percent rate. This ratio is of the same order as the American 
ratios between white and nonwhite teenage unempioyment rates in recent 
years. 
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Differences in youth unemployment rates according to sex and 
residence concern most countries. It Is difficult to say why girls in one 
group of countries consistently have lower unemployment rates than boys, 
while in another group of countries the reverse is true^ The lack of 
service sector jobs, family attitudes influencing girls to remain at home, 
less geographical mobility, more leisurely job search, and similar factors 
have been suggested as expianations for higher rates for girls in France, 

Almost universally, rural youth are seen as at a disadvantage and 
have higher unemployment rates even after iarge numbers of them have 
moved out of the countryside* The large regional differences that are a 
serious problem in most other countries arc less apparent and certainly 
less discussed in factual or policy terms in the United States* Some of the 
foreign countries have developed noteworthy programs to cope with the 
needs of youth, usually over 18, who must move elsewhere. 

NtW ENTRANTS 

Thus far the comparative information presented on teenage unem- 
ployment has not distinguished between new entrants and other young 
people. Yet the concept of the transition implies that special attention 
should focus on the experience of those who are seeking their first full' 
time jobs^after leaving full-time education* 

The data on new entrants-^while not so complete, recent, or com- 
parable as might be desired— are valuable because they depict the 
situation of the entire cohort of new entrants, not just the unemployed 
segment, and provide a longitudinal instead of a cross-sectional view* My 
comparative analysis of these data, focusing on the length of time taken 
by new entrants, to locate their first fuiUtime Jobs, yields the following 
findingsi 

# A substantial proportion of teenagers enter their first jobs without 
suffering any unemployment at all. Since the Jobs they locate while they 
are still at school appear to be equal to or better than those found by 
comparable classmates after leaving school, doubt is cast on the the- 
oretiGal job-search model that assumes the necessity for unempoyment as 
the setting for job search* 

A Countries vary markedly in the proportion of young people who 
succeed in prearranging their first jobs and thus avoid entrance unem- 
ployment* Among the countries for which data are available, 3apan and 
Great Britain are outstanding in the consistently high proportion of 
prearranged first jobs. The active interest shown by employers in 
recruiting new entrants arid the existence of formal training arrangements 
are the primary factors, but it is also important that the social 
atmosphere and views of parents, young peopie, and the community 
encourage a prompt entrance to work after school ends* The timing of the 



end of sehooii espeaialiy in the Dapanese case where the term ends in the 
springt permits Jobs to be started at oncei on the Continent^ the ciosing 
down of Imrge portions of the economy during July or August induces many 
*your^ ^ople to delay the permanent Job search for several months, 
relyij^ on tempofary vacation jobs even after they have left school* 
Although the impact is difficult to measurei the presence of relatively 
strong; comprehensive and employment-oriented transition services, in- 
eluding placement assistance, appears to be conducive to prearrange- 
ment. Finally, a favorable economic climate encourages prearrangement, 
whether we compafe successive periods or various regions or types of 
labor mmrketSt within a single country or among countries^ 

• The length of time taken to find the first full-time Job is positively 
related to the level of Job sought and inversely to the readiness to accept 
a temporary solution until something better is available. Teenagers with 
more than the minimum education are more likely to delay their 
acceptance of a first job than are early school-leavers, whose options and 
ambitions are more restricted* A downward revision of occupational aims 
may shorten job-^search timei and so may a wider geographic search area« 

• Countries also vary in the proportion of new teenage entrants who 
take an exceptionally long time to find a first job. Comparing countries 
with roughly similar conditions, one is led to the conclusion that the 
existence of strong transition services may shorten the entrance unem- 
ployment of the disadvantaged or handicapped yoyngster^ those at the 
minimum educational level, those whose occupational aims are higher than 
the achievement of their relatives and peers, and those who cannot find 
work close to home. The existence of programs for youth beyond the 
standard transition services— remedial, social service, training, intensive 
couniellng^also plays a role* 

Following upon labo' market entrance, a second aspect of unemploy- 
ment in the transition period is job-changing* Again, many analysts stress 
the unemployed and omit the significant proportion of job^hangers who 
achieve a shift of employers without losing work time, usually because 
they have arranged for the new job while still on the old one^ The 
following conclusions may be drawn on job^hangingi 

• A tight labor market fosters both higher rates of voluntary job- 
changing and higher proportions of job-changers who experience no unem- 
ployment* 

# Voluntary job=cHangers tend to have less unemployment than those 
who are dismissed, whether for personal behavior or economic reasons. 
The ratio between voluntary and involuntary job-changing, therefore, is an 
important predictor of unemployment associated with job-changing. 
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# American teenagari who are full time in the labor market appear to 
change Jobs somewhat more frequently than do youngsters in other 
countries} allowing for differences in the tightness of labor markets* A 
suspect#d but unmeasured differential is the willingness and economic 
ability of teenagers in various countries to abstain from job search 
between Jobs« 

# In most countries, teenagers in formal training positions, such as 
apprentlceshipp tend to leave jobs less frequently than do others^ at least 
during the training period. 

# Youngsters in other countries may accept and remain with inferior 
jobs in the secondary labor market more readily than American youth, but 
when they do leave such jobs they experience less unempioyment between 
jobs than American youth* 

There is a great need for more longitudinal data and analysis for a 
whole cohort of new entrants through their first years in the labor market 
in individual countries and across countries* The Ohio State University 
longitudinal studies of youth and some of the educational foUow-up studies 
have the potential of providing this information for the United States. It 
should then be possible to discuss the transition and its accompanying 
unemployment more accurately* 



It h^ been indicated above that several countries have observed a 
deterioration in the relative position of youth in recent years and an 
emergence of education and employment problems among specific groups 
of teenagers. Certainly there still are other developed countries that 
have fewer^ different^ and less severe transition problems that does the 
United Statesi an array of countries according to the difficulty of the 
transition might still place the United States and Italy at the high end* 
But in the harsh light of 197 5^ as new structural problems have been 
intensified by deep recession in several countrieSi it appears that the 
favorable experience of the 1960s may become increasingly Irrelevant as 
other countries discover American-type difficulties and* in a sense, catch 
up to us. Of course^ not all countries have reached this stage, and some, 
Denmark and West Germany for example, are treating the issue as 
cyclical, soon to be eliminated by a return of favorable conditions^ 
However, analy^s by academics in these countries identify more deep- 
seated problems, akin to those we describe* 

Evidence of widespread concern about the transition is provided by 
current studies and proposals on youth by the international agencies,^ 
These reports are reminiscent of the earlier flurry of interest in youth 
problems when the 1967-68 European recession intensified the pressure of 
the postwar baby boom generation* But the current documents, 
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#speciEllys from the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD)i reflect a mor^ profound unease about alienation of youth 
from the adult world, deficiencies in the preparatory process, weaknesses 
of transition services, inadequaci^ of the employment world that youth 
enter, and uncertainty about future economic developments* Unemploy- 
ment is only one aspect of the problem. 

Even more telling is the growing attention in individual countries to 
the changing position of young people who leave school at the minimum 
legal age, often without earning diplomas or taking examinations* To be 
sure, several foreign countries also are troubled by the employment 
problems of upper secondary and university graduates , especiaily those 
majoring in the arts or the humanities. But the main focus of policy is on 
the young school-leavers who enter work directly* The situation of this 
group and the numbers involved vary from country to country according to 
the structure of the educational system and the training-employment 
opportunities open to those who leave school at the earliest time 
permitted by law* 

In Great Britaini where compulsory schooling ends at 16 and most 
young people enter work at that age, the problem group has been 
identified as those boys and girls who start work early, usually have no 
academic qualificationSj and receive little or no training in their initial 
jobs. Constituting a high proportion of all under- ISs who annually enter 
work from school^ this group engages in simple, monotonous jobs offering 
little prospect of advancement* Certain subgroups have particularly 
severe transition problems that are not defined solely in terms of higher 
unemployment rates; British analyses have pinpointed minority youth, the 
disabled, the educationally subnormal, delinquents, and those whose 
attitudes or behavior create employment difficulties* 

France terminates compulsory schooling at 16, but a majority of 
young people go on to do further studies* Many enrol! in public or private 
vocational education or enter apprenticeships that can lead to specialiEed 
occupational certificates, achieved through government controlled exam- 
inations* The problem group, therefore, is first of all those who enter the 
labor market with no education or training beyond compulsory school* 
About one-fourth of young people who annually enter the labor market 
have been placed in this category, but more recent data for mid 197^ 
suggest that it may be as little as 6 percent* In addition, those under 18 
who drop out of their vocational classes or fail to pass the occupational 
examinations are classified as likely to have trouble. At any educational 
level, French research has concluded, ease of entry into working life is 
more closely related to prior acquisition of specific occupational skills 
than it is to the level of educational achievement* Other studies of 
French youth stress the "allergy to work," the "marginalizatien" of youth, 
the indifference to choice of occupation, and the dislike of blue collar 
work* 
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Sweden*s recently reorganized educational system established a 
unified upper secondary ichool to follow the 9-year compulsory school 
that en^ at !€• Anticipating that 90 percent of the 16-year-old group 
would completa at least a two-year course offering occupational prepara- 
tion in upper seconda^ school^ planners confined the compulsory school 
curriculum to general education* Research indicates, however, that 25 to 
3Q percent of the 16-year^lds now leaving compulsory school do not 
pr^ert directly to upper secondary schools and that 15 percent of those 
who do enter immediately drop out in fairly short order* Although 
considerable numbers seem to return to school, their intervening labor 
market experience is difficult, and theyj especially the girls, are 
considered a problem group* 

In Canada, the difficulties affecting youth who leave sch^l before 
achieving a high school certificate are aggravated by severe regional 
disparities in opportunity* In^ the Atlantic provinces partlcularlyj it is 
taken for granted that youth: must migrate | in other provinces, rural youth 
also must leave home to find worki and the influx into prosperous British 
Columbia of youth from the east is ^id to be excessive, increasing the 
area's youth unemployment. Regional employment problems are serious 
for youth in France, Great Britain, and other countries as well* 

Norway, whose compulsory schooling has recently been raised by two 
years to age 16, has encountered a problem group even before compulsory 
school ends* About 20 percent of the 1^-and 15-year-olds have been 
identified as deeply resistant to the prolongation of school. They are 
considered to be a present educational problem and a potential labor 
market problem. 

The country profiles sketched above are indicative of some common 
conditions, familiar also in the United States* Without exaggerating the 
uniformity among countries, it can be said that the prolongation of 
education, whether voluntarily or by statute, has left a residual group 
that, for a variety of reasons, is unwilling or unable to complete more 
than a minimum of schooling* They are disadvantaged even within the 
category "working class," the traditional European designation for limited 
opportunity. 

Besides those who do not achieve the minimum academic quali- 
fications, disadvantaged youth commonly include the physically and 
mentally handicappedi those with social or psychological inadequacies^ 
members of ethnic, racial, or cultural minorities^ immigrants with 
language and cultural difficulties| and residents of rural, isolated, or 
depr^sed areas* Of course, there is considerable overlap among the 
groups, and multidisadvantaged youth have gained attention In a number 
of countries. 

The European perception of the problem group is narrower than the 
American, expressed in the coverage of this book, which designates the 
group at risk as all young people who do not plan or who will not complete 
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a four-year collage education* Other couhtries are foGusing on a younger, 
less educated, and more particular segment* It is possible that the 
American net has been cast too wlda and that Europeans would consider a 
substantiai part of our high school graduates successful in the transition. 

Explanations of the emergence of the problem groups in Europe 
stress changes in the labor market for youth. The decline of employment 
in Industries and occupations that disproportionately attracted youth with 
low academic attainmenti as well as the elimination of youth jobSi such as 
messenger* "butcher boy," "tea boy," has been singled out in Britain* In 
Sweden, only temporary, fill-in Jobs are said to be available for those 
under IS who have not completed at least the two-year upper secondary 
coursei the recent labor market entry of large numbers of older women 
has been advert to young girls* While many new youth jobs have been 
created, especially In the service sector, these jobs usually require higher 
academic skills and are not a substitute for the low-level entry jobs that 
absorbed those early school-leavers who obtained no diplomas or passed no 
exam in at ions « 

It h^ also ben noted in Britain that the valuable post of junior 
operative, formerly o^n to i5-year-oids and leading to skilled status, is 
disappearing or is reserved for IS-year-olds* As continuous processes, 
shift work, weekend work, and heavy capital investment become common 
in manufacturing, employers have raised the minimum age of recruitment 
(although not to 21, as is reported to be the minimum in the United 
States), asked for higher academic credentials, or required prior training 
or work experience^ Apprenticeship openings have declined drastically in 
West Germany, and the number of apprentices in training has decreased in 
Great Britain in construction, shipbuilding, and engineering, the most 
important industries for apprenticeship. 

Moreover, such apprentic^hip programs as those for British girls in 
hairdresslng, and many of the German programs that place youngsters in 
small stor^, workshops, offices, or arti^n trades, are being challenged as 
offering poor training, inadequate pay for production work, and no real 
future in the chosen occypations, nec^sitating job changes during or after 
apprenticeship^ 

The developments in European apprenticeship suggest that as 
businesses are increasingly organized on American lines and as young 
people stay in school beyond 16, the desire of employers to train young 
people as welUrounded craftsmen in formal programs will diminish^ Such 
aid in the transition as youth obtained in countries where apprenticeship 
or formal training programs have been well established (by no means all 
European countries), may become less significant, in manufacturing 
especially. Some Euro^an countrie-^ now seek to create modified or 
substitute mechanisms rather than trying to expand traditional appren- 
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ticeshlp* Although wc m iy not h.ive reached the upper liinrt oi American 
appranticeship in the iields wiiere it is viable, we should beware of 
enthusiasts who call for an extension of apprenticeship iuXJ occupaiions 
where it has never existed in the United States and where it is f\ow 
disputed in Europe. 

The attitudes toward training and work of bome young people also 
are cited as a barrier to ernployment in several countries, tjiough the issue 
is not confined to any particular educational level. In any case, the dirty* 
menial work that is distasteful to youth are the jobs moHt likely to be 
offered to the problem group. It is unclear how important the attiiudinai 
factor is in youth unempioyment when the demand for young workers is 
strong* The admittedly superior information and guidance services ^ibroad 
have not succeeded in altering tlie attitudes or behavior of this segrnenL of 
youth . Deliberate abstention from the conventigr;al labur force lias been 
a negligible factor everywhere except perhaps in the United States and 
France* 

Another development abroad that has adversely influenced the 
position of new entrants in general and disadvantaged youth In particulat 
is the growth of protective legislation and practices that guarantee 
empioyment security for workers already employed. In the European 
countries where such measures are most advanced, eniployers hecitate 
before hiring ne*^ workers because they will be virtually bound to keep 
them for life, Swedish labor market experts have spoken of the 
unintended creation of internal labor markets as a result of such 
legislation and of its inhibiting effects on an active labor market policy as 
well as its adverse effects on new entrants. 

The costs of employing young workers abroad have also changed. 
During the period when foreign teenage unemployment rates and ratios 
appeared to be definitely lower than ours^ American analysts sought 
explanations in foreign institutions^ Among the factors singled outj other 
countries* systerns of differential wage ratc^ for youth were prominent. 
The legal provisions, traditions, and collective bargaining contracts that 
stated that youth of various ages should receive a fixed percentage of 
adult wage rates were frequently cited as evidence that Japanese and 
European youth represented relatively cheaper labor for their nations' 
employers than did American youth under our uniform minimum wage act. 

These comparisons failed to provide evidence on several critical 
polntsi the actual eirnings of youth abroad^ the trendi in those earningSj 
and the ratio of earnings of American youth to those of adultSt 

Preiimlnary comparative study of youth earnings abroad suggest the 
lollowing conclusionsi 

# Despite the existence of various types of fixed wage differentials 
for youth In foreign countries, the actual postwar movement of earnings 
has been more in favor of youth than of any other age groups* The upward 
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trend of youth wage rates and earnings has proceeded steadily and has 
bmmn only ilightly retarded in periods of recession* In Great Britain, the 
average hourly earnings of boys of 15 to 21 have moved from about 35 
percent of adult male earnings in to ft^ percent in 1959 to well over 
50 percent in rec^t years. 

# Youth earnings in the United States probably are not a higher per- 
centage of adult earnings than is the case in other advanced nations, 
though comparabie, detailed data are scarce. 

# Several countries report a growing reluctaiicn on the part of 
employers t© hire young workers because there already may bo a cost 
disadvantage if training and induction costs are inciuded. Dutch and 
Swedish employers have cited the rising relative wage costs ot youthful 
workers as an ©bstacle to their employment* 

# Apprentice wages in Britain have in some cases equaled or exceeded 
those of comparable young workers. In other countries where apprentices 
are paid educational allowances, these have risen so sharply that they 
seem competitive with wages. 

# A recent British finding that empioyers do not consciously consider 
wage costs for young people when fixing their recruitment policies, 
presents an attitude that may be rare among American employers. 
Japanese employers appear to react much as the British do, though they 
have organised to hold down the advance of youth wages. 

# American theorizing about minimum wages and the potential 
increase of employment that might result from introducing youth 
differentials has paid too little attention to the extent to which actual 
youth earnings have come to exceed the legal minimum. Foreign 
experience suggests that the efficacy of legal or negotiated wage 
differentials for youth is limited when economic and social forces exert 
upward pressures on actual youth sarningSt 

This brief survey of some changes in the y^.th labor market and in 
the institutions that had been credited with easing the transition from 
school to work suggests that foreign experience must be weighed 
carefully. Backward glances at the conditions of the mid 1960s are 
largely irrelevant. If some countries stiil seem to operate according to 
the rules of an earlier time, they are either lagging behind or are so 
special that their experience cannot be taken as a general model. At the 
same timet in tho^ countries that are now experiencing structural 
difficulties among youth the situation has not yet developed fullyi they 
are still in the midst of*«5£plQring their situation and what can be done 
about it. 



FOREIGN POLICY INITIATIVKS 



DEALING WITH TRANSITION PROBLRMS 

In examining the poiicies of foreign countries directed toward 
problems of transition, preference will be given to programs that deai 
with structural rather than cyclical issuesi although in practice the two 
©verlap and intermingle. It also is desirable to draw more heavily from 
the policies of countries whose problems are akin to those of the United 
StateSi even though their policy initiatives are still at th^ experimental 
stage^ 

The most advanced European countries are not notable for discussing 
or implementing ideas that are unknown in the United States. On the 
contrary, they have paid particular attention to American experience and 
programs because we have had more lime in which to confront the 
difficulties that they have recognized only in the past few years. It is 
fairly easy for the informed visitor to these countries to identify programs 
whose inspiration comes from across the Altantic or that are similar to 
ours although independently derived* 

Where some of these countries do differ from us is in the greater 
commitment to full employment, the attempt to address basics Issues 
rather than rely on patch-up approacheSj the intensity of their effort, the 
important role of the central government, the pooled and cooperative 
action of the relevant departments of governmentp the application to the 
entire country of tested principles while allowing for local variations, the 
comprehensive and interlocking programs on all aspects of the transition, 
the close resemblance between announced and delivered programs, and 
active participation by employers and trade unions* 

For all that, no other country's programs are transferable intact to 
the United States; they can be examined more profitably in individual 
segments within a broad view of the transition. One may discuss sepa- 
rately issues and policies that arise during the preparatory stage, in the 
transition services, and at fuU'-time entry into the labor force. 

Preparation for Work 

# Recognition that school-weariness affects a significant proportion of 
young people has led to various plans to relieve some H-, 15-, or 16-year- 
olds of the standard kind of education* The pervasive rejection of school 
in other countries calls into question our expectatien that all young people 
should be willing to remain in school, even in the types that do not rely 
wholly on the classroom, until they are 18, At a minimun, the legal 
leaving age of 16 in most states should coincide with the end of a 
recognized stage of education, instead of signifying dropping out. It is 
admittedly difficult to devise acceptable alternatives to school for all who 
might prefer them. 
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Norway is exptrimenting with placing l^-year*olds with employers, 
providing s©m# bmlc edueation on a part-time basis, and permitting those 
who complete that program to obtain leaving certificates from compuU 
sory school that entitle them to continue their education at the next level* 
France has a preapprentic^hlp year in which youngsters are supposed to 
spend half the day in school and hall the day with an employer, who 
presymabiy will lub^quently offer them a regular apprenticeship con- 
tract. Complaints have been heard that many youngsters simply end up 
with half-time school^ having failed to arrange apprenticeship places. Any 
arrangements involving employers as supplements to the educational 
system require careful supervision by the educational authorities. In their 
disillusion with school, many influential Americans have expressed 
uncritical and unfounded faith in the work place as a substitute* 

In Sweden the authorities are devising new types of school courses to 
attract and hold the IS-year-olds who are now avoiding upper secondary 
school or dropping out. Presumably these courses will be shorter than the 
regular ones, perhaps three month units offering credit that can be 
cumulated, even with interruptions of school. Arrangements for practical 
experience also are being worked out to suit the restless young people who 
constitute the problem group* The Swedish opinion is that completion of 
the equivalent of two years of upper secondary education is an 
indispenMble requirement for survival and progress in the coming labor 
market. It remains to be seen whether the opportunity to complete this 
education over a longer time period with approved breaks wilj reduce the 
hostility to school as an institution representing childhood* West 
Germany's rec^sion program for unemployed young schooUleavers who 
lack academic credentials offers a second chance to achieve a diploma; 
but it has attracted few youngsterSj even with the promise that successful 
candidates would be assisted to obtain apprenticeship places that require 
the acedemic credentials. A similar program in France has had a poor 
r^ponsej even with a montiiy payment to young people. 

In the long run^ the most serious and intractable problem may be the 
conflict between the desire to prepare every youth to rise above a dead- 
end job and the inability to instill the required qualifications. This failure 
may forestall the need to come to grips with the equally troubling 
questions: How can enough "good" jobs be provided and who will do the 
nec^sary but menial tasks? 

# The institution of several graduation dates throughout the year and 
particularly the gearing of these dates to periods when permanent jobs are 
most likely to be available and vacation job-seekers are not on the scene 
wouW be i sensible change from the long-standing and outmoded timing of 
the schooi year to fit agricultural needs, Sweden has introduced staggered 
relea^ dates for its military conscripts and is considering the same for 
schools* 
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9 The best American cooperative education efforts are in advance of 
most European practice and have been studied by such groupi as the 
Swedish Empioyers' Association- Work experience as a method of pre- 
paring for and obtaining full-time employment also is more highly 
developed in the United States than it is abroad, 

# Community service projects as a means of occupying in-school youth 
or idealistic young people out-of-schoo) have been developed in various 
countries, but Canada has been cited for its variety and success with 
these* The most recent recession budgeti howeverj eliminated funds for 
some programs^ 

# Vocational education is debated everywhere* The question of when, 
where, and how to provide occupational skills is under active discussion in 
many countries. Some attention might be given to the experience of the 
Swedish upper secondary school with its occupationally specialized 
programs superimposed on an academic core thaTj permits university 
entrance; and its new program for "Praktikj" which provides practical 
experience in industry prior to taking up full-time work* 



# The necessity for effective transition services— information, guid- 
ance! placement, induction, and follow-up— is generally recognized, but 
wide differences exist in the scope of serviceSj the resources, staffing! 
organization, and activities. The countries that seem to have the most 
effective services—Japanj West Germany, Sweden—offer a comprehensive 
list of services, organize the transition from the national government 
down, do not rely on independent schools and their personnel to initiate 
and carry out activities without outside supervision, use bridging agencies 
that strongly involve the labor market authoritiesi and integrate youth 
services with those for adults* 

Martin Feldstein's repeated recommendatior^that the United States 
should introduce the British system of a separate, specialized transition 
service for youth that is independently organized by the local education 
authorities is open to criticism on several counts. It is based on 
inaccurate and outdated information about the British systemi it ignores 
the dissatisfaction within Britain; it assumes greater impact by these 
transition services on youth unemployment than the purveyors and 
analysts of the services would claim; and it seems unaware both of the 
rejection of the British system by other countries and the more effective 
models offered elsewhere- 

# No matter how superior the transition services of another country 
may be to those we currently offer, even the best existing programs have 
serious deficiences* To begin with* it is inherently difficult to provide 
effective official information and guidance services, especially in corn- 
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^ititiori with the unolficml sourctsi no one has discoverad m reliable way 
^t^iest the corttribution of the official sarvicei to the information st^k of 
Individuals or to the decisions they make* Still more difficult is the 
iyaliiatibh of the falatlon between the quantity and the quality of official 
iiervices and the outcomes for individuals. 

^ ^^^?^?^pffieial: placement services do not appear to make more rapid or 
gemote iiecessful placem^^ do other sources of finding jobs, but the 
,Jgresearch deigns for the few studies in this area leave room for a revised 
|;Slopiriion* ^ other hand, the official agencies can collect Job 

" pihfofmation more widely and completely than any other source. 



^^f0if-A' m^md drawba^ of the transition services is that they are apt to 
Invoked^ in situations where their influence Is bound to be minor or 

E^^teeffective.^^^^^^^^T^ is that more basic and drastic action against 

^^Jyoihh^uriemployment, for example, will be tabled, while reliance is placed 
1* ijr ©n Improved transition se rv ic^* 
01^ \ • ■ 

'^'([^ An example from anotfier country of a misplaced emphasis on 
|miniormation and guidance Is the Japanese complaint that job-changing by 
brWyoung workers, even without intervening unamploymenti is evidence of 
fihade^ guidance services in school. The rate of job-changing is in fact 
SiSi^ low. by comparison with that of otfier advanced countries, but it is in 
@.\cwifllct with the 3apanese ideal of lifetime employment with the first 
fr^-j:^mpl0yar* Ignoring the economic- advantages that have accrued to the 
^£\\Ibb^lwigers in periods of high labor demand and fast-rising earnings for 
ijr^y^Sg Workers, the official Japanese analysts have seen only a need for 
f6?=^ improved guidance for young people. Similarly, our calls for community 
'■ aU and better matching of vacancies and Job- 



- i^ekers, u^ful though theie may be in generals are inadequate and 
inappropriate responies to a situation of chronic insufficiency of Jobs for 
you^ in both quantitative and qualitative terms. 

• A third problem for the traniition services is that they tend to treat 
all youngsters equally. Yet those who have the least need for these 
services because they have access to other assistance are most likely to 
seek out, respond to, and benefit from the official services, while the 
most needy in terms of background and resources are likely to reject or 
absorb little of the services they are offered. There is a clear need to 
provide more and different services to disadvantaged youth within the 
framework of the transition services available to all. 

A recent Swedish innovation is called Extended or Modified SYOj 
^ where SYO means an integrated educational and occupational information 
and guidance service. It Is designed to provide active follow-up of all 
"^ung people who at 16 do not enter or drop out of upper secondary 
school. All community agencies that deal with young people are drawn 
into the effort, which is directed by the SYO personnel in the schools and 
the local employment service. If this program proves successful in the 
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trial communities it will be extended. It is a way of giving the 
disadvantagedp criminaly delinquent^ alcohol- or drug-addieted youth 
special attention on personal, social, educational, and employment 
iroblems within the general system of transition services. 

Entrance to the Labo^ Market 

# Training occupies a place of honor in European measures to cope 
with cyclical and structural difficulties* It Is assumed that there are or 
soon wiJfl be skill shortages and that training can benefit both the 
individual and the economy. Until the present recession^ this idea was 
accepted without question, but now one hears doubts about future needs in 
light of technological change and better utilization of manpower. Many 
government training programs are open to teenagers or are extended to 
this group during periods of rising unemployment, and some special 
programs have bean launched as well. The significance for the United 
States of some of the special measures for youth de^nds on one's 
expectation of skill shorteges In the youth labor market here. 

• Two British programs illustrate the convergence of tyclicai and 
structural policy for youth* The Wider OpporUmitiBS CowaeB now are 
used experimentally with young peoplej and are being evaluated systema- 
tically. They attempt to develop the participants* self-confidence in their 
ability to meet the demands of various kinds of employrrtent rather than to 
impart specific occupational skills. It is expected that successful 
participants will be better able to respond to new employment or training 
opportunities throughout their lives* Secondly, Gateway Coursej were 
propo^d in mid 1975 by the Training Services Agency* The program will 
be formulated more definitely In 1976 after national debate on the details 
Is concluded* Issentially, the Gateway Course is envisioned as a three 
months off^the-job course that will give knowledge of broad occupational 
categories rather than specific skills* It is still to be decided whether 
such courses should start in the last year of school. Just after school ends, 
or after the first unemployment, and the precise location is uncertain, 
though all relevant facilities are viewed with approval* Part of tffe 
Gateway Course is seen as an introduction to more advanced and specific 
training by employers* In addition, the Industrial Training Boards are 
urged to stimulate more training for young people In the work place than 
now exists, but it is recognized that much of such training is not in the 
employer's interest and requires subsidization* 

• One of the newer measures in Europe is the offer of public subsidies 
to employers to hire young people they would otherwise not employ^ 
These programs call for training or work, or combinations of work and 
training. Employers who might not continue apprenticeship training 
because of difficult economic conditions also are subsidized in Britain and 
The Netherlands, Subsidies ^o employers have reportedly worked well in 
Swedehp but French employers have not responded in as large a number as 
was hoped they would. 
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# Belgium has been discussing an early retirement plan that would 
'mak# more room for young people. The plan is to finance ibe measure by 
a social ta^ on firms whose profits have been higher than average. 

# Mebility allowances are not generally used much by teenagers, but 
some countriei provide special housing and recreation faciUties for young 
workers* 

- '''^^ As k final citation^ the comprehensive Swedish program against 
youth unemployment may be described* Drafted in a period of full em- 
ployment in May If 75, the program of the National Labor Market Board 
laid down guidelines to be followed by the County Labor Boards and the 
local empioyment service offices in the event of an increase in youth 
unemployment. Emph^is is given tu intensified employment service 
activi.tiesp the creation of training opportunities within the educational 
system, training in labor market centers, and an increase in public service 
employment for youth. Among the duties of the employment service are 
analyses of the extent and structure of youth unemploymenti cooperation 
with school authoritl^^i municipal social service agencies, and others on 
training and work oppor Lunities for youthi activities in schools, youth 
centers^ and youth organizations! intensified job canvassingi study tours to 
work places! following up individual young people, especially those who do 
not continue their studies or drop out of upper secondary schooL In each 
off ice, unemployed young people are to be served by one or more 
specialized officers, i ^ 

In the whole perspective of current European efforts, it would be 
misleading to suggest that any country has devised policies that assure an 
easy transition from school to work for the segment of youth that has the 
greatest difficulty. The effectiveness of many of the policies for the 
longer-term structural problerfls has yet to be tested. But in the absence 
of better ideas, som.e of these proposals may be worth trying in the United 
States. Surely it is a worse alternative to take refuge in the indisputable 
fact that youth is a temporary malady and that all young people in the 
labor market will automatically become prime-age workers without any 
governmental assistance. 
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1* This ehapter is based on a forthcofning hook, Bridges to Work: 
IntBrnationQl CQmpariBons of Transition Servicea* and work in progfess on 
the preparation of youth for work and the youth labor market, 

2, Organization for Economic Cooperation and Deveiopment 
(OECD), The Entry of Youth mto Working Life; European Economic 
Community, MeQSurm to P Juce youth Unemployment (Bruisels, May 
197 5)1 Council of Europe, unem^oyment among Young PeoplB and its 
SqcIqI Aspects (Strasbourg, 1975); Ronald Cass, "Approaches to the 
Transition from School to Work," Seymour Wolfbein, ed,, Labor Market 
Information for Youths (Philadelphia; Temple University, 1975), pp. 11- 
23; "The Problem of Voung people's Entry into Working Life," OECD 
Objervgr (September-October 1975), pp* 14-i6- 

3. For example: Manpower Report of the President, 1961; FranE 
Groemping, "Transition from School to Work in Selected Countries," in 
The Transition from Sahool to Work, Princeton Manpower Symposium May 
196S (Princetoni Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University, 
Research Report Series no. 111, 1968), pp* 132-iS| David Bauer, Factors 
ModerQting Unemployment Abroad , The Conference Board, Studies In 
Business Economics no* 113 (New York, 1970)| U.S, Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, youth Unemployment and Minimum WageSt 
Bulletin 1657 (Washington, 1970), chaps, 10, lU 

^, The recommendation, stated in several paperSi is most accessible 
in Martin Feldstein, "The Economics of the New Unemployment," The 
Publia /nterest (Fail 1973), pp. 3-4 h 
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^ibjChairman Humimirky. I wm purtiuulurly imprPHFod with c-ertuin 
^W^iimtB you outlined ainon^ tho ICuropojui couiitriuB wlieiyb^ the 
|iiaegisiatuv6 iets forth thu ohjectlvoH iind guidtOhioH iiiid IhuuK'Uig, but 
^^eSv;eftthe detoils and the luhninistnition up to tho extMMitive hrandu 
K(^ feourie they have the parlhuneiitary sy^tuni then^ which places a 
J^gifeatei'rburden of responmbility on l)t)th the oxiH-utlvt* hrunrli and the 
|^=fefegiiJativo bnincih Theru in a hurduu of <Hm])i'raf ion when thingH 
^wrdon't work out. We have this divided authority, and Hoiuetimei it 
Sfpdoeiii'tproduco the result H we woidd like, 

f'Y'^r^Alid mayb^ will get around to where wi^ are when they watU 

instant cures, instant food, inHtant hucccrh. 
IJ:^ Mi^RKt/BEN. They are more patient. 

jfe; Chairman HmmiiiKV. They are, there is no doid)L ahoiit it. 1 have 
,vt baen so iuipresaed with what 1 know of Bonia of the ertbrts that have 
IV been made in other eountrleB wliere tliey take a |)rograin and really 
try 'it out on a limited basis, I thought that m what ought to have 
A been done, for example, with tha welfare ])rograni that was advo- 
g^; Oated; ! tliought one of the bent thingH that enme out of the Nixon 
^ administration wan a revise<l fniuily n^HiBtniu^e program. Hut we 
U always have got to have it in all 50 HtateB touiorrow moriung, or 

V rteally this afternoon, and have it going full Hteam ahead, when in 
t fact if we would have ])ieked about maybo 50 eountieB \n several 
Es^;'States and given it a real %vhirh we miglil luive foiuul out it^ weak- 
iS neiies, it^^Htrengths, aiul the training notHled for it. I think thiB was 
l^^brbught up a wliile ago with the other witiu\s^e^^ 

And m manv of thegn programs ref|uire what we eull uiiddle level 
S/^;t^,supprviBion and administrative experienee. beeniise they are cliflerent. 
-You are .working with people who have ditlcrent ])ro!)lenm tlian the 

V jioiTnal employment and u!u*niploymiMit Hituatinn, Hut we will eome 
, back to that, 

V - Mv. Barton, will you proceed now with your tent imony. 

STATEMENT or PAUL E. BARTOK, SENIOR CONSULTANT, 
NATIONAL MANPOWER INSTITUTE 

Mr. BAirruN. Mr. rhairmau and memherH of the i-onimittee. thank 
you for the opportunity to sppak about thene iniportant iriHUen, I have 
provided a longer paper to the eonnnjttne Htail\ and 1 have oidy a few 
^ _ bnef remarkH. 

OiU' youth iinemploynient eondition is of mursc» ii eoniple.v one, 
the J'eBult of the (.-reation of rapid (^haiigp and HoeisiliKat imi into an 
adult soeietv, eromon o,f connnunity and extendefl fumily. even nn-^ 
clear familv, the isolation of large inHtituiionH. Hi-hooln. and ^vorkplauu 
being a major example, a rate of teehnological changes a!id eoncen- 
trates tlie work into a ^^hrinking middle period of life, nucl a reees^^ion 
prone economy in whirh there is n widenpread cmploynHMit problem 
affecting all ages. . : 

: r In a brief period it h possible to highlight only a few of the more 
' • Significant elements of thin condition. Thin will he nuule eiiBier bv the 
overBimplifieation of speaking of two em])loyinent conditions. The 
first, I believe, is the reBult of inadequacMeH in institutional relation- 
■'^ ^ shipB and beliavio»* of ^ljc*^ind that ri eated tirohleniH in tlie transition 
^ ^^mm school to wcirKln^R-l)^m^vear like lOfm, an well as in a recession 
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jf " year like 1075 and 1976, And the second is tlio reBult of ii deep recea- 
sion where uneinploynieiit is still us lugli us in tlie wor^t iiioiithg of the 
1958 recession. * 
fc*--. With respect to institutioiial relationships and beliavior there are 
. ' tha following points I would nmke: Gnu, the iviost striking fact not 
^- _^dely known is tliat butween two-thirds ami foiu -Hftlis of einployei^ 
hiring for. what might be called reguJar adult jobs siniply do not lure 
personi under *21 or 22 years of age* And there have buen four or five 
maior studies ov^ar the laat 0 or 7 yearH which docuinent th^tj I tliinkj 
rather completely. That is 4 or 5 yearg after youth received tlieir high 
I ^ ichool diploina. With those eniployers^ what you studied in Bcliool and 
how^well yon did ien^t going to nmtter nuich for quite awliile. l^urely 
curriculum reforms don-t touch this problenu 

Two, the time trap inentallty of how {lividing life into segmental 
with the youth period foi* formal education and adulthood for only 
work, createe the necessity for a sudden transit ioii froni education to 
work. A phasing process where both education aiul inilustry are co- 
operatively involved won hi keep youtli from slipping between these 
two bureaiicraciea wdiich ait* Beldoni on gpGaking terius with each other. 
And yet few now have tlie option for a plinse transition* 

ThreCj the niost obviouB of the linkn between education and work are 
left imconnectod. 

" ' Senator Humphrey referred to thm a little bit earlier* Few schools 
provide job placement Kervlces to their school learnem, altliough they 

; do attempt college placement services with what limited resources 
they have* 

The Public Eniployment Service ntartcd in tlie early IDoO'b to pro- 
vide *a one -shot counseling and placement m*rvii*e in the senior year. 
But that activity hm dwindled to the point wliere no separate records 
are now kept. 

. Secondary" schools have only- about one person-year of counseling 
t i me perl ,000 st u de n t s, a nd ve ry I i 1 1 1 e o f t h a t goes to ca reer p 1 aim 1 ng, 
particularly for tliose not gettnig there with the college degree. All 
of this is complicated by a dearth of occupational information avail- 
able at the local levels and in forms eaeily used by studontg. 

Fourj employers, parents* school counseloi'S, and young people are 
confused by child labor laws, Thin confusion wan docnniented in a six- 
city study conducted by tlie National Manpower Institute, It is not 
that %ve don^t need child lal>or lawB. We do. But thorn are overlapping 
Federal and State hnvs, and there needs to be just one or the other 
- with special inforination explaining what can and can't be done. 

w _ . Fi%^e. In this area of instifutionar relationships that T have distin- 
guished from just tile plain sliortage of job op port imi ties, we are^ I 
believe^ going to lia%'e to rely on a procORS to create the necessary link- 
ages, ra the t h a n n e w p rog ra ms w i t Ii ve ly 1 a i-ge b u rea u c rac i es. Wl i at i s 
involved is—and many of the previous speakei^ and mombei^ of the 
committee have commented on it. I belie%*c, in one way or the other— 

j^r- collaboration at all levels, but particulaHy the local leveh among edu- 
cators, businesRes^ labor unions, the voluntary sector, now organized 
into such an organlmtion as the National rbllnboration for Youth, 
parents, and just effective citissens. 
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l> %Vhil©the nanie is not iirij^jortants the National Manpo\v^ur Institute 
J; ; haa cailGd for the cieution of conunuuity uducution woi'k couueils us 
lie: s^mmiiB of agcQmpliihiiig colliiborution unci coininenuing that kind of 

a pTQ^Qm at the local le vbL 
f?r . Kathsr than iearching for KtandardiHGd approacheN^ thu one best 
^x- -'vvay, we will have to biuld on %vluite\'CM* leatlrrHhip initiative thero is 
V,- : . ia tl^^^ community* Audit can coniu rmni various phicus. It can coiiio 
f^ : from schools, it can couie from uniployDiiB^ froni unions, or any other 
source* And rather tluiu segment reapon^ibilitius at tim Federal and 
State level among government or^nii^ationH roBponsiblu to | ^ ticular 
t clientele and professional groupH^ we noed to find means of k.. awing 
^ theni into Bhared responsiDilitieB for a aoal which transcendn their 
5; narrower organisational objectives. In Jimrt, the cement that binds 
C society in the vital process of admission to adulthood is loosening. The 
need is^for reenforcement svhicli uniten ; not nesv organisations with 
narrow'and preconceived misBioiiH winch p(*rpctuate segmentation. 
V The second youtli employnumt conditionH is Himply the lack of 
enougli jobs 5 of wliicli there has been conmdenible disciission already, 
A deep recession is of course the l)aHic reason at the present time, But 
I think this should not be permitted to mask what has been a long 
^ term decline in youth employment in the iniier city. 

In 1054, a cou])le of decades ago. the proportion of white teenagers 
emjiloyetl svas 40 percent com [)a red to AB percent of bhu'k teenagers. 
Now, fliut is a significant difference but not a huge one. But in 1074 the 
white proportion en iployed rose to 40 jjercent, up from 4^^ percent. 
The black' proportion fell to '2i\ perceutrwith only about one out of 
four employed by 1074. The full bniut of the recession was felt 
in 10T5. Ani the percentage of black teenagers employed fell further 
to 23 percent, 

We cannot talk about a pluiHed transit ion from school to work if 
tliere is no work to be |)lnised into. 

The inability of our ec'ononrv to nuuntain a more even growth, and 
the increasing con^tniints on growth, im traditionally measured at 
least, ami the sinmltaneons enlargements of tlie dernaud for productive 
roles from youtlu minorities, svoinen— ami it is coming, the older people 
we retired from our technological ecouoniy— exceed the scope of this 
analysis. But it mn^^t be pointed out thnt mvh disruption in the total 
system makes uphill sledding to improve the functioniiig of important 
parts of if, Huc-h as the youth trauHition to work. 

So as we work to irnjirove institutionnl linknges anrl encourage 
community initiatives, we need to enlnrge tlie numlier of productive 
roles, A good deal of this will likely huve to ocfMir in what is broadly 
termed the service* Hector* What ccnnes to uniul most readily is com- 
munity servict*: those nc»eds identified by tla* comnuniiry itself that 
stl'engthen the forces within the ccanmunity as well as those that also 
aid in the pursuit of the longer range goals suggested in these 
remarks. 

When you talk to any group and ask the c|nestion. yon will find tlnit 
no one believes there are enough jobs. But if you ask if they believe 
we have run out of work that needs doiuir. rhe answer is a loud -'no.'' 
Both the doing of it and the experience youfli gains in the process 
are important. 
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: The propOHul of Wilhiid Wiitz in liin VQwnt hook ''Tlw HniiiuiloKH 
Eesource" for the c*rc*ntion of c-oiuininuty iiitoi nshipK eapturo.s both of 
these olementa, I beliuvc, of helping youtli unci helping' (lie conuniinity* 
There are now enough rehited ufforis in the nreu of youth and Hervice 
prograiiiH so that a bane of oxperieiu e now exiHtH for \\h\vv applini- 
tion where we wonld not have to piochhhI hoU'Iv on tlii' basin nf h)yi(s 
However, 1 ^ee Mr. Jjonakl Kberly from lUUN in the miiiiiMUT and 
lie knows more tha!i anyone about proHent t'XiUM h'nee Hurli ^ervit e 
Iciarnini^j action learning, an<l a whole Nerien of ellort^ that have lieen 
given trhil rnnn. 

Thui in eloping* Mr. Chairman, I lielieve there are two youth eui- 
ployment conditionH, one requiring improved at i ens to the employinent 
^steni for youth, and the other lefiuirlng 1 he nunieritnil enhirgenient 
of pmdnetlve roleg foryoiitlL 

[The following paper wuh attached to Mi% I^arton'n Htateiuent:] 



YOUTH TRANSITION TO WORK^ 
THE PROBLEM AND FEDKRAL POLICY SETTING 
Paul E. Bafton 

Tha pariod since World War II has beerip by standards of achievement 
long appiiedt the best of times for American youthi it remains to be seen 
whether the achievements of this period have been entirely to our 
adyantage or. whether in protecting youth from the harshness of adult life 
we may have gone too far and mad^ it harder for them to live as adults* 

Affluence combined with ^rhaps the most youth-centered culture in 
history has enabled the prolonging of childhoodj for most youth at any 
rate, for six or seven years beyond the time when the physical ability to 
do society's work commences^ the time that, in fact, provided the natural 
break from childh^d during all but the most recent period of man's 
existence. During the late If^Os and not beforep the word "teenager" 
came into existence, to provide a l^el for a population physically mature 
yet still cared for* 

The swing .generation's teenage children were withogt adult jobs 
during this extended period of preparation for adult life but not without 
resourc^l cars appeared as transportation to high school and coliegei the 
music and recording industry found its largest market everi and special 
charge accounts lor teenagers were advertised by department stores* 

Increasingly i these youth grew up in suburbs i saw peQ^K^^jij^Jnd ; 
them living ^ well as they did, associated mostly with other young 
children with still young parentSj were transported by family station 
wagons to extracurricular affalrSi and were treated to what was thought 
to be the best in high school education, which more and more took place In 
institutions with 2,000 to 4,000 students. Taught to iive as part of an age 
groups they learned their lessons well, and by the time those who were 
going to college got there, their views about the conduct of national and 
international affairs, and the manner in which those views were expressed, 
turned out to be quite different from those of their parents* generationi or 
perhaps any American college generation before them (a comment not 
rendered m judgment but in reminder that a lengthening period of 
protection and attendance in society's institutions of sociaJization did not 
result in a passing on of parents* views and values)^ 

The younger sisters and brothers of these college students and the 
children of those who had been too young to fight in World War II found 
the schools even larger, saw alcohol replaced with hard drugs— which were 
available as early as junior high school— turned against the expensive 




clothei that youth bafore them had worn^ and found accommodations for 
living togather in vansi whereas their predecessori had had to settle- for 
evenings in the parking lots of suburbia's shopping centers^ Despite these 
dutwmrd differences between teenagers today and those who were 
teenagers during the mid IfJOs and early IfSOsi the prolongation of 
ehlldhoody In whatever guise^ remains the status quo^ and most affluent 
middle class youth today are still going to coUege« 

This is the iltyatlon of youth most visible to those Americans who 
matter in terms of power In the institutions of employmenti edycationi 
and government* The rest of American youth, those stopping their educa- 
tions at high school or earlier, must be making It somehowp but no one 
knows quite how that pr^^s is working* Often^ It Isn't* Until the riots of 
the IfSOsy the public knew, only If It read of such thlngSp that blacks (still 
called Negro^ then) were moving rapidly to the centers of the major 
cities^ and that the city surely wasn't the promised land. Claude Brown's 
life exemplifies what teenagers were doing In the crowded city center and 
still are dolngi fighting for their reputations on the streets by age 1-2, 
being pushed into early motherhoodi seeing nil too clearly the Inequalities 
and irrationalities of a welfare systemp and missing out on a critical 
element of socialization into the work worldi having fathers and mothers 
who can get stable Jobs providing incomes that cover the essentials of 
living. Only the succ^sful few are making it to the suburbs, and when 
they get there they are too far away to be what the sociologists have 
come to call effective role models* 

Those who stay in rural areas see little hope there for a career^ 
unless family resources are sufficient for the canversion to agribusiness* 
For the most part, thoughj youth aren^t staying on the farm. In poorer 
states their education is likely to be substandard, which is no help in the 
city; and if vocational education is available, it is likely to be In 
agriculture and is no help for most of those who study it. 

The disparities In adult society have been* not surprisingly, visited 
upon the youngi and the schools have proved unable to achieve equality of 
abilities among youth of different races and economic classes, a task 
many seem to think is the schools- and theirs only. 

No one knows what the extended protective shield for the coming of 
age of middle class youth will mean for their lives and their children's 
lives. As for what is happ^ening to the youth trapped in the cities without 
communltyi and often without family or resourceSj the shape of their 
future cannot be di^erned in detail oitheri we can, however, be sure 
enough that it is not a benign influence for the individual or for society. 

This extension of childhood for the middle class, combined with the 
growing isolation of the big junior and senior high schools,^ leaping 
technological change, frequent, sometimes chronic labor surpluses, and 
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the centeinment of blacks in the center city while the Jobs (especially 
ones yeuth could hold) were shHted to the suburbs* has resulted in some of 
the worst of times for youths or at le^t a dramatic break from the past In 
regard to the age of admission to adult society. 

The growing portion of youth starting colleges and the growing 
portion of corporate decision-makers whose sons and daughters comprise 
the one oiit of five youths entering the full-time labor force with a college 
degree, has probably had the effect of increasing the social minimum age 
at which youth are permitted, to enter most forms of regular adult 
employment. Although it is entirely a matter of conjecture about cause 
and effect, the age of entry into regular employment seems to advance 
with the expected age at which the middle class emerges from coUegei 
the facts, at least, are consisteht with such a proposition^ 

It is on such critical matters as this that our excellent statistical 
system leaves us In the lurch* One could point to a rising youth unem- 
ployment rate over time, only to be confounded by the fact that youth 
employment has increased as fast as the youth labor force.- Closer 
inspection reveals that this employment Increase is almost wholly in part- 
time jobs for students, that students get these Jobs rather quickly (at least 
In non recession periods) but move about so much during the year=-surhmer 
job to part-time job to Christmas job— that they are cropping up more and 
more in the official count of unemployment. It is almost as if things had 
gotten turned around, with the unemployment rate advancing to reflect 
the greater success of youth in locating these kinds of Jobs. 

The story, then, is not in the unemployment rates ©r the employment 
rate either, for that matter. The better question is "At what age will 
employers hire youth for regular full-time jobs of the kinds that adults 
hold?** The answer is not to be found in the unemployment statistics at all 
but in a number of special studies conducted over the last half decade. 
The composite results are that from two-thirds to four-fifths of employers 
do not want to hire young people for regular jobs until the attainment of 
age 21 or thereabout** For the four out of five who enter the labor force 
without a college degree and who want to do it between the ages of 16 and 
20, the extended childhood period must continue, even when society has 
conferred the last year of its free 12 years of education at age 17 or IS, 
The high school diploma received at this age cuts little ice; the graduate's 
success is not much different from that of the dropout in the several years 
before the age of 21 * 

Perhaps employers would dip below age 21 if they were hard pressed 
to do so by rapidly expanding markets* But the years have been few when 
workers were in such short supply as to require such action. The effects 
on youth of a chronic labor surplus are compounded by the way 
technological change affects manpower requirements. Although such 
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€hanga cannot yet be indicted for elimihating more jobs than it eraates, It 
has to be a large factor in the condensing of work life toward the middle 
yearij causing people to enter regular employment at Mi older age and 
retire from it at a younger one. 

With youth seemingly less critical to the needs of industry, 
emplayers thinking of youth, the age of their offspring still in college as 
too young to work, and youth walled off in ever»larger sch^ls for iorger 
and io^er periods,^ the ch^m that exists between the world of education 
and the world of work becomes more under standablep if not more accept- 
able. The opportunity for phased adult experience shrinks, and youth 
becomes older as time passes and become less adult at the same timei the 
prophesies that they are not ready to assume responsibility become self^ 
fulfilling. 



The comment made a number of paragraphs back about the 
unemployment rate tending to be inflated by succ^s in part«time job- 
seeking needs qualification^ For that ever-larger number of students, 
engaging in casual part-time work, the comment is true enough. But im 
those blacks facing bleak opportunity in. the center city, the unemploy- 
ment rate for teenage blacksp even as it shot toward an unbelievable ^0 
percent in the 1973 rec^slon, was inadequate in the other directloni the 
current situation is wor^ than it suggests* For teenagers, it is more 
revealing to look simply at the portion who are employed. Tlie real 
tragedy of the black condition erhtrges with such measures*^ In 1934, 43 
percent of white teenagers were employed, riBuig to 49 percent by 1974. 
In 1954p 3i percent of black teenagers were employed, falli^ to 26 
percent by 1974. There is nothing now on the horizon to change these 
trends, 

""Much h^ been made, at different times, of the impor fence of demo^ 
graphic projections of the youth population and labor force for manpower 
planning, and it is legitimate to ask what the projected trends mean for 
the future* It is sometimes said that as the members of the post-World 
War II baby boom generation move into their late twentieSj with the 
slower growth, even a ^ cUne, of the teenage population in the years to 
come, the problem of youth transition to work will lessen* Implicit in this 
statement is the assumption that the enlargement of the youth population 
was r^ponsible for the rise in the teenage unemployment rate of that 
periodp But "teenage jobs" fully kept pace with that population growth in 
the aggregatei the measured teenage unemployment rate is not a very 
useful guide to the existence of a problem. The gap between education 
and work, it is posited here, is the result of social, cultural, and economic 
changes— altering both the way we treat youth and the way we view 
youth— not a matter of population demography^ If this is the case, the 
problem will not recede just becau^ the tide of youth recedes. On the 
other hand, a lessening of demographic pressure cannot help but \^ on the 
right side, and it ought to make matters easier as we tackle basic 
structural and institutional arrangements* 



0pi'A": ■ It should be well neted that the population climb among young blacks 
#^^iid not recede and does not recede in the projections made by the Bureau 
ftt^el^ Labor Statlitici CBLS), Unfortynately, BLS has not published 
M^^' projections by race since 1970, Those projectiona expected 3.3 million 
-blacks aged 16 to 2^^ to be in the labor force by compared with an 

actual figure of 2*6 million in 197^. The comparable numbers for whitesi 
P.: using th^ same projections^ are 17,5 million in 1913, compared to 19,2 
f • /mimonin 197*^ 

It is clear now^hat the quantity of jobs for blacks is inadequate anc 
- tiiat the problem here includes, but also transcends. Improved institutional 
linkakesi things are going to get worse for young blacks unless some major 
steps are td<en to create jobs, or to get blacks out to the suburbs, where 
the private economy is creating jobs for white youth. It is worth stating 
again that closer relationships between the processes of education and 
work will help the. great bulk of youthi and they will help many blacks, but 
just as many ^blacks will be left behind until something is done about the 
quantity of experience opportunities available to them* - 

* This is the setting of the problem. The federal role in dealing with 
it is necessarily a restricted one compared with what must be done 
^ locally, by parents, Individual citiiens, teachers, and employers. But it is 
r still an important one and must be attended to with care, 

N^IONAL ASSISTANCE: LOCAL ACTION 

^ , There is increasing recognition and acceptance of the proposition 

■ that we are too vast a nation and too pluralistic in our decision-making for 
many of our social conditions to be altered through uniform national 
policies, even lass through federal government policies. That assertion is 
particularly true of efforts to bring about a smoother transition to 
adulthood, where federal, state, and local government and public educa= 
tion agencies, individual employers, unions, public employment services 
(with their three levels of policy-making), new municipal manpower 

^ agencies, parents, and, increasingly, students, r re parties to the process. 

On the other hand, it seems to be at the seat of national government 
that the need for change Is recognized, the climate for change often 
conditioned, and the cost of change at least partially funded. This has 
been true of almost everything that has happened in the last ^0 years in 
the manpower arena, including employment services, public retraining ol 
the unemployed, public emDloyment, and income maintenance. It has aUo 
been true of most of education that has been career specific, from land 
erant colleges to vocational education and on to career education. More 
recently, the Washington influence has become more subtle, but present 
nevertheless, in such projects as the federally funded and appointed panel 
that wrote Vouth: Transition to AdulthoQd, the small Labor Department 
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grants to stimulate batter use of occupational information, and the models 
such as Experiance-Basad Career Education, astabllshed with faderai 
monay in four cities for others to emulate. 

The limiti to harided^down initiatives, from the Washington head- 
quartari of one ^uraaueracy to its local offices, are increasingly apparent. 
Thara can be many reasons for diminishing opportunity for cantral policy 
directioni, but a major one is that no one bureaucracy or institution has 
total rasponsibility for the youth transition, and no one command is 
capable of trimming the sall» 

The ability to discern tha ganeral situation from Washington seems 
unim^irad, as is tha superior financial position to gat things startadi It is 
the' ability to accomplish things at tha i^al laval, particularly in this 
area, that Washington is short on. Given all this, the best approach saems 
to be to put the pieces together at the local leval, with tha Initial 
stimulation and at least soma funding coming from the faderal leveK It is 
out of experience with what local individuals and agencies are able to 
succead In doing together that wa will discern what an aducatien-work 
policy has turned out to ba# 

The national r©le in gatting local efforts started will, of course, 
raquira some Judgmant about what makes sense to gat started oni there 
has to be soma formulation of what is to be tried, if only by way of stimu» 
lating local pacple to think of ways to do It dlffarantly. It would be 
halpful in this respect to give a caraful reviaw of the experiences of those 
communitias aroiinH the country already working on tha problam (such a 
raviaw Is containi d elsawhere^ln^ls volume)* 



It is suggastt^i that tha appropriate federal policy role is that of 
stimulating a variety of local projects that have the merit of bringing 
together several of the critical participants in a school^to^work transition, 
and of perfecting a number of what would become oparatlonal components 
of a compiata local effort* A great deal of room would be left for local 
design, and federal suggestions would be just that and no more.. Examples 
of suggestions are provided below* 

# A number of local cQuncila^ large enough to provide useful experU 
anca, composed of educators, employers, union members, parents, 
affective individual citizens, members of community organizations, and 
elected students to try to bring back together the now disparate pieces of 
the community that formerly took a greater responsibility for the 
transition to adulthood^ Almost any of the projects and pilot programs 
suggested below could be carried out under the auspices of such councils* 

• Community Bmployment couiWBlmg aerviciJ for high school stu- 
dents, which might operate under guidelines established by professional 
guidance counselors but which would have as their purpose the identifica^ 
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tien and Qfianization of all fesources availabie within tha community to 
assist youth in ieafning what occupations are like and how people m them 
got where they are now. 

# Model mmpLoyment placement services, working to provide part-time 
opportunities for youth still in school, career opportunities for youth 
le^ing schoQlj foliow-up through age 20 or so, and feedback to the schools 
a^ut the kinds of barriers to employment success that exist alter 
schooiing is completed. Given the past jurisdictional questions not yet 
clearly resolvedi it would be useful to have at least four different kinds of 
modelsi 

A high school or consortium of high schools operating the 
services, 

^ The public Employment Service operating them, in a location 
acc^sible to students* 

^ The schools and the Employment Service operating them 
/oCrttly/with shared funding and carefully worked out reiponsibih^ 
ties» 

^ Volunteer service organizations providing the entire initiative 
and implementation, 

# CQmmunity inUrnnhip pr^rams to supplement ©pportunities in the 
private employment sector, so that all students needing it can have an 
opportojnity to combine experiential learning with more formal education. 
The attempt would be to generate local programs und^r a variety oi 
auspices, such as— 

^ A volunteer citizens committee, 

^ A committee of heads of major organizations that would have 
experience opportunities. 

The education^work agencies, such as the schoolSi the munici- 
pal agency administering the Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act (CETA) and the public Employment Service* 

0 Model deUvei^ Bystmms for all work experience opportunities within 
a community to see how much more employer cooperation and involve- 
ment could be gained by efficiently developing opportunities and appropri- 
ately matching students and opportunities without many separate ap- 
proaches to individuai employers, 

# DemonJtnitiQf^— perhaps as part of the above component— of what 
community^mindea federal employers can do to stimulate an eKperienge 
component In education. The combination of federal establishments 
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located in a city-=including amployers holding federal contracts^-involve^ 
ment of tha federally funded CETA agency, and public service activities 
receiving federal aid, would very likely provide a substantial number of 
e^^rienca opportunities for students and set the example fc^ private 
employeri. This is the kind of activity that existing councils of reeional 
executives could organise* 



• A careful demomtratiQn projBCt to find out what difference the 
alternating of education and experience makes in the stereotypes now held 
by emplayers about the undesirability of young people under 21 as 
employees. Employers would have an opportunity to see what capabilities 
young workers have, and young workers would have the opportunity to 
mature as productive workers. Before-and-after employer attitudes 
toward youth would be measured* 

• An BduaQtiQn program prepared for ail employers and school 
officials on what federal, state, and local child labor laws permit, as well 
as prohibit, with regard to student work experience programs and the 
hiring of youth as they graduate from high school. To find out what 
impact inadequate knowledge about child labor laws is having, before-and^ 
after surveys about employer knowiedgei attitudes, and actual hirlnE 
practices would be desirable. If the surveys were done in several 
communities, the worth of a widespread educational effort could be 
evaluated and the most effective approach could be formulated. 

• The provision of money to a local school system to permit it to work 
out QQQperativB agremmBntB with privatB skill trabimg Bahools, so that 
high school students could get skills in approved private schools where 
public school offerings were not available. The money would be used to 
pay the students' tuition in the private schools in situations where 
academic education was proviAd in the public school and specific skill 
training in the private school. There has been a failure to bring about an 
integ'ration of the resources available in the community, and exploration 
of cooperative arrangements in a few communities might determine how 
practical such possibilities are* 

• A demonBtrQtion public t^aadaast youth TV pr^ram, on a scheduled 
basis, which would*- 

Advertise its program and of fering s in the local schools, 

^ Solicit job listings from employers and give regular Job avail- 
ability bulletins* 

Interview panels of people in identical occupations to draw 
out what that occupation requires and offers and how these people 
had prepared for the occupation and achieved success. 
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— Interview employers about what they have to offer and why 
youth would want to work for them* 

— Interview graduates who have found Jobs with regard to their 
job-hunting experience and what worked best for them* 

Efforts would be made to see how many viewed the program and who they 
were and to determine whether they found it useful. 

# Development of a IqqqI QaaupationQl invBntory of entry^level jobs 
for graduating high school seniors, done by a consortium of individual 
citizens and organizations and made available in each high school within 
the guidance and counseling department. Means would have to be 
estabiished for keeping the inventory up to date. It would have to be a 
listing of organizations generally having opportunities rather than a 
precise, current job vacancy record, which requires considerable statisti-* 
cal expertise and is usually done on a ^mpling basis. 

# Development of an education program or a guide for local 
CommtmitieB showing them innovative models now in existence to better 
integrate education and work. The nation is so vast that the likelihood of 
any community*s knowing what other communities are doing is not very 
great* A system of gathering specific information on individual projects 
would enable duplication of successful efforts and reiuits. 

m A comparison (in one or several local communities) of the job per- 
formance of IS-year-old high school graduatei, who have been provided 
with the neces^ry on-the-job training with that of older persons doing 
similar work, to see if there is, in fact, a basis for the large-scale refusal 
of corporations to hire pen^ns under age 21* 

These are meant to be only examples* Their purpose is to show that 
there are a large number of things to try, based on informed judgment* 
Any serious effort to launch a series of projects at the local level that go 
beyond efforts now being made by individual institutions operating in 
isolation from each other and from the community itselfj would turn up 
other possibilities worthy of a trial run and might very well reject many of 
the above suggestions* 

NEW EFFORTB IN EDUCATION 

New developments in education at the federal level are quite impor- 
tant in the overall effort to improve the transition from school to work* 
^ A few comments seem warranted in the context ^bf the purpose of this 
paper, although no attempt will be made to be complete or comprehen- 
sive. 
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Leadership as Well as Money in Career Education 



It should ba taken as instructive that the largest influanca the 
federal government has had on elementary and secondary education since 
the response to Sputniki has been one of leadership, not money. For that 
large majority of students not in the accelerated math and science 
eour^Sj career education, an approach initiated in late 1970, may be the 
most significant federal initiative since vocational education was enacted 
into law in 1917* Although many states and localities are ndt quite sure 
how to implement career education in the specifics, they are increaslngiy 
convinced that basic changes are necessary and that the momentum 
behind the idea of education as preparation for careers is great enough to 
provide the opportunity for changep 

Money played some role in the creation of the career education 
initiative, particularly in starting the several models, such as Experience- 
Based Career Education, But the amounts were so small as to be 
insignificant in a multi-billion-dollar public service industry. What has 
been started Is by and large the result of the personal leadership of 
Commissioner Sidney Marland and Director Kenneth Hoyt| the continuing 
support given by Commissioner Terrell Bell and David 3esser of the 
Council of Chief State School Officersi and the initiative of a number of 
individual school officials* Things have been brought to the point at which 
enlarged financial resources will now be necessary* 

It would be ironic, though, if a movement started and sustained by 
individual leadership became dependent for sustenance largely on new 
federal legislation and appropriations, while the dynamics of its progress 
thus far were ignored* This is not to suggest that a legislative and 
financial base is not needed; it Is* But it will be tempting to move too 
quickly beyond^ reliance en individuals who can persuade others , • . to 
perRiade still others* 

Within a very short time, a new Commissioner of Education, working 
with what funding he had, described the way education for the non- 
college-bound had become neither good general education nor a meanr of 
enterXng adult employment* Then he proceeded to tell educators what to 
do instead. Gaining the confidence of practitionefs and the undefstanding 
of those who had long played important roles in the preparation of youth 
for employment, was the Job of the new Director of Career Education, 
with the support of the Commissioner of Education* The judgment must 
be that, by and large, the climate of receptivity has been greatly 
improved. 

Continuing skiiri^— Jnd adroit^-leadership from Washington is an 
essentlai, and that leadership's largest contribution at the present time 
will be to assure that those placed in leadership roles at the state and 



I^ai itv^ls ara people who understand tho need, and who have the skills, 
to influenee edueational poiicy and practice. There cannot be— should not 
be»-federai direction over who is appointed to these postSp for these are 
state and local matters. But the leader^ip that creates the climate for 
encouraging careful selections and cooperation from other elements of the 
education establiihment, will have to come from those sponsoring the 
efioft in Washington. 

The select ion of such individuals up and down the line will not very 
likely result from legislation^ policy pronouncements, or grant guidelines. 
It is rather a matter of the personal efforts of effective leaders. The 
proposition is that the most important career education matter is 
personnel, for if recruitment is handled poorly at this stage, all else will 
come to naught* 



Limits of the CUssroom 



The originators of career education were clear in their recognition 
that the classroom is as large as the community. The natural tendency of 
educators, however, is to do what they have always done, which is to 
reduce the world outside to what can be put into a book or a lesson plan or 
to what can emanate from an instructor* ^ 

The difference in method is important enough so as to transfef the 
burden of proof onto those who would abstract the outside and bring it in, 
with the presumption being that what exists in the present can be best 
iffiderstood through ofc nervation and participation. This leaves much to be 
learned about the past, and about what is generalized by adults who have 
many experience, for classroom material* 

From the number of times one hears the term *'hands^n experi- 
ence '* it would appear on the surface that all is well* But we should not 
assume so, and the record-keeping system for tracking progress in 
implementing career education should be designed to tell us where 
progress is taking place. Education has increasingly meant that youth 
were delayed from joining those who were doingi it would be ironic if 
career education were practiced in such a way as to reinforce this trend 
rather than reverse it. 

The question of wfiat kind of education is appropriate for the class- 
room and what for the outside world has perhaps even greater relevance 
for vocational education, since it teaches specific job skills in the 
classroom and also provides general theory and basic education to 
supplement skill training. The matter has too often been approached on a 
^dagogical basis when it is really a rather practical question of what 
worki and what does not. 
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The process of deciding on an appropriate vocational education 
cufricuium ought to be carried out on the basis of how employers hire and 
train in particular industries in a particular community. If they hire on 
the basis of skills received in a vocational classroom, It makes sense to 
teach thosa skills as long as the access of youth to jobs is actually 
increased and the broader purposes of education are not forsaken* Where 
employers do their own training and want it that way, it is not a wise 
investment to train youth in public classrooms* These are matters that 
can be determined by asking employers what their practices are, what 
they want them to be, and whether it makes sense to change them. If all 
vocational education courses were established only after a determination 
of how employers' labor supply is actually met, much of the doubt that 
seems to hang over vocational education might disappear* 

Assuming Responsibility Without Abjiity 

The very term "career education" suggests that careers can be had 
through education^ They can, but only to some extent* It has become 
increasingly recognized that we have loaded too much responsibility for 
sociaiiEation onto the schools, and that they are unable to compensate for 
all of the failures of other institutions. Schools do have limits in their 
ability to correct the effects of broken homes, bad parenting, the impact 
of racismj and so on. There are enough factors other than education 
Involved In whether a young person actually lands a regular adult job when 
schooling is completed so that educators would be wise to be wary of 
seeming to take all-»or even most— of the responsibility for assuring 
acc^s to quality employment for youth* With regard to youth who do not 
go beyond high school (about one of every two of them today--a group now 
growing) most employers just do not hire them for regular adult jobs until 
they are about 21 years old* It is not likely that a change in what is 
taught within classrooms is going to significantJy alter employers' 
practices, for hiring is not now based on objective studies of youth 
preparation and performance ability* 

The point is that educators are not going to be able to go it alone 
and would be^well advised to announce to employers and parents and to 
other community institutions that they share responsibilities with the 
schools. 'Better, these several responsibilities would be best met through 
collaboration at the local level, and the most successful career educators 
will very likely be those who organize such collaborative arrangements 
ruiher than Just receive classroom materials. 

There is probably already considerable confusion in the minds of 
stydents, parents, and the public between education for careers and access 
to careers* Education does not assure access* The problem is in identify- 
ing that portion of access that can be facilitated through teaching In 
schools or through better access to occupational information through 
schools or through better matching of desires and opp^ortunities through 
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counseling, as compareH with the portion that is controlled by race and 
sex discrimination, arbit.ary employer hiring requirements that exclude 
youth," and the fact that most specific skill training^-more often than not 
by employer preference-'is provided in Industry, not m public schools. 
The relationship between educators and students is only one part of the 
work of career educatorsi teaching the public how access to employment 
is obtained, how it is denied, and how other guardians of access can widen 
opportunity, is most of the rest of it. 

Federal Attention io Counseling and Guidance 

The counseling and guidance profession has taken its share of the 
blame for the little that is done for n©n-coliege=bound youth to enable 
them to make it in the Job world, and many in that profession would agree 
that attention has been going disproportionately to assisting in college 
choice* Further, the attempt to professionalize the function went far 
toward thwarting the development of people who if given professional 
supervision could be of considerable help to youth, as well as helping to 
ov^come what all recognise as a shortage of people to do the job. 

While oV "r aspects of education have received considerable federal 
attention, the ounseling and guidance function has larr been ignored, 
and no legislative base for improvement has yet been iai. The profession, 
through the efforts of the American Personnel and Guidance A^ociation, 
has displayed a sensitivity to the existing situation and has formulated 
legislative remedies that would go a long way toward giving youth the 
assistance they need in negotiating the job world, through a reorientation 
of the whole function, through the retraining of existing counselors, ana 
through a greater recognition and use of paraprofessionals. 

At this point, responsibility for the next steps lies as much with the 
Congress and the Executive Branch as it does with the harried counselors. 

MEASURING THE TRANSITION 

Although America has the finest measurement system in the world, 
the system has served to illuminate the adult situation much better than it 
has the transition period to adulthood. It must also be recognized, 
however, that the Bureau of Labor atistics, the Employment and 
Training Administration, the Office of hducation, and the Bureau of the 
Census have assembled a mountain of information about youth. But it is 
still a valid point that a sharper focus on the transition procBSS would have 
prevented events from drifting as much as they have toward a situation 
now demanding national attention. As was suggested earlier m this paper, 
the youth story is not easily read from the available statisticsi m fact it is 
easiiy misread, and has been, as evidenced by the attention paid to 
teenage unemployment rates alone. 
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The insufficiency of present quantitative information is not really 
traceable to failures of the statistical a|encies* What has happened is 
that in the last f^w years we have developed a different perception of the 
Situation*^ concern with qualitative aspects of the coming of age, and 
particularly with the role that institutions and the relationships among 
them play in determining whether admission to adultho^ is being 
encouraged or facilitated, or made increasingly difficult* Given this fact, 
it is hardly reasonable to expect all the appropriate measurements to be 
at hand^ 

There is now enough consensus among policymakers and academic 
observers to start discussion of what we will need in the future (1) to see 
where matters now stand as we set out to improve the situation and (2) to 
see whither we are tending* A few specifics will be set forth to stimulate 
iuch discussion* 

• While it is perfectly acceptable to maintain traditional labor force 
statistics on youth for consistency and completeness, those measures need 
considerable supplementation** As consensus grows that education is a 
combination of real experience and schooling, the traditional "labor force" 
concepts have less meaning* What we want to know is how many youth 
are getting experience and what kind they are getting. While work for pay 
may be the most prevalent form of experience, it is not the only kind* In 
arranged work experience programs there are as many who argue that pay 
should not be involved as there are who argue that it should. If experience 
opportunities are to become sufficient, much greater reliance will have to 
be placed on those activities traditionally bearing the "volunteer" label, 
and greater reiiance will have to be placed on local public service 
opportunities— termed "community internships" by Willard Wirtz* The 
career education movement is developing "work exploration" as early as 
the junior high school level, so that what might be called experience 
shades off into what is meant to be familiarization with the variety of 
jobs that exist in the American economy. 

What this means is that our statistics must capture the experience 
component of education, in such a way as to understand what these dif- 
ferent kinds of experiences are and how much the opportunities are grow- 
ing. We should also know how many are in some way tied to the planned 
proems of education as well as how many represent solely the efforts of 
the students* 

Although it is not considered appropriate in regular labor force 
statistics to ask whether a person "wants" a job, as opposed to whether 
that person is actually looking for one, the disiinction is more useful in 
the case of youth in school. How many experience opportunities we have 
ihguld be compared with how many are wanted. Further, as the 
availability of experience opportunities becomes the concern of educa- 
tional institutions as well as of the individuals in tbem, the surveys should 
include the institutions so as to determine unmet needs. 
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# It U remafkable that we have been so careful to count school 
enrollmenta and paid employment statys and have given lo little attention 

trainbig* "Training" obviously overlaps with enrollments in schools* 
\riiere job iWlU W^^^ taught, and with experience, where job 

mbiUties are f r equently absorbed. Despite the overlap, there is a lot of Job 
preparation that will not be included in schooling and experience counts. 
Schooi enrollment itatistics include only regular schools granting high 
school diplomas and post^condary degrees^ excluding many private 
schooisi ap^entlceihip progfams, lormal training programs provided by 
private and public employers, and public programs under the Comprehend 
sive Employment and Training Act and other manpower programs. 
Schooling, ex^rience, and training are the three means of transition from 
dependent status to adult worker, and training is hardly measured at alh 

• While it would seem reason^le in statistical samples designed for 
the entire labor force to lump 16-to-l9-year-olds t^ether, and sometimes 
i6-to-2 1-year-olds, such would not be ^e case for Sf^cial statistics 
deigned to trade the transition proems. Although the early years of 
existence are when tfie explosion takes place in the development of cog- 
nitive cecities, it is in the 1 5-to-2^^year^ld period of life that there is 
acceleration m development in terms of entry into adult s^^iety. The 
search for a rrate commences inde^ndence from parents is asserted, 
employment relation^ips emerge, behavior patterns are tried on for s^^, 
and for most young pe^le, some accommodation to the society created by 
those born before them is made. As parents around the age of 40 will 
t^tlfyg th^ chaises occ^ at breakneck speed* 

From the point of view of society, ages within this period also differ 
ereatiy. Sp^ial employment laws affTCt all youth imder IS but have 
Ireater impact on youth under 16. For employers-at least those usmg 
^dult" labor-^youth under 20 or 21 are largely viewed as not ready for 
employment. TTie law, depending on ^e smte, est^lishes the age of 
majority somewhere right in the middle of the typical age cl^s of 
goveniir*ent stetistics* 

The point of all this is that the circumstances of youth vary greatly 
with as little as one year's difference in age, and the averaging of ex- 
perience across four to six years is not likely to reveal much that is 
useful about the transition proems, which to such a large extent takes 
place within that four to six years* The record-keeping should begin at 
Sbout the time when the assertion of independence from the family 
commence, and when serious efforts within education (and the larger 
commmity) ^ould commence to provide learning experiences-say around 
aee 14. It should continue until the age at which most defme entry mto 
adulAood, which would very likely be at age 21 if tiie matter were put to 
a vote- And the reporting ^wld pr^eed at one. or, at the most, two- 
year age intervab* 
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• The major statistics covering this life span are for the "civilian 
noninstitutional popuJatien," Whether one Is or is not in an institution 
se€ms to define the fight to be counted in those statistics by which the 
health of the society is judged. When a lMo-2Uyear^ld spends a sub- 
stantial period in a health, penaU or military institution, there is Ukeiy to 
be all the more reason to take the pulse of the transition process. It is not 
a matter requiring a lot of words. The facts are, however, that a 
significant proportion of the youth population pass through such institu- 
tions at some time in their lives, and the character of that experience 
nrtay be a major factor in shaping the rest of their lives* Any report on the 
nation's youth in the terms suggested above--in fact, even in the terms 
already being rendered--ought to include all young people, 

GETTING IT TOGETHER 

There is now a long history of the federal government's talking about 
"the transition from school to work" and "bringing education and work Into 
a closer relationship." In the early 1960s, federal attention was riveted on 
the high school dropout problem, "social dynamite," in the words of James 
Conant, It went unrecognized then that even high school graduates did 
not have regular jobs to drop intOp unless they pursued college educations. 
The realization that those who had been born in the post-World War II 
baby boom were hitting the labor market focused attention on whether 
there would be enough Jobs to absorb them. Both these developments 
steered attention away from the trends toward institutional separatism 
and the growing distance between the world of experience and the 
lengthened portion of life being spent in the classroom. 

The matter of closer institutional relationships came under examina* 
tion in the late 1960s in the Departments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare (HEW), the result of a mandate issued by the President in the 
1967 Afanpowar Rgport of the PrBSident , The reqaested Joint report was 
duly submitted and at the request of the White House, turned into specific 
action recommendations, A iegislative propos J was drafted for a 
"Partnership for Earning and Learning" between Labor and HEW that 
would have required Joint efforts by the two Departments* It never 
emerged from the Executive Branch* 

In the early I970sp at the initiation of the Secretary of Labor, 
another extensive policy development exercise was begun, with the parti- 
cipation--and eventual agreement'-of the Department of Commerce and 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Cabinet changes just 
before the matter was to be placed before the White House sidetracked 
that effort* 



The President's speech at Ohio State University in August 197^, 
calling for a closer relationship between work and education and request- 
ing the three Cabinet Secretaries to prepare an action plan for him, has so 



fmf reiuited in no^lngi although Cabinet-level mamoranda have been 
publkized in the press. Again, several changes in the heads of the three 
Departments have occurred during this period, each time necessitating a 
pause for a new Cabinet member to come t© grips with the work and 
agreements of his predecessor. At each step the interaction of White 
House and Office of Management and Budget staff, with the reeommenda- 
tioni of the three Cabinet agencies, has worked to postpone action rather 
than to bring it about* The public^ of cour^, is in no position to judge the 
reisoni that action has not been forthcoming. Another important 
element, within the last year, is the existence of the National Commission 
for Manpower Poliey, which has a strong interest bath in the substance of 
the matter and the problem of coordinating activities among the federal 
agencies with the greatest invoivement, ail ©f whose heads are members 
of the Commission. 

Thus far, cooperatiye effort at the staff level among the three 
Departments has been considerable in laying plans for what could be done, 
with a greater recognition of what they have the power to do based on 
some rather strong mandates in existing ieglslatlen and appfopriation acts. 
The posstoilities for a federally aided initiative still ap^ar to exist* The 
history of the last seven or eight years being what it is, however, there is 
limited encouragement for supposing that ad hoc joint planning efforts 
depending on implementation by officials here today and gone tomorrow 
are going t© result in very much* If the forces of institutional separation 
are so strong among federal Cabinet agencl^ that joint effort in the 
Inter^t ©f smoothing the transition to adulthood Is seriously hampered, 
It only underscores how much the state of affairs has been allowed to drift 
in a direction not at all favorable to the nation's youth. 

Hard as it may seem, the only workable arrangement is likely to be 
in having each ©f the three Departments give up a bit of its institutional 
sovereignty in order t© create something in which the pieces are fitted 
together. If organization ©f the federal establishment continues to be 
around client groups' and professional establishments, as it seems likely t© 
be,^ accommodations will need to be found that depart from both past 
pr^^ic^ and traditional principles of federal administration. At present, 
federal ©rganlzation mirr©rs the situation at the local and state levels, 
where f©rc^ are increasingly centrifugal. The Commerce Dbpartment 
reflects the disinter^t and noninvolvement ©f the business community in 
edu€ati©n affairs, although with some recent inclinati©ns to d© otherwise. 
The Department of Labor has settled in to defining manpower policy 
largely as whatever a GET A prime sponsor thinks it is, usually meaning 
training and public employment for the disadvantaged, ail of which does 
n©t include any restructuring ©f basic institutional reiationships, although 
there are recent indications of a clear intent to do more. The Labor 
Department's new National Occupational Information Service has required 
the participation ©f state edueati©n departments, and represents a new 
initiative based on collaboration. The Office ©f Educatien has a large 
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amount of autonomy to carry out legLsiative mandates. Although career 
education is stili largely an idea of aducators to be implemented in the 
classroom, it has extended itself into empioyment and community In its 
advocacy of the actual axpioration of careers outside the school grrunds* 
The National Institute of Education is clearly inter^ted in l^ai 
coii^orative arrangements and has made a major contribution with its 
£3cpariance>>^sed Career Education modelSi. 

What may work better than these somewhat isojated efforts is the 
creation of a mission and a small staff by the three Cabinet Departments, 
but operating outs de any one of them* The staff director should be 
accountable to the responsible Cabinet Secretary or Secretaries and 
should rec -:ive operating funds and specific delegaiions of authority from 
them* Some such arrangement has probably been discussed within the 
Executive Branch; no claim of originality is here advanced^ 

The purpose of this combined effort would be to increase the number 
of participants involved in the process by which youth achieve adulthoDd, 
to bring about an interl^king of tfie institutions that youth have to 
negotiate^ and to draw out resources now dormant in the community* This 
aim would ymry likely be best realized by the government's providing 
some, but not all, of the funding for local projects (of the kind suggested 
earlier), organized with seme element of local initiative and nurtured but 
not controlled by government* It would, without doubt, require sensitivity 
and a sansa of balance for government to spark change without igniting 
the tendency toward government programming and controL 

A staff under the direction of the appropriate Cabinet Secretaries 
with a mandate to operate without the blinders of clientele and profes- 
sional representation would need the breadth of understanding to realize 
that it could not — indeed should not— be totally freed from these concerns, 
Subunits of each of the three Cabinet agencies have been charged by the 
Congress and their Department heads with specific— and legitimates- 
functions* It is neither nec^sary, desirable, nor likely that a czar could 
assume line direction of their activities* Rather, the lines of power should 
be clear enough to allow the achievement of cooperation; what is wanted 
is that the agencies carry out their responsibilities with greater 
collaboration with otfiers and that they contribute their share toward s 
goal pursued in a locality by a number of individuals and institutions, 
rather than just one. The government cannot organize wholly around 
function, or at le^t that type of organizinj|^ has not proved achiavabla in 
the past* Certain goals, however, cannot be achieved with the separation 
ttiat results from clientele lines of organization, the present basis on 
which HEW, Labor, and Commerce have been assigned their duties* 
Therefore, soma blending of the two is called for* Needless to say, this 
blending is worth doing carefully, with an attention to stability that goes 
beyond a de^ndence on a continuation in office of all the Cabinet 
Secretari^, Under Secretaries, and Assistant Secretaries present at the 
creation. 
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CONCLUSION 

Th© situation of youth today in the transition to adulthood is to be 
found as much in examining what we do with our affJuence as how we 
suffer deprivation; as much in thinking through the prolongation of 
ehildhood in which youth are kept from adulthood as in pushing youth onto 
the factory floor too soonp as we did earlier in the American industrial 
revoiutioni as much in the success of developing huge professional 
institutions, going their separate wayS; as in muddling through with 
amateurs and suffering the privation that went with smaJIness of schools, 
busin^seSy and townsf and as much in the perfectiOHi sophistication, and 
continuity of our statistical measurements as in the chaos that results 
from changing them* 

The emphasis here has been on the possibilities of a helpful federal 
initiative^ becausa that is the responsibiUty of tho^ who commissioned 
these papers* This emphasis led quickly to the problem of marriage be- 
tween federal concern, analysis, and financial resources and community 
initiative* The nec^sity for collaboration among the federal power 
centers w^ posed as at le^t one precondition for success. • • or for 
courting the communities, for that matter* 

Any problem of breakdown In the youth transition raises a question 
of society's continuation. Any aid that federal policy and money can 
provide depencb for succ^s on clear recognition of federal limitations as 
well as capabiiitiesi and the ^me willlngn^s for cooperation-^oUabora- 
tion-^mong its disparate organizations that it must ask of states and 
communities* 
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h See James Coleman, et al^ Youth.' Transition to AduUhood 
(Washington^ D.C.i Office of Science and Technology, EKecutive Office of 
the President, Hune 1973) for a thorough analysis of historical trends, 

2* Except, of course, during depression periods like 1975. 

3. See particularly the studies of Diamond and Bedrosian, Gavett 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics), and the National Manpower institute. The 
results of these and others are summarized in "Youth Unemployment and 
Career Entry," by Barton, contained in Labor Market Infonnation for 
Youth, edited by Seymour Wolfbein. 

See particularly the work of Jerald Bachman and Project Talent- 

5* BLS hafj made more recent projections of the iabor force, but not by 
race, because new population projections by race are just becoming 
available* The 1970 projections are out of date, since labor force 
participation rates for black males and females are running substantially 
below those projected for 1975 back in 1970. 

Many of the Comprehensive Training and Employment Act (CETA) 
programs try to get at this problem, but in inadequate nunibers and with 
little attention to the kind of experience that really helps in the job 
market. "Public service employment" seems not to be gaining favori some 
form of "community internship" shaped at the local level may have to be 
tried* 

7* The purpose and function of Community Education-Work Councils is 
treated at considerable length in The BoundlesB Resource by Willard WirtE 
and the National Manpower Institute (1975)* 

S* A respectable argument can be made for replacement rather than 
supplementation, and for the eiimination of in-school teenagers from the 
national labor force measurements* 

9* For a full development of the concept of the "training force," to 
parallel the "labor force," see A Critical Look at the Measuring of Work, 
by Willard Wirt^ and Harold Goldstein (National Manpower Institute, 
1975), >^ 

10* This recognizes, of course, that federal--or even state and local 
government— effort is only a limited part of what must also be a private 
and V ommunity .:^-fair. 
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Ohninnnn Hu:sipjihkv, Tii.,iiU you voiy inuch. Mr, llartijiu 
W© will liuv^ our third ^\'itnem^ and then will iinmo hm^k to tlw 
questioning. 

Mr. Anderson . tl i n ii k y oii fur j <> i n i n ir 1 1 s ( I ri y . 

STATEMENT Or BEHHAED E. ANDERSON^ PEOIESSOE, THE 
WHAETOH SCHOOI, UNIYEESITY OP PE3TNSYLVANIA 

Mr, Andeb§dn. Thank 3'ou very rnuclu Mr. Chairnuui. I havt* Hiib- 
mitted u Btatemt'iit that can l)c publishocl in tliu rucord of tlio huurin^.^. 
I will try to suninniri^e that very qtiirkly so we can. luivo t]UP.^ti(His 
anii an.^w©rs^ porliaps, 

Certiiinlj wliile tlie probk/ni of yoiith is iuiis in icenoraL T tliink 
the problem of yoiitli in the inner city h nuinh worse. ' VhcMi viewed 
in the light of other youth problems tlie conditions can only be enlled 
dreadful. And most importantly, it lias gotten pro^^i'cssively worse 
in both good tinies and bad. By any measure of social and econonrit* 
well-being, the condition of youth in tliu inner city, is in a tleplorable 
state. If we junt look at linLMnployuient rates, for exam pie, we find 
that black you til have expurlenred an upwarLl trend in uneni|)lovmeu( 
rates which have consistontly been al)o% e 2D pen-ent since aroimd 1950 
or 19G0. It is now in the nei^hborliood of about 40 peiu^ent. 

And not only that, we can look at the withdrawal of large numbers 
of these youth from the labor foice^ that is, tliey are neitlier em])l03nMl 
nor looking for emplo3nnent. The labor force prirticipation rate nuiouiLr 
black youth aged 10 to 19 has declined from about 4G jiercent to less 
than 41 percent over the past 10 years, wdnlc tlie jDarticipation rate 
among wnite j^onth of the same age Las increased. That means several 
thin^. First of alK it means the measured rate of unemployment does 
not begin to indicate the full degree of the problem of joblessness for 
this ^oup. It also means tliera are serious implications associated witli 
the labor market eKperieiice. The fact is tluit lar^e scale joblessness^ 
the inability to be productive, the inability to find work, the inability 
to feel a sense of ideiitity associated witli work^ %vill lead large numbers 
of black youth to question the fundamental values on w^hich the Na- 
tion is based. : ^ 

We are a Nation which believes in the work ethic, we believe tlie 
only virtuous man is one who lifts himself by his bootstraps. And 
here we have large nnmbers of young people wdio cannot ho]>e to have 
any kind of work experience dtn*ing the very formative years. 

There are a number of factors wdiich explain that. One, I thiidc, is 
the decline in the number of seniiskilled and in .some cases un.sk i lied 
entry level jobs for inexperienced young people. ^lany of the jol)s 
have left tlia inner city and ha%'e moved to tlie suburbs. Many have 
gone to other regions of the country from the northeast and the Mid- 
west^ And many have even left the country. This reduces the pool of 
job opportunitira that trnditioiially liave offered ports of ofitry for 
young people into work. 

Another factor I think is a decline in the nimiber of sniall shops and 
businesses in the cities. I can n?cnll wlien I was a teenager in Phila^ 
fWjsiua T had a job as— they n^ed to call us soda jerks^ — in a little 
dru^tore: adjacent to the University of Pennsylvania campus where 
I am privileged now to he n nieiuber c f the faculty. Tlint store no longer 
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exists. Thoy tore it down o ymv^^ n^o to inake way for ii new buildiiig, 
trnV did not obtain dovolopuuMit huuls, go now it iri n vurunt parking 
lot. The point is that tliis ^ort of thing hui liiippened m nmny com- 
nnniities. Wlioro nre t\n^ small uriipstorus iinyniore^ Where ;iro the 
^^nmll nDi^hborliood ^hnuH? Wo Imvo larire rtU[nM'niarket^. but yonnir 
people can^t be eniployud thert' bo.NiiiHe of tlie iniiou restrictions luul 
the hiijh wages and other barriers. We have a situation in which nmny 
of the^places of ernployment, where ycjunti people trairitionally found 
jobs, have gone out of existence. And they Iniven't been rsplaced by 
iinvthiniT. 

Another fnctor. T think: that diminlKhe^?? the employment opportuni' 
ties for youth in the inner city is the deterioration of public edueii- 
tion. The quiilitv of public ednention in the inner city is dreadfuL A 
i^ent study in" Philadelphia showed tlmt about 40 percent of the 
griidnates o"f the Philadelpliia public pchool system did not have the 
reading competenee of the lOtli grndo. 

Several years ago I had the privilege to do a study for neven^nd 
Suili^Min of the QIC. I know^ you are familiar with that. 

Chairman HmtPitiniT. Yes. 

Mr. AKDEnsoK. We found tliat a number of the young people com- 
ing to 010 for training were graduates of the Philadelphia public 
school system. Many of them did not have competeneejn imdin^sunN 
ciont to'perniit them to nil out the application form. That diminishes 
employnient opportunity, Wliat we can do about that, quite frankly, 
T don^t know. 

Fmaliy, it miist be said that racial discrimination against black 
youth in the inner city is a very serious problem, and further di- 
mim>!tes their emplo3nnent opportunities^. 

Now, we can go on and on and identify^ the problems and the di- 
mensions of the problems. I have done thnt in the paper. 

Chairman HtrMmiRKV. You also made note in your paper that a 
large number of inner city 3^011 ths are in communities in wliich there 
is a dwindling number of jobs in the irmer -ity itself. 

Mr, AxDT:r!Sf)K. In the inner city itself^ yes. 

Chairman Humpjibet, So that it is coni])licated in several ways. 
People are not always mobile. I liear people say, well, tliere is really a 
shortage of workei's in Arizona. Th?" fellow at Thief River, Minn, is 
not about to get on his bus and leave h wife and three kids and mother 
and sick grandmother and take ofV for Arizona if he i-eally doesn't 
bavo to do it. If it is a matter of life and death he may do it. But if he 
has got a little unemplo^'ment compensation or saving he is going to 
hang on. 

Mr. Axi>i:rson. I'liese pjroblems have been identified by others. I am 
not the only one who has called attention to that. I don't w^ant to be- 
labor that. I think man}' ^f ns know what the problems are. 

1 woidd like to turn very briefly to some of the solutions that we have 
designed and tried to implement over the last decade. 

The principal direction of policies designed to assist youth seems 
to have been in the Neighborhaod Youth Corps and the Job Corps. 
_The Job Corps was dosTgncd specifically for the disadvantaged and 
tho hard core, as I think they were called^ and had resident training 
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cratei^ but moTed later to nonresidential training centers. I think 
tM.t ^© major training prograni really has been the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps. Unfortunately I think the cvidcnco will show yei^^ 
dearly Neighborhood Youth Corps simply has not worked, especially' 
the summer sessions. Far too often the snmnier program turns out 
to be notlmig but make work that has no redeeinm^ valne. In fact, 
all too often in cities like Philadelphia and New York tho yoiuig 
people are Ured m the summer to scrape the grafitti ofF the poles 
that &ey haTs bean putting on for 0 months during the academic 
year. And for all the yalna there is in that, the fact is tnat there aren^t 
Tery many employers tliat are going to hire th^e younger people to 
^■ - mrw^ graUttl off the telephone poles. 

The ottar criticiim I hare of the Neighborhood Youth Corps is 
ita limited implementation through GoTcrnment organizations. The 
priTata employers do not participate in this. Community -based orga- 
nizatioiis do not participate. To, the extent that anyone other than 
a GoTai^ment agency participates it is at the behest of the State and 
local crima sponsors under OETA now. So I think thnt the record 
wiU show that tlie Neighborhood Youtli Corps simply has not worked^ 
it hasn't done the jobj and I dnubt that it is capable of doing the job, 
in part because I think one of the reasons for the deTelopment of the 
Youth CorpSj at least the summer segment, was to try to reduce the 
tandancy or the potential for disrupting inner cities* Now, I think 
that may be a laudable social objective. But I think we can achieve 
tha objective of niinimizing that kind of problem by moYing m a 
different direction. I might add that most of the increase in expendi- 
tures for youth programs since 1909 has been for the summer Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, There has been an increase in expenditures 
of about |662 million, and 91.4 jjercent of that was for the summer 
s^ment of ^e Neighborhood Youth Corps. I think that, we can do 
better. lie time has come for the Nation to move away from short 
t^rm paliatlvas and to consider a major national emphasis on the 
youtti amplojment problem. I will suggest here a sot of ideas w^hich 
emergad from two conferences this year, a conference on the universal 
youth serrice held at Hyde Park^ N.Y.~and Don Eberly is here, 
who had a major hand in tiiat Another conference was on manpower 
goals for Ammcan democracy convened at Arden House in Harri- 
man, N.Y. In May. This is a call for a National Youth Service that 
will radirect manpower training funds primarily toward out of school 
youth. Such a program would involve: (1) a substantially enlarged 
commitment primarily to assist poorly prepared youth to ^come pro- 
ductively employed in the economy, with strong emphasis on per- 
forming useful work in the community; (3) the creation of a separate 
or^niisational entity within the Department of Labor; (8) the in- 
clusion of a broad spectrum of the j^onth population, and not just 
the disadvantaged; and (4) emphasis on full-time jobs with job 
CQunseling ajifl training to the fullest extent possible. 

Now, tne net cost of a program of this type is a matter of some 
debate^ but I think that it need not be signiflcant. because we are now 
spending in the neighborhood of $2 to 9214 billion a year for youth 
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progninm I think much of that e^cpeuditurc can be ropro^raincd to 
iuppott a national youth sei^ice. It would not be unreasonable to 
tiiinfc in terms of starting modestly at about 600,000 participants the 
firet year, and increasing gradually to an authorize cl annual enroll- 
ment of about 1 miHion youth 16 to 21 years old. 

Young people in the service would be engaged in productive work 
aimed at the visible improvement of their physical and social enriron- 
mant, X think tho Secretary of Ijabor should bo autliorized to enter 
into contracts with public nonprofit or private firms with a capability 
of managing such work efforts. Tho stipend and ^ade of work scale 
would be congruant with the youth wage scales ill the community 
but I wmdd b© unalterably opposed to any employnient of ynuth at 
le^ than the statutoi^ minimum wage. 

I quite agree with Mm, Reubens tliat the evidence on this ^oes not 
show at all that a differential miiiimimi wage would do anj'thing at 
all to improve the gituatioii for youth? and might in fact woraen tiie 
employment oppoitimitios for adults with whom youth would in- 
eTitably compete. 

Funds through the Comnnniity Development Act^ general revenue 
sharing'* and other sources, can provide rnaterials and supervision of 
work performance. I think tho main thing herej Senator, that wo need 
to have a national focus on the youtli problem. We need to target 
on that problem as an important priority in our man|)Ower policy 
for the Js^atjon* We now are spending quite a lot of money for youth 
programs. But we suffer from the inability or the uriwillingneBS thus 
far to consolidate that into a central focused progi*am that would 
deal specifically with this problem. 

I think there is a precedent in tlie Nation for this. The first Dro- 
gram developed in the 1930's by President Boosevelt was, I think^^Lhe 
OCC* Kven before the other programs were doyeloped there was a 
ceo. And ho then cams forward with the National Youth Admin- 
istration— which, incidentially^ accounted for approxiniately 7 percent 
of the Fedeitil budget. Today the amount that we are spending on 
youth represents less than 1 percent of the Federal budget^ so in that 
sense we have inoved backward from the idealism that wo had in 
tlie 1980^F regarding yqung people. I think we need to redirect that 
and come back to focus on youth, because thig is a far more serious 
problem with profound implicntions for the Nation at largo in the 
future than I think most of us realise. 

Thank you very much. 

fThe prepared stntement of Mr. Anderson follows :] 

TiiK YOUTH I ximn ^^ AHKRT rNoni.r^?! 

Mr, Clinlriiinii iuul inemlierH rif riu* t fuiiiiilflc^p : T enn lliink «?f (t^w problems 
inore wortliy of pnbllr ntfMiifij»n fndny than the nnumployniont iiiid liihor iimrkot 
problenm of ynnfli. Thij? Imnv mwlvH i viifimiu] iinpllcntioim for economic anrt 
social pro^reHH todny. nrifl for flie yonrn iihcath AlUinuph thv lyrtthlQm enlHtH in 
umny conimtniitiuH thrnu^hou^^tha ljutionv iny rfMiinrks wHl fafm i>rlninr|ly on 
the (IrcTKlfu! Hituntinn roriiTrirrfln^' yolith In f-nr innj«jr citien. 
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The eiuplorment ,.roliU.n,s of joi.th in tli- inner f 
serious of any dcuwKr»!,iiiu urOMv in the Anieri..nn lal.m torn . ■ ' ; 

n«!S of economic- iiiwl soflai wfll In'iiiK art- lesH rMV.-ral.le t.-i- iinui lUj .^oitu 

pubUu poito prescriptions Cu.- inipn.vinB t!.« .con.mu. ^tan,« J,','^" „ 

ploysenfc opportaBlttei. 
Measuring tho pro Ohm 

Aimmah a cursory LxawunMiion .-r J.... nn.i ^'"'r"''- 
w.vpiil serimi-; (liNniiritii.s in i-i.iiiiiai-i^i.ii wiili ,.n!;..lii kmih im orhiT .iii'.ii-. rcli.il.l. 
I^ffi iS infornmtion on labor f..r™ .i=uu., rrtMuU. »"Vn '^'^'^Tl^'nit'S 
imonE luner olty reildents. pspooinllv yoiitU. are not availnblu. As a result, tlifri: 
ffi^SllSL^^nf aware u^Hi of liw i.luam.i.M,^ „r n-al .ii^nitlw.m.e of rl.u isibnr 
maK^rrc^^a,^ of inner dry yon,!,. In the abnoiu-*. ,.t reliabU- llMornjan... 
nM^siH^unrt public om.inlH a,u« r-ly na .•„„llk.tin« : , ^.^ 

value jndBUieuts in foriinilatinB enVi'llv,. pablif pnlu-ii.« to ,1, al uilb flu. imii,.Ioj 

iiient probienia ol youtli, , , , , i . , ,„ ^.,,.„.,,i.,i,, 

Fuocd with Inn.lC'lUiite Infonnai im. MMiif olwrv.-r^ hnve uhm. l-^'' ;^^»^; , 
on the real eaUHe^ of Jobli.HHn,..« awu.aK inuor ,ity youth. Mu- arp.me, t nfte. 
i)ro.ieurfd in di^icussiou..^ of tliiK iHHUf is thar tlu- uaoiiiiib.yuiei.r r.itL- in . i. 
laailenuato ineesuie for nndorstnndius the problems of Joblessness nmons yoiitii. 
\Mny believe that l-e.-nniit. yrulhs iii-e aucnaia!; «-b.i..i ill larf;.. nuiabti... 
MPek onlVrart-tirue Jobs in order suppltfnimit their dueretionnry income 

Yet a substantial majority of lno«. Med 1^ auU IP Imve letl ^^^l'""!,^" ' ' >^ 
intero^ted in ihilbtlme Jobs. FurtlitT, n .-iKniliauit nuiiibi.r of initer eii.^ 5<>utn 
a"4d its and 17. want fidi-tinie j._;.s. and often those Who arc in school while 
taking p«rt=tiiae pobH. need enu.loya.cut a. a condition for eonjplatnw «=cb.,o . 

\4«iiMte stntistl.al data .m the Niboni attenduiuc. wm-lJ e.si.erience stnl.m ."i 
voS nri" not available for local nrcas. mo wo do not fcnmv the nmputudo of 

hS a^fi^t of the probieui for inner city youtli. Min ll of tlie ..ivaiiable inf..rinn = 
Uon oil this que-.4tinn is derived from direct ,,b.-crvation ot coiuiriiniitj- workei-H 
othcri involved In the admialstrntiou nf «ovcr.uacnt funded nmnpowcr 

Narrowinn thv i^ffitc 

oil youth miouiv\oymmt nin he ol^tnlniul froni vriinvts i^onnau-nlly hMi^d t - 
r S Bureau of r.nhnr RtiitUtu^H. In im folimvhm diRi'UMNion. DJUiihii^In ^viU 

i^SSiito hi tho hmer dty, Thero U litrio qiiPHtinn tUnt ihv 'iniirr city 
;ro lem lL heavily burclened wit!; vane fanri SnanlHh^Hp.nUip) m|phmhonH 
to the eKtout thut oiie lov^^i^^ on the pvohleni of hUwk yourh, onn enn 
obtain in^i^ht intn the B\wcii\\ probbMnH of nmer (Mty ymith. 
.fgm<? rrvmt trrnrfH: Schnnt and job ^tntti^ 

\ miieh snnnier propofrlnn of hlark teemmerH tlmn wlute uru in tUe lalKyr 
fo^ce nt any time. Amons blanks wUn are !u ^eln^a and in die labor nmr^^ 
iu>%vever tlie 1nh findinff e^rerieiice le^^ nivorable than for white youth. For 
example In Vim/ hlaek teenage ninles nrconnted for 0.9 iiercent of aU nmleR 
aged 16 to lU In ^fhord and fn the labor forue, but only 8.0 pen-ent of thoje at 
^ limiiarlv, bhicl. fonmio te-na^^^r^ cou)prMcd almost DJ) pfreent of the 
feiuaie teenagers in Mt-hool and in the labor foree, but only ai refeent of th^He 

^"AljQrit%2 iiiilUi.Ti teona^erg werp hi the hibor foree but not in nehooL ThU 
groiiD onlV ^liffhtlT mailer than the number in sehooU^were legs sticceisfnl In 
ttndin^ job^ fitd'aibtedl^. oniployiTH n?^e a«e an an inth^ nf niMmrny. and an n 
fe^ultrvonnir nuni and xVMruen <mr nf nHiooI, p^iiMMh.iIy niose who are mngin, 
rtnrt it dinienlf tn fibtain !{0»h clniMaw' ihi* Uitt^v iern year.^. 
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t Oriduatfrii or dropping ©ut dyring thi as^irtemle yaar 1373^74. 
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The iliflrerent^ In unemplojiuDnt exrpDrieni'i.^ hv ^vhuul HtatiiN may rt^ilpct .sc^vcrnl 
forces at work in the labor market. First, the rulatirrly hi^h nneiuiiloTmenr r ife 
among jouth in all age eateKOrleR ^umMB a high do^ren of .^hiftiii^ about hi- 
tween jobs, nnd in and out of the labor fMv. Thrfjut^Ji this pror^o^^- yonug 
workers gain important knowledge about thv worhi of work, and ho-ii. tcj form 
preferDnee.^ regarding lifetirno earner muU and agpirntion.^ Sonip of the job- 
lessness might be reduted tbrongh better connsi^ling and jrih markt t information 
but Job changing among youth will probably alway.^ excot^il timt amon^ udtdts 

Second, the relatively greater Inbor nmrket difficuUit*?! arnon^ blTif k .vuiith 
Hre undoubtedly related to their concentration In iinn^r citT uomniunitit^H where 
there is a dwlndUng priol of semiskilled Jobs, and fewer opportnnitie.^ for em- 
ployment except in uienlal serviee oeciipatlnns. Racial d!H«-riniin;ifion in eiB- 
ployroent must al-^o be idenrifiod as c^ne of the major hnrriern to i^renter labor 
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miirkfet guccu^^^s fur black jouLli. lii £iu»t» Ihtf^* aud uthvv uufuvorable cundiiLonB 
lu nrbaii labor murkt»tH hvln Mxplaiu tLo blgb raty of Honpartlelpation umoug 
black youth in the? labor turcu. Uue of the reasuus black high Heliool Uriiiiuuts 
have a luwer unuiui»loFmi»nt ratu than black Kraclimteg ib that maay of the 
dropoots have given up the search fur work und !hu^, are not couattHl aiuoim the 
u n employ od^ 
Unvfnploymcnl trends 

The uneuiployaiuat problem uf blac'k yuuth has wurseucd proj^res^ivcly oveir 
the past deeude* Oue measure of the trend can be ubtalued by compurutive exuml- 
mLtloa of youth unemployment relative ti» that for the labor furte at lari^^e. Siuce 
14>60, the black teenai^e uuenipluyment rate ha^ iuyreaHed rrum almost 2o percent 
to uearly 40 pereentJ*lt is impurtaut to note, however, that during this period, 
the ratiu uf black youth uueu_ipioynient relative to that of adults lacrear^ed 
markedly, w^hile a similar cotuparisou of the uiieuiployment rate of youne whlte-H 
relative to adults nhowed little ehaniie. 

It Is al^o important to iioie thy conJllctinn trends in lahor force parlieipatiou 
among black and white youth. Since inua l and the trend would be even mure 
erident If the eomparison began with lOoO) the labor force partieipatioa rate 
among black youth has declined by 4.'i iH?reentak'e points, svhile that umouK 
white youth actually inmaMit by SA percentage polnt.^= No doubt* worsening 
juU proiipectH for brack youth help explain these divergent trendn. 

The withdrawal of large numbers of black teenagers from the labor force, even 
tho^e Beeking jHirt tinie jobs*, meauH the standard unenuiloyment rate faUs to 
caiaure the full inipuft of the pruhlcm uf jnbb'SHnesH, In ri^jnrtiijg the laaek 
youth unemploj'menf rate, it In laiporrant to remember that the .WJ percent 
unemph>yed Ulrst iiuaricr, iJJVn) represent less than half of those in the lb=lB 
age group. 

LABOR FORGE PARTICIPATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG YOUTH 1^1% liil TO ISH 
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iThB fstia of Ihi RgniniiitutienaUiBd pepulatloni 11-11 smployid er ssiking jsbs, 
SqureB: UJ. Dipartment sf LslsQf, Minpower Ripgri of ths President, 1975. 



Sources of inner city i©& problmns 

The ^Dlojm^t difflcultlGB of Inner city youUi haTe heen exacerbated by m- 
faTorable trends lu job oportiinitles in the cities. The weU documented eTldence 
of Industry relc^tiou redudug the number of semisklUed jobi In the city corn- 
Dared with areas outside the eitj contrlbates to a shortfall In employment 
portunities for youth, esperfaUy thoie IS and 19 yeari of age. Terhaps even 
more important is the continuously changing structure of labor demand In ex- 
panding oeeupationi within the dty. Inereasingly, tte jobs located in the city 
sement of major metropoUtan areai call for a ItT^ of education and sMUi not 
ftTaHable among the la^ numbera of Inner ci^ youth, TOe wldeipread Inade- 
quaciei in the qnality of pubUc school education (reflected in the annual gur- 
veys of student adiievemenfc) do little to prepare you^ for even the aTailable 
entry leTel Jobi which require only modest educational attAinment For ex- 
ample, in Philadelphia, a recent study ^onsored by the State Department of 
EduTOtlon reported that about 40 percent of the high school graduates fpUed to 
attain a levd of iiteracy comparable to a tenth grade eduction, Ai a resalt of 
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iueii dispafltifc's b^twreu tha eilueatioual prL-iuiruUnn of .vutiih* .'lutl Ui< liiriiiu 
standards of employorsi, largu *^cnlt« uiioiniiloyiiu^ut amiui^ iiiiuM- rity ,vuuUi nfU'!i 
exists ^Imultan^uHly with sigiuric.'niit iniiubtTs uC job viUNiiicit's- in t»iitry h vi'l 
wMfee collar jobs In many citieis. 

la addition to tbise factors, tbe chaiJiiiiiK nuinidt'ri yiniiii towiud lalufr 
loarket partiuipation uHdoubteiUy uC'iitrlln.iu^ \ o ihe lu iibloni uil j«^l4yri.^ut»s?i, Maii> 
inner city youtli reject men in 1, ^erviee tyjiu joUh ivruvlniisiy uLMeiitt'd by youth 
ne\?ly entering the labor markut. Tlw iui*furunri- toiliiy Ht*i4iiH t*) bt' for ''piotr' 
jobs, or at lea^t entry level ijosition^ whic/U apjujur tii U^Lid tciwai'd IiiiibL^^ .^taUi?i 
and higher income in the nuar funirt^ Tht* arfitnUt'^ and rnntivatinn of yonih 
toward the labor market and job opimrtimiu^i^ P^^y a larue voh- In (b'tt^Mniniu^f 
their employment estperlence. 

Publia poUoy prescripHons 

Bemedlal maiipower pr^ramg deTelopiHl da ring the past decude ^seie beamed 
heavily tosvurd youth, l^etweeu iuur> and W7'J^ tor examiile* lliM i>orcent of all 
first time eurollecs in Jjiajor manpower progruni.s were under 2^ yuars of a^u>' 
The Neighborhood Youth Cor|)S aiul the Job Corps svero tbM mnjor youth pro- 
gram!, bat snbstonrial nunibers of Jlsadvuafaged youth alno pariielputed in 
MDTA Institiitional Training, the Concentrated Kmploymont i*ni^rnni, JOUK, 
and the OiJport unities Indnstriallintioa Centers. 

UnfortunateIy% the Keighborhood Youth Crirpg has iiot ooutrlbutud signifleanily 
to an Improvement in the labor innrket &-tatUH of youth. NVC in uuiiuly aii inuunii' 
transfer prngram for youth that tlov^ not mivlniMYA^ iht> di'Vi'b»pmont <if urtnipa- 
tional job HkiilU, Mu^t projeef^ art* iiiake-work, purt-iinu- jf jb^ pa hi nt thi* uiinl^ 
mnm wage, and ndnnnistered througli Ntnte and Ineul L^overmiioiifal ,spon>orH. 
The major cnmponent of NYC. tiie .^nmnier I'Uiidoynii^nt pfnurani. Is even U^h?? 
oriented to ^killU trninius than tlie iait=t>r j^t'iMKii. yt-ar lianid < o!j,p/tiu«ut. 

Despite its shortcomings, KYC has reccivud tliti'iion'^^ sliai!' of increased fiMl- 
eral fundinEf for youth laI>or market progrnmH, Total exitcndinir^?,- doiddpil ln'^ 
tween lOi^ and 19T4 to a total of $0112 mfllitiiu AlniifSt all fhls increase f 91^1 
percent) was for the s?unuuer yotith programs, Suunuer NYU expi^ndifurcs in- 
cr^ied by over 200 i>er(?ent dnriiig the pah^t sevtMi years in S41U lidllltuu while 
enrollment in mwh pro«jranig increMsed Iiy two^thUds Jo Tr>o,tK)(» pernous iii l!»7n. 
yatirmal youth service 

The time has come for the nation to niuvi* away fiiun Nhort u*riii palllaiive^ 
and to consider a inajor national enipliasis on the yonni eniployment problem. 
Several promislngr alternatives were eonHldered this vear diirliig-' tlie conferenei^ 
on Universal Youth Service, at Hyde l^rk, N.Y,, In April; and at the Anierican 
Aasembly on ^lanpow^er Goals for Anierican Deinocraev. mfelin?! nt Vrden IIou'^c* 
In May. 

What is re*piired tnday is n Nanonal Yenth Heivlee that will rediie<r nhiu- 
power training fnuds prlniarily loward out nf sehoid yitnth, Hurh a proizrluii 
would liivulvei (a J :i subM[aii!in!]y ealariied c-nniniitnient prhunrllv \n jisr^j^t 
poorly prepare<l youth to hecune prnduetively eniplovod in fhn reuuiar I'^Niiinmy 
(U) u Htron^ emplmmH on pt^rfonuinir ii-i^ful work in tia^ conniMnuty : (e) tin' 
ereafion of a Heparate omnnlmtioiial entity wilhin the iJepartnieut" Jif Lidmr- 
(d) the inclusion of a brond speDfrnm of the youth population; (o) an ouiphnsis 
on nin-thne j' hs witli job rnun^4din4r an<l rrainlnir jo riie lu'l'^Ht i*xfenr pMH^ible 
llio net coHt mC Nin h u prnirmm wniild nc>t be ^^^rnifieant bet-anHe existing iiuin= 
pDwer espendUures fur NYC (nuw ruruiLe^ abi = ;i: billion including jhe 

summer program) can be reprogranimed to siuppMit n Nntiimal Youth ^ervite 
rile program nuglit Hrnm inodest iy wiUi (jOO.OOu i?ari i-i|.;intH ihe first yc^ar and 
increaNe i(radnnily to an autln>riml nnnnal enn'llin^ u! nf about om^ inilliiiii 
youth 10 to 21 yciirH old, neenuHe tint ali ynuth will mnain in the pnmiani fnr 
a full yean the torai miniber or partieipnnfN will he m-eatur iluin ihe nverime 
uioiithl^" nuniber. 

Ytmng i)e<>rde In the Hervie^ woiilil bf^ iqitfuKi'd in productive work ainieil at tlie 
visibly improvenicnr of their physlmil and snelai envimnnient. The Heeretj'ry of 
Labor shnub! be aurhoriznd fo enter iuM eonrractH svlth i>nblle, nonpruiit, uv 
private flrniH with the eapjUulity of nl^n^lgini^ sneb wnrk en'orls, Tbe HtlpfMid and 

* a R, Perry, B. E. AnderMOu, IL U nowiin and il, IL KoFtliriip. *'Th^ Imnact of aovera- 
iiienc Mftnpowef Pfoi|faiflH" ( Phllfltli'lplila. Induitflal Re=senrch Uiilt/ I'filvef^Ify of p?nn^ 
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grnded wag© Hcalo wciuld lir- i-nnirrueut witli the youtli w;ii?t- huhIi-h in tli»> •■.ttn^ 
niunity. Fundi? thronsh tlu* (^onununity Devt'ltsiiuienr Auc, jsent^nil nnt^nur sh;iv- 
mff, and other sourt'es can provldo ninft^riaU and Hnp'-J^viHinn ot tlu« wnrK 
tirrforiiicd. Partieipatlun in tlu* l^t^rvko slioulil bo liiuittMl m two y^Mir?* dniiuK 
which youth would m\n or»P^i;tnnI tu-s for ^kxll acqui^lti'm nsvful fiT traiiHninn 
into rt^gular eniplojmunr. ^ 

It IB unlikely that auytldns of .-IguUioanci' will 1>p dnno Iwi'iir tlio vouui 
i-inployment lirobleuiK of iho inner eity uuiil tlu» narion tuniH HixHallc ntioiai'*n 
tn the problpmH of the Trunin a^ a matror nf ^otial iKilicy. Curnnit ftMlHral pr.- 
m-mis to aid non-collu^p b'uniil youth 1 i fboir trau^itimi f mm Hrhool tn w oik an* 
Hinrtll in conipariRon witli tht* need, and iwv not tariietiMl proiiorly to htMii 
the problenu Economic recMuHjry* by gtnu nitiiKi^ niore jobn, will have fome effcH'r 
on jouth omploymeut, but (Hjonnunc growth alone wlU u'^t nnpriivo .slgninrautly 
thp enndltions fnr ndnority grrnvtU in the iuiipr ci ty. 

A uBw national effort, dpsi^ned to ctJUj^nliclattj and redirect nuidi of the ournait 
spending on youth hnUU prinuiHc of jieueratin? the kind of toQm, enur^'y, and 
imrpo^e n^cessarv for achieving aieaHUfable ^ainn in the labor luarket status 
youth The National Youth Service idea deHurven careful exaunnatinn a^ nu 
Alternative to the current I'lToftH wliich, tlniH far, have pfoven to be unsnceeHHfnU 

Chairman HmrriinEY- 1 thAiik yoiu 

T want to tliaiik you lun^t ?pmHvaUy for yoiir pruposfil that you 
oiitlined hero in t]w ftnal pnit of your stateinont on the Natiotinl 
Youth Sorvirc, Isocaiwe ^vhut you have Nuitl h patiMitly triie. The 
Neighborhood Youth tVji'ps— I Vniit to t'oinment abnut both its assets 
nnd liabilities and lunifnttonN— the probhun wifli the Neighborhood 
Youtli CorpH that it do-^^u't leavi^ inneh behind it in trvius^ of what 
has aetiiallv bi^eii dnms And fliere in no time frnino for plnivniiiii the 
kind of proirianw that neud to be iiiKlertaken, Aiul thi8 again is due 
to the ContrresH and thir admhustnUion Fuilin*| to eojne to grips with 
the prograin on more than a 1-year bnslp, I guor^s we port bf fi^el aroiind 
here that evervthinir in •£oin*r to be eorreetcd in 1 year. You wiirT^ice 
that I don't l>elieve rhut. I think thar thiri luisiniv^H nf budgetjn^ a^t^l 
authorizing for 1 yeai.,at a tiiue is as nseirss n five-legged bug. I 
don^t thinlc it has very inueh it^efnlness at alb T I bin!; that we ought to 
be looking ahead iiiHtond of wasting vast sums of nioney. 

Mucii of our problem with Federal aid to edueation has been that 
tliD school people corddn't properly program tlie use of Federal funds, 
becauie we never gat around to ^vasslug tlie funds imtil a niontli or so 
lifter the schools had onenrd. And then they weren't lowed to plan 
the use of the funds, been use if you don't use up the funds you can't 
make a case the next year in Congress for the appropriation that you 
need^ And I know, from enipericrd evidence anrl from personal obser- 
vation, that large aniounts of nioney have been used ineffeetively. and 
in a veiy real sense ^ wastefully in order to justify next year tlie claim 
for an additional appropriation — not that the funils v,'ouldn"t be 
needed if they were properly planned, tlun- were just not properly 
lilanned. 

SomQ where along the line this moming— I have forgotten who the 
witness was— someone talked about the necessity of coordinating the 
Federal Governnient s monetaiy policy, fiscal policy , and budgetary 
policy, which I think on its face'would sound like it is a rather sensible 
Qbsei'\'ationi But again we don/fc have that. 

Now, I am one of tlie authois of the bill around hero trailed the 
Humphroy^IIawlcins liilb which is going through the stages of modi- 
fication. We have in tluit bill two sections* The lii^t section relates to 
basic Goveniment econoini*! policy. It calls for some planning, not tlie 
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kind of planning Uint tells th© steel industry liow many tons of stuel 
it can produca or the f timier how many bushels of wheat he will pro- 
duc©. But it calls for some better coordination of the econoniie tools 
of Goyenmientj and in stating tiia goals we seek to achieve in eniploy- 
ment Mid grom national product and in income, which seem to b© 
rather reasonable objectiTes. And it calls upon the President in con- 
sultation with his Cabinet, with the Office of Management and Endget, 
the Apartment of the Treastiry^ the Council of Economic Advisers 
tt© Feder^ Eeserv© System, to present to the Congress of the 
Uwted States not only the goals but olso some of the means to achieve 
the goals. Because I happen to a^a witfi Mr, Samuel who was here, 
that yon have got to look at youth unemployment within the frame- 
work of a full employment economy, faiowing that there are struc* 
torid ^ffarances. T am not unaware of that. And that is why in the 
Hmnphrey-Hawkins bill we haT© a segment on youtti unemployment 
And why did thay separate out youth unemployment? Because it is 
different. No matter how much you look at tiia total employnient pic- 
ture, in today^s society with the family structure being wTiat it is, with 
the urban situation of our society, the technology baingwhat it is, nnd 
what you have Just said hera about how ^ere used to be all the little 
stores and diops as tiiere were when I g^w up as a boy* that is all 
dianged, THiarefor© the problem of youth unemployment is separate 
and distinct. You don't get the Aaps ^at you used to ha%*e as a boy 
or a young woman and at your home town labels to become an appren- 
tice without being in an apprentice program. That is why we talked 
in the Humphrey-Hawkins bill about a goal of unemployment of not 
more tiiim S percant adult unemployment. 

N^ow, what are the fipiresf Some people say H percent is too low. 
And that is all arguable* I just happen to think that we ought to have 
tight goals. I think you ought to try to figure out how to run the mile 
in 3 minutes and RO seconds, Anyb^y that is good today can run it in 

4 minufces. So let's get the goal down, liet-s find out— this is what w© 
do in the aviation indnstry^ w© see if we can't get a plane that will fly 
just a little faster. But when it gets down to something like employ- 
ment^ and you get around to talking to financiers, and the e,^tabliRhment 
crowd that likes it the way they hav© got it, you say that there is to be 

5 percent adult unemnloyment^ they be^n to havs a conniption flt^ 
as if it can't happen. Of course it has happened in many countries in 
the world* And then we lift nut of that that group called youths, age 
1 0 to 20, because they are different. And your testimony here this morn- 
ing has told me that it is different, I want to call up some of these char- 
acters that are writing these editorials atout the Humphrey-Hawkins 
hill and tell them that there is a difference, a 8 percent unemplo,yment 
for adiiita, coupled with the yoiith unemployment goals that we would 
have, would be about 4 percent unemployment across the board. There 
isn't anvbody today that really wants to get up and give a speech that 
you really shouldn't have a goal of 4 percent imemployment. But when 
you lis© the word 3 percent for adults^ it Just triggers all kinds of 
reactions. 

Our problem here is a problem of attitudes, T think it has been 
stressed here, if T have gotten anything out of this henring this morn- 
ing that is helpful to me as a Senator, it is~and T helin\"0, Mrs,",OReu^ 
bens, you emphasized it. as you didj Mr* Barton and othoi^^ — ^that 
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there has to be a greator emphasis, a greater focus, upon tlin rat liar 
uniqiie distinctive probhjiii that is not only Amrrican today, but ii 
worldwide phenomenon of > onth unemplojMncnt, And the old tradi= 
tional methods of just stimulating the economy, of just using budget 
policy— and my good frlGnd Arthur Burns dickoring around with thur 
discount rat^^oesn't do it anymore. Tt is just different. I put it right 
on the line, I am a pharmacist. I know that you have developed a kind 
of immunity to certain types of medications. AjuI the economy has 
daveloped a certain type of imraunitT to certain kinds of econqmic 
injections or economic policies that we nave applied from time to time. 
On© of the reasons I like to be a Senator is that it gives me a lot of 
indspmdenc© to riiake up the people who are the moyere and the 
shakers* W© haT© got a lot of people who don^t want to move and 
who don't want to shake, just want to sit in their plush offices and 
look out over the scene and sigh i '^All those youn^ters today, tiiey are 
bad, or tiiey are black, or they are this, or that,^' and nothing will 
happm, I don^t car© whetiher tiiey ar© green and purple or striped 
lik© a zebra* The fact of the matter is that they are here. And we have 
got to get at Uiat problem. 

And I want to say one other thing. I believe I heard you say, 
Mr* Barton, and rightly so at on© point in your remarks, that tjier© 
were no jots to be phased into. There is work to be done, but no jobs to 
be phased into. What is the economic answer! There ar© limitations on 
jobs, that is, in what the private sector provides in tnrms of jobs. But 
there is work to be done, all kinds of work to be tlone. I can take you 
out and diow you enough work to be don© so that you will stagger for 
a year. 

I was home over^the Labor Day. Everv mayor in my State— I don't 
think &ere are any of them that haven^t been in touch with me— in 
. fact, I have left tfiis room twice to meet with local officials from my 
- home State, What do you think they are down her^ for? Emergency 
public works money ? I Imow why. Because there is work to be done. 
Ajid there is a lot of it to b© done. They have got projects running out 
of their ears- 

Of course, they are trying to find out how they can write up pro- 
posals so that one of these Federal agencies will come in contact wnth 
them, because these is a certain kind of parlance, verbiage, that you 
have to add. I learned some of that so that I can give them a little ad- 
vice, I can make it so good that somebody will b© impi'essed in Chicago 
at the regional office. But the best way to impi^ss ttiem is to say, give 
m© your proposal, T will take it right down to the d ^k and stand 
over th©ir ad\nser down there until he says yes. That is the only way 
to get it done. That mail system doesn't work. You have got to go down 
and jam it down their throats, so you put it on his desk. And I hav^e 
had to do this as a man in public life. 

But my point is, I am weary of hearing that there aren't jobs. There 
are jobs/ Jobs ar© what you create* You get jobs by investment. What 
Irind of investment? Hopefully private investment. 

I was a private entrepreneur. I believe in profit, I don't believe in 
running on the povert.y ticket. T went around and tried to pro^^e I was 
the poor man's candidate in West Virginia. T lost my shirt. 1 would 
rather just be the candidate of the people that like all the good life. 

I love the good life. I love all the pleasures of life. But I know this, 
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if tliu privatt* >^i*ctniM'Uirt provide if>b^, thou Kfiinubndy vUo Inin in do 
it. AtkI tliat in wliat Uo^ i. riuinait is ioi\ 

And this is all a lapL% my tape ropcutiiiG" it time nftrr liin.c. I have 
no coinpiuiction wluitevor to Fiijjp'«t tlint it \b tlu* dnty oi^ (fovernnioiit. 
FedDral, State and loeuL to proviijo Xnv | sjpk^ if riooplc crnnot pro- 
vide for tlioru-olvi*??. Arid that in oxartly what wt* luv doiiiff tcxhiy. 
IVlin.t WG nrc doing today i:^ irivuig thorn food stamp?, givinji tliem 
\Yo\ fare^ p'ivin^ tlicrn unornploynirrit ^ coniiiDnf^ation, And wc have 
adtilterat^d mid vifilnted the prii.ciplos^ imeinployment compensa- 
tion Ro miich that T doubt tliat wo wid ever ho able to put it back 
tD^etlier tlio way it was i'eall3' intendrd to be. It lias bcenrno a perma- 
nent kind of income mnintonani'e proirram. wbioli it ^aj^h^t ever in- 
tened to lie, Tt was intended to he tx teniporurv in^^iiranpe prosrani to 
tide us over between jobs. 

[Off the record discussion.] 

Oh airman HTrrscrHRKv. We need yon to ^o talk to Business Week, to 
the Wall Stroet Journal in Xew York* and Barron's Weekly. Bocauf^e 
what you say hpyo, if you believe what yon m}% isn/t what is bein^ 
reported to tho ^^mericaii people. The Amerienn people arc belnr^ 
eonned into believing tliat tliern is nothing we ean do about youth 
unemployment. And. they arc l)eing told tliat we speiid too much. 

Now, on the Xei^liborliood Youth Corps* thnt iirn^ram has nne 
mei'it if it 1ms no otlier. And T iro back to what T paid before. It *iives 
?omethinfX to do^ thou if li not ns unn*li as T like. Tt enn work welL I 
have seen it work welh And T have seen a bnselmll field constructed 
imdrr the Xoifyhborhood Youth Corps, a softball field, nnd tenuis 
courts in my home town. T saw tliem put toffelher with a little local 
iufi'cnuity in a little old town 01)0 pei>pli\ Am] tht^y lind the Ni'iijh- 
l>nrhood Youth Corps for two surnmei\^* and they liave taken those 
kid^ off the street. 

Yon know what tho.-c kids tised to l^e doni^? Tliev were in jail over 
In BufTalo. Tlie sheriff was rounding tliem up every other week. Today 
they- haTO bnilt somethinsc* they can ijo out there and look nt it arid 
they see tlie playing field that they built. 

Tliey are buihlinir campsites. T know f \at tliev can do it. 

Of coui'se, ns T told them, thoy are luost likely violatinii the law a 
littio. l>it* hilt T ijave them nb'^ohition. T said, nhead* we ore ^oniif 
to ^et it* done, and we will keep these clmracters out that are tryi .ff 
to nhstruct you, let'.s pet it done nnd put thopc kids to work. And we 
have put it togetlier. But it takes some dnino'. Yon iust cnn't sit up 
here and scrntch yonr bend nnd hope it is p'oinp' to happen. Romobody 
has to ff^t out there, as one of you said^ and mnna^e it. There has to 
be m a n a gc ni en t * sn pe r vi s i on . 

Much of the problem in the Neiphborbood Youth Corjis— ^rr. 
Flaherty was here awliile nffo* an oxrellent ma.vor* and he told us— 
all at once tlie mayor is ])resented a package of nione3% it is announced 
in the paper that there pre so mnny iolis, and he is supposed to put 
tliem to work tomorrow. It is impossible, nli^nhitelv impossible. 

The public serriee job programs We lind public service jobs* hut 
we didn^t have nny materials. We tried tn amend the law, T think we 
finally^did n-oh it nmc^ndnd so that sonic of the money for pul»lic service 
jnbB could he used maybe to buy a bag of cement. And my point is. 
there is work to do. And T an; iroing to spend 0 ycnr?. the votei's are 
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p^^filling axid th© Lord, raisi^ unahirted Cain in tiiii city until we get 
S^tfi:;tUs probleAai; Because I am conTinced as my name is Hubert 
feH^pKrey that Lf in 5 years we ar© not doing better with the youtii 
M^aoapjOTment problem we are goine to have guerrilla warfare m the 
^C^ti&t have^en j^aying them ou just like we used to pay off Al 
f^v^p^n© in Chicago. Ha would give you peace and quiet, too, if you 
^^nd*hii33roft^hat^waB what it-^Miounted tof p them u little money 
ai^'25J_*ftsn ofl^If you donj take car© of tliem^hey rip off iomebody* 
?^^Xad tost ii tfii'way irifHapJpmh^^ going 
sS^^b - keep ?thes© young people idle md silent^ no w^* 
r, ' Aid maybe you can help out, I think that some of you are being 
. cohiUted by the JPresident, and tha man tiiat wants to be Prpsident^ 
and a few of those other good folks around here* I want to put in this 
record, if we don't improve the youth employment program in this 
^ . country in the next 5 years^ I predict that you will have trouble in the 
-'. inner cities, die major metropolitan areas. I also predict that youth 
} dmn© in rural areas will double* It i^ already doubling. It is incredi- 
^^^ble. But you know they don^t like to hear that out in me rural areas, 
because Ae "county eommissionera like to believe it is pristine purity 
~ out' there with all tiie work ethia qaA alh 

And it is nice. I have lived in ttie niral area, and it is vei^ nice. But 
I have seen what vandalism can do. ^ids from good families, they are 
as whit© as the snow, Norweipan, Scandanavian, Irish baekgfoundj 
they attend church and they raise hell during the week. And I under- 
stand why. I am not criticah As a matter of fact, I am very under- 
' standing- There isn't anything else to do. Why not? They like televi- 
sion, and they don't have them. So they go get them. Thej like stereos, 
^'d not oiy ttat, there are always eome people who will buy tclevi- 
> mohi and itereosl - - /-i i t.* 

Look wiat we have been reading about in the District of Columbia 
- here on the heroin program, . 

„^ And the question I ttiink that needs to bo piit to each of you is the 
J „,i©latipnship between youth unemployment^ alcoholism, drug abuse 
V and street crime. ' ^ .5 

I^ow, what is the evidence? Do we have it in Europe, Mrs. Reubens? 
Mrs. EroBEKS. Yes, there has been an increase that Has gone along 
wil^' the increase in unemployment. But I think we shouldn't minimize 
the ability of fully employed youth to be delinquent in their off hours ; 
even with full emplo^ent we have delinquency and crime problems, 
Unemployment tends to inliensiftr such prpblems and this is always 
cited as on© of the reasons for instituting employment programs rather 
than simply poying maintenance money to youth, . 
^* Chaiman HuMFOTEnr, I think our living style today lends itself 
' to inuch more permissive standards, which in turn is sometimes inter- 
; preted by othera as forais of delinquency. It isn-t that the standards 
^w-are necessarily related just to youth 

. . r- What is the name of the gentleman who is conducting a study o%'er 

; ' in Johni Hopkins tjriiversity ? 

r Mr/BAiTOK, Mr* Harvey Brenner* 

Chairman HtJMPiraET, Are you familiar with his work f 
" * M r: B^roN-. Yes. ~ 

f ' Chainnan Hotcphbet. I understand that his study reveals a veiy 
doe© relationship between the ^iocial problems and the^youtn 
unemployment. 
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Mr* Barton. I just liappen to have finisliod a small surv^oy of tlio 
research for HEW in that area:' And the evidoiice to bIiow a relatioiiT 
ship between iineniployment variations and adult crime is very clear. 
Unfortunately the statistics are collected in such a way that for that 
critical group of age 18 to 21, who are still youthj but beyond the 
4u^eiLilB delinquency period which is defined by law as 10 to 17, tlie 
data is not there to put the relationship to the test for that critical a^e 
^period- And when you look at ages 10 to IT, wiiich ai/c the juvenile 
delinquency years^ you will find the research not to show the sanie 
thing as for adi/tSj because at those ages obviously one is judged by 
how well he or sue succeeds within hii faniily and within his school. 
The occupational identity is not uppermost iiutil about 18 to 21. 

Mr, And^son* I think one bit of evidence that can also be added 
hei*B is the dreadful rate of violence iii public schools. 

Chairnian tLm^iiREY, I was just going to ask you about that. 

Mr^ Akdersok* Including, such deplorable thiugs as rapoR of the 
teachers before the classroom* The National Educational Association 
has published evidence of the very high rate of violence and %mndalisni 
in tlie public school systenij much of it perpetrated by young people 
who are not enrolled in schooL Many of these crimes are couiniitted 
by older kids who come into the school. 

Chairman HujcFHBEr* Yes ; I have heaitl of that. 

Mr, AlfDEKsoN', And it requires extreme security measures just to 
protect public school teachers fi'om this sort of thing. In some of the 
recent contract negotiations the teachers have demanded that provi- 
sions be put in for this kind of protection. 

Relative to your question^ I perhaps should .mention tha^siuce April 
of this year I have been privileged to be a member of Presidential 
candidata Jimmy Carter's economic policy task force. lYliile I am 
not at liberty at the present to indicate the substance of our discus- 
sions, I can say that the question of youth unemployment has been 
discussed^ and discussed in detail, and this a continuing matter of 
high prioiity among the economists who are working with him in this 
area^ 

Chairman HmtPHRET. I hope that whatever you are doing you are 
taking a good look at that neighborhood youth program* Senator 
Javits, for example, a member ^of our committee, is a very strong pro- 
ponent of that program, I have worked with him and we have tried to 
increase the funds for that program. And really what it amounts to is, 
if you donH have the right kind of treatment, 3^0x1 do what you can 
with what is available. 

And again I think that much of the weakness of the program is in 
two areasi The failure to program it over a long enough period of 
time* and second, inadequate supervision, I think supervision is so im- 
portant, I am chairman of the Subcommittee on Foreign Assistance, 
and we work on what we call management supervision. That is what 
we all say now, when you put that money into Africa or into Bangla- 
desh, what you have got to make sure of is that they have supervision 
because if you don-t do that, it won^t work. And we come right back 
home here and do the same things to oureclves* only we don-t even say 
it^ we don-t provide it at the levels that we should. 

Now, the supervision is there, there are competent people, as was 
said by Congressman Reuss, very competent people in our local gov- 
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Ptonents, in our nonprop -^^^^^^1^^ 
^'mmin.mymmM^^l^^^^^^g^ Europe they 
to rtructa« Ptogf-fHr^ There is atame 
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Bt^Qot aie program. As Mm ^^^f ™ * HeriffiearThere ii a time 
aetuaUy take t% time once ^F^^^Sf^ irogrtm. Then 
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f*; have woraea on tm» uBm^.<. «r, . , • „ „v«iit it 

of this problom, and some p^^^^^f^^JS^^c Wo put $1.2 billion 

pVinto NTO; that « the Sfi"^'^ ^ ^n^Son^ Now, we have to 

' bit of money. And there nre also lo^^' "'"^^^^^^^^^ do we get out 

Task ourselves, and wo ougl^t, to nixing oi^rM je8 | im^ 
of jthati It is not 3uft gmng b1 do tlic| reaUy. get 

least they are at work." That s a jj^y kind of instruc. 

, Jany espiience that is ^ovthv^^,Ao ^^^^ ^ batter job? 
,> tion and training that you ™f t/jJi-fiK/Se^vory little of that. 

I am a strong l Hja^v \mi^'ULk. ^ 
'f ' different variations has done luif ^^oi^ , ^^^^^ 
The big question ^.S^ imM. Some 

ri. longer-with youtli jmployp'^f J (5fe nSal. as we talked about, 
Ik ofrTou have referred to t''"'/^^ fu°f minimum wage for 
ll; that has been floatmg ™nd, w to ledu^^^^^^ 

m teenagere. The evidence elating to thj^mmcatc^^^^ _ ^ _^ 

muchhjeneflcial effect in ™^ °' S^^ffi™Now, if you have a 
big feeling out there that it ^oes, I wdl guaran^^ ^ 
public service ob program ipeoifically «sifS|«^?^ fompetition with 
|t: ^ work could tlwy do that woi^ t^ th^ ^^^^ the breads 
i,: . adults who Inive been breadwuineni^^^J^^ - g 
til winnei-s for families, obviously, but most J^em^fj^^ designed 

t- S bm I wo Id go even further and say that they probably nee4 
/n^ treatcd^^o^^^^ the national unemployment measurements 

P'" - S Sfill bSiS^t^^^^^ ^ " both education and 

f ^S^Stl^Surths of them over the coiirse ot the year and 
^- wWle thev art in high school, will have had some kind of casual jobs. So 
r^^e Siatf expe?ifnce opportunitios for youth m the schoo s we want 
te ScMSe^S^nerience with work, because we tlimk that ejj(m- 
' . imSvl something which requires esperience outside of ttie class- 
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roojiu iind we now rcneh biiuk to Jolm Dowoy in tliat respect. To t\m 
oxtoiit tlint wo put iiim-o experic'iieo in tlio education pL'riods ot life, 
1 think wo can work out u, tlic locjil love!, on a vniying basis, flonie- 
wnv to provide those oppoi'tunitiea under the edncntional urnbrella 
rather than so nnicli on tJie re«.rn]iir lulnlt work aide using more of a 
stipend approncli. There nic very manv possibilities for tliat But na 
. ^M-«^pnteiJ"blic eniploynient opportunities for older out-of-sdiool 
jouth and adults tliore is the iniportant question of comparnbilitv of 
wago rntos. Perhaps there is some new ground that can be broken in 
creating more productivo rolos that dooa lie, Bomewhoyo in the area of 
work, but outside tlio aron of regular jobs being performed in whicli 
a stipend approach is also applied, deiionding upon need, merevei' 
.you create public work in reBulnr public agencies, I tliink we hnvo to 
recognize that we do now liave civil sorvico systems and w-o liavc 
public employee unions, and anjifi lVil lot of work that wo could do in 
Uio thii-ties was not then wm-k being perforiund on regular basis that 
now IS somebody s I'lco bow]. 

Chairman HuMi'iinKT. I rhpw it is a very different ball game And 
the comparison between wlmti you can do now and what*yo^ coi 
aS. JUdS.;' and apples, it is not the sSmf at Slk 

~ .Mr. ^^KDKRsox. It would seem to mo that the problem of the com- 
po ition between youth and adults will be very nnicl iecSod toS 
extent that wo can achieve full emplovmentf As W a" we^^ 
large numbers of adults unemployed, ft will bo ext ^mely difflcuU 

jouth. So I think that we should always be thinking in terms of i^- 

hat m,^?'T ™TiP'°'''^^'"^ phasing in youth ii wo wSt to 4 
that loiite I would prefer perhaps somewhat less public service em 
p oyment for youth as compared with work st.idy p«,™7 B„rto 
« o ^dent that wo have public service omplovmM^'^tlf ° : 
bkely to minimize the problem of competition, only to the de"ree th-i? 
we^iave adult unemployment declining ^ -° 

tuS"f fl^fli,^]' *i^eAm youth employment oppor^ 

cimmes. i thmk that the chances for min in z ng the eomnetition witli 
adults would be gi-eater if we would ospand tI,S i%an^f of inS"Hoi, 
^-«nd organizations capable of providing thoso puwKvi^ 
example to bring in the community based org^ni.aliS li nriVS^ 

hmk that Mayor Flaherty in Pittsbui-gh would haveThard'timri ir 
i«?r?„'TT ^ "nempIoved.But if 4 had a^^^^ 

"IS ?hFSohlP''^r '^^ 9'^ others wlio could ha.S^ some of thes^ 

S^SieSiSniidstS'''*"" 5" 
Chaiman Hu3rpnnKi% Mrs. RcubcnH. 



hare to divise different kin.rc«*. "l"lB!A°"t'\.'"W^* .^o Wo 



I bsUeveAhat covers the point. What both of tho gontlomon have 
m could bs combined to provide the various a tematiyes. In the 
Sea Stotes ws may have hmn smphasizmg public se^ce ^niR^j- 
: Sto the e^duiion of other opportunities to help youth, espeaial^ 
cop© vritti the diflerentjituations of the various groups of youth, 
Chaiman HmCTsraY. %^ery good. 
^rnott^SlTOtet^Jtt^^ 
"Mfor© I must leave you. ^ ^ j _ ^ 

Ona of the arffumDnts that is made to ?ort of slow us down m oui 
offorfs at youth nnomplovmont legislation and programs of any long- 
rahe^edumtion— because some of us think the problem has a long-tea^i 
iife^tb it w.ther than lust a recession based phenomena—one of the 
^armiments is that the babv boom is really over. Ihs baby boom was 
blamed for the unemployment problem among our teenagers, and there 
fire those who hold that the teenage imemployment problem will 
naturally ko away as the numlter of teenagers and youths m the popu- 
lation falls. ^ J, 
■ .Nbw,^ may have Bome merit for white teenagers. Ihe iiureau ot 
tabor Statistics data we got when we prepared these questions esti- 
mates a fall in white youth between 16 and 24 years of aire m the labor 
force from 19.2 million in 10T4 to 1T.5 million in 1980. This is a drop. 
But that same Bureau points out that the trend among black teenagers 
is 3U8t the opposite^ with the number of black youtlis in the labor force 
prdjected to rise from 3.0 million in 1074 to 3.8 million in 1985, VVlien 
; you add to that the evidence that we have had so far^ that while there 
has been some improvement in white teenage employment, there has 
bem a decline of the empU mfent in the black teenagers. In other 
words, the black teenage uneiiiploynient level continues to rise, 

I thiiA that the argument, therefore that we can just sort of wait for 
the birth rate cycle to take care of all this has little or no ment. Do you 
tend to agree with that 1 . ^ , 

Mr. Akbebson. I certainly agree with it. And when you con.sicler 
where the black teenagers are likely to be, I think that we could see 
in 19S0--1085, with the larger number, heavily concentrated in the inner 
ei ties, we are still going to have a problem. But it wott^j^mto^ 
Mr. Chairman, that we would have a problem legislating ontlTtr*«OT 
. of that interpretation of ihe issue. For better or for worse I rmist say to 
' you quite candidly, that I sense in the Nation some bloom off the rose 
when it comes to develophig governmental pro-ams that would have 
beneficial effects for blacks and other minorities. I think that if tlie 
vouth employment problems are framed in terms of the disparity ef= 
lecta.that it has upon blacks and the Spanish, I doubt if you could get 
political support for doing ve^ mucli of sigmficanee. That is another 
imsdh that leads me to support the notion of a national youth service 
that would encompass eveiyone^ so that we could get at the differentia- 
tion but without tiie exclusive focus on the minority groups. 
Chaii'man HmiFiinEY, I fully agree with that. 
Just to round out my commentary here, I am going to ask my col- 
lea^e. Senator Javits, if he wishes to visit with you for awhile. I have 
an uppointment. And there is a roll call. 

As I have sensed it here, tliere are several points of basic agreement i 
the nccesiity of depending a good deal more on oi\r education system^ 
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^^^^^ij^j inodiflcationB iystem toward work study through more 

iSSlW^^^^'^fited edue Try to keep as many of our young people in 
in/y);: ^ool ^ystam, with the objective not only of having them m schooU 
g^J^s but of preparing ih^m for the employment market, at least a partinl 

preparation. . ; ^ 
f'" Second, you eaji't deal with the youth unemployment problem alone, 

ilE^Bi&rafflit.^ And while it is true that the yoxith area 

has.^taal fiaturee t6 it, unique difficulties and problems^ if you are 
pmig to: git away from theae prograrns that seem to bi competitive^ 
wjiere an adidt is afraid he is going to lose a Job if you have a youth 
I — " propmm,;yoti haTe to get the economy goin^ at a point where there 

- IS -TOJl^ job opportunities available for 
" '^"T^S^ '^ill absorb a number of more qualified jouth, 

' .^e.iieit feature that seems to be somewhat in agreement is that 
we;do need to have specialised youth employment opportunity pro- 
iL':,.v;^?sif j^tJuai the framework of a full employment or a maximum 
^P^ojT^tjppUQy^^^^ Heub^s has helped us 

ij/ ^ ^©re a^at deal m ndtmg some of tiie reaions why thei^ are youth 
li^— P^WemSj because there are faetofi that have come into 
-^^T national economy and into our social structure in the last 25 years 
^ r^'^^^ ^^P^®^^*^^y different than we had in^ say^ the 1980's or even 
the early 1940^s, And she h^ added to that that the problem of youth 
^w.,™®^R^^3™^nt is not uniquelj American^ nor are the programs that 
are being need uniquely forei^. As a matter of fact^ they are usine 
of ; the same programs we are and different time frames/ So 
different approa^es have been outlined here. But the industrialmed 
countmes^all do have or are beginning to have^ severe youth unemploy- 
mmt prpblems that are' related not only to a recession/but to structural 
diffiepJtairMd te^jinolopcal developmenti. 

^ You haye aiy>een here^ or most of you have, during our discussion 
thas napming. Does that round out some of the thin^ we sought to 
brmg in this hearing t ^ 
* -Do you feel that way^ Mrs, Reubens? 
Mrs, Ebtoeks. TeSj. ve^ , much, 
"^airman HmtFHHET. And Mr. Barton? 
|lg**B4RT0K* It sounds like a good summarv to me. 
QiaiiTOan HxOTmRET. If you have anything else that you feel 
worth noting, feel ^ free to do so* 
. Mr. Anderson, 
Mr. ANDCTSOir, I agree with that as a summary. 
Chairman HratPHEiT. May I express our thanks on- behalf of the 
committee to you. I must go to an appointment. This is my partner 
here and senior colleague. 

, Senator Javits tp^siding], I would like to submit questions in 
^Jitmg tp each of you. Will you be kind enouiih to answer them? 
If there .is no objection they will be included in the record. I will 
give the qiieMions to you now. 
,The_main idea I want to present is as follows! I find that in the 
States there is a ^reat gap between the unemployed and 
™^3ag skills and continuing education. I believe innovations alono* 
this line are critical. T^t m© explain the legislation as I see it. ^ 
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,. ft^^ in Govemment. InstGacl of paying iincmploy- 

il^^t: domptootion or welfare| wq can grant stipends. What gov- 
Wmai^B!^M: m^ott cm we proTid© for the unemployedj or the people 
ft^^^ eiMi^t Initially get info the work force, though he or die is of age 
ft Mi ready to mter the work fowe! How can we emplc^ the idea 
lOTiing etipends either lor educational purposes or further train- 
Sri-^f I warn youj howe^r^ that a itipend dbesn*t necessarily improve 
^f^MffiTOSSTSf thrmosr^M^ programs in the United 

tegra^^M^ffir^iOTOj "^hi^ is nm by the Eeverend Leon Sullivan of 
i FKUaiiMphia. Itis pro-am has no stipend, idiereas the manpp^r 
iMiniijg. progr^i i?him has a atipendj has not been as succe^ful 
•1 as OIC m ttaming and then, m matching the training to a job. That 
is on© ^^ple. Again, I pose the question to you, how can we use 
a tfipend for the purpose of encouraging training or education or 

■ S^oondi how can we most effe^iydy utilize govermnent aid to 
hay© bu^eiij match training with jobs, lessen the gap between the 
unemplOT learning sMlls, and continuing education! 

' ; I would appreciate it if each of you would include some ideas on this 
S= iubiect la your answera which you give to the questions I have asked* 
S , liryou wish to advance^anything now, though my time is very, 
ihortjplea^feelfre^toproce^ ^ . ' 

-li^ troubles me. How do you get Government mto that 

gap! _ ^ 

I noticti^th© diicussion on minimum wagej et cetera^ was very 
longft^^ the ranking member of the Labor Committee, it is some- 

■ tJung ttiat has matly concerned me. Generally, I have stood with the^ 
rinions^ ^peciany In regard to compromising in any material way 
tiife minimum wage* I am ready to reevaluate the situation and my 
stance if it is really a si^ificant and major factor. I don^t believe it 
isw If you raperta believe it is, you could persuade me, although I 
would be hard to persuade. My mind is worried. Any observations 
any of you wish to wiake would be welcomep 

, _ ... , i x- -i 

- to. Barton* Just briefly,- sirp^on-^ttie .poESibility oi=educati^ 
^iprad during adult years, I would hope we would move toward 
an educational renewal opportunity of about a year for eve^body, 
fih© unraiployed and the people who need to change careei^s and 
, .thoie who are about to be .forced out of jobs because of technological 
ohitaget ITier© are probably a number of ways that we ean move in 

■ this direction. On© of the possibilities is unemployment insurance, 
and your approadi toward making that more available rather than 

F having the limitation where we now provide ahont 65 weeks of insur- 
■^^"snc© on til© comditions that one does not do very much by way of 
going to school 5s a good start tirjre. Also, there are the growing 
~ tmtion aid plras in pnvate indust^ which would be supported, and 
the growing educational broke; nj© services for adulte siich as m 
iyracusa, N.T., which will help, bring opportunities in line w;ith 
D vthoi© who want ttiem, ITiese are areas in which we seem to be moving 
V in directions which should enlarge those opportunities, 
. Senator Javits* Thank you* 
~ MrsVEeubenSj do you wish to add any thing I 
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Mrs, Eeuiikn-??, Thoro is a quo-^fcioii of tlio ll%m]ity of turning uncm- 
ployiiiDnt compensation to any othnr nno. And I think tliat constitutes 
a probleni. If I luiclei^toocl your quostioii, it was that you wonkl pil- 
fer not to have tlie uncniploynieiit conipcnsation nioney paid as it ii 
no\v% but rather convortecl to oilier nsos ? 

Senator jAVim EMCtlyj to oarn it by doing something that is going 
to help you get a job* 

Mrs. Rkubens. I think that is a vei'y difBcult thin^ In view of the 
history of unGniplo^^niont couipensation whorG the only obligation Iuib 
bc^on to appear to be available and willing to work, and it has been the 
I'eBponsibility of the eniployment service to provide the test of offering 
a job* And so I ani not sure at that level whether it can be done. 

On the other hand^ it is possible to create training and education 
progranis which pay either the mum or slightly better than uneni- 
ploymenfc conipon^ation, and to liope to get people ofF uneniployment 
compensation* The Germans use the unemployment compensation fund 
to finance training* The3' niakc direct offers of a training program to 
people who woulcl otherwise be on unemployment compensatfon. But 
ihere is no legal requirenient that the unemployed must accept 
training* 

Senator JA^^TS. That last program^ the Gerinan experiment, sounds 
very good to uie. 

^fri. EKunKKR. Yes. The only trouble is that when they had heavy 
unemployment recently the fimd went broke* Just to pay for unem- 
ployment compensation they had to borrow a large sum, and they had 
to hold back on their training effort* And* of cotn^RC, they believe that 
training shoidd be a large scale effort when tliere is large scale 
unemployment. 

Senator Jayit^, Mr* Anderpon. ^ 

Mr. ANDEnsoK, I would like to tie tiie two together and say that it 
would be important to clearly distinguish who among the unein ployed 
would 1m^ in need of such training, I tliink the recent evidence shows 
that ov^er two-thirds of th ^c wOio are iniempjoycd return to the em- 
ployer they left* that is, they are unemployed for a short period of time. 
And those people presumably would not be eligible to participate, 

Spuator JAvrrs. Certainly not* 

Mr. AxDER^oN'* Second, on private subsidies, one of the problems 
here is to subsidis^c firms that woidd liire the right people in the right 
kinds of jobs with a future rather than sul^idizing private indu^^iry 
to liXre^people in jobs that they otherwise would be hired into any*my. 

S**nator JAvrrs. Thank you alh I am sorry I missed so niuch of tlie 
henring. Please be assured I will read the heari^.g report* 

The hearing is adjourned, subject to the call of the Chair. 

fWliereupon, at 12 :45 p*m.. the committee adiounwch subircfc to the 
cnll of the Chair.] ' 

[The following information was subscquentlv supplied for the 
recoiTl :] 

EK!^rONj?E OP Bkatkice G. riEunRxs to AnniTiOKAL WarTTEN Quebtioks Pomi) iir 

Senatok Javits 

QtrcMtion i. In a pnUc.r i^ujer yon conrrihuted to tho National nonuiilssion for 
Manpo^^r PoUcy, on "Forelgii nnd Aineriofln Exporlenee With tho Youth Tran- 
gition/' .YOU warn ngalnst the hn^^nrd.R of -"an extension of np|irontleeship into 
occunntions %vhore it han never exi-^fcHl In the Tlnited Htates and where It is now 
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mnoted In Europe." Bince we have lieen very inrereiitea in esplurin^ tliU tyi|tf 
oTh^tb youm training skllla, I would like you to detail some ot ri,e m^^^ 
probl&s toat could arise in the U.^. iltuatlon. Do ymi tlHuk gome uf Uiu 
proble™ could he miUgated by haying Qtiprenticeshlp ii^ogramii cunceutratHi^ 
Id hlgb^te^nol^eal areas. 

APFaENTICEflHIP 

1 AiiD^tiQef Wpi. defined aa learning about nn vutiro trade and uut just 
^ffir^^^c^ftoMIOsr^ieqttired-^j-one-empioyer, U little UMeU in tlie_ l^»Ued 
-^Sto^^^itd^^to some ©th^ induaW^ aonstri^, and reglitered U.B, 

ISSt^^fiMiWf eoA^nttated In the bttUdinf tswL^m. Wftether one apppTes 
lif^Serieta ^ia pogltfo dependa lomewhat on the focui. If tiie focuy is on 
IndusBlal efficiency and progfesi, the minor imBltiou of apprenrlcejhlp In niost 
di^u^tibns ban be adapted eailly. Ttvm, apprentlcetliip ii virtually extinct in 
Swiden whi^ irundoubtedly closer to the U.i. in jnanagement and technologic 
adfinee arid manpower uttllzatton patteriis than some of the countries where 
aPDrenUceahip is atlU widespread. If the focus Is on a good trunsition meciui^ 
nlsm for new entrants to the labor market, then apr-renUceshlp and \tu expun- 
ilon are attractim but not easy to estabUsh^^ ^ . ^, , i 

2 in view of the decline in apprenticeship oi>enings relative to emphyment 
in eountrles whlc^ have been the strongholds of thia pruetlee, and In view of 
emnloyers' comphilnti about the rising costs of apprenUceshlj), any L.b. cirive 
for espanslon of this practice should be based on a willingness to offer gov- 
erntn^tal financial support. The rntionale for govenuiient Hupiwrt here m in 
the case of parachial schools, is that apprenticeship training rxKlucOfis the qopX^ 
of Eovernment, financed technical and Toeatlonal education. In fact, on tUlH 
basii it would be appropriate to consider Federal nnanclal muniort to empluyevH 
for other formal on-the-job training programs for new entrants, bucli pr^gmmH 
should be of a reasonable length, replace gchool-based coiirHCis, and not substitute 
for pre-existing employ ei^flna need programs. Bnch support i»rogranm are as 
appropriate in periods of proiperlty as in recession. It iilso is liOHglble .0 tn^tcr 
anDrentlcefihip places by a system of levies within an Industry or trade so L.,.it 
llimg which do not train pay part of the costs of those who do offer approved 

3*"Sfe kinds of occupations which are most appropriate for appreutlcyshlii 
tralnlne are tho^e where a wide range of taski is Involved, niany different em- 
ployers or gelf-employment opportunities are likely, a theoretical component 
is Dart of learning the craft and performing the work, and a fairly long period 
of on-th#^Job ^perience of a varied nature is eisentiaL It may help^to toow 
that in Oemnny apprenticeship openings have declined most In the technologi- 
cally advanced, iarge-srale Industrial enterprises and In banks, insurance com* 
Wales and similar advanced comineroial a . , „ t 

Qmmon M You have described forel^ oountrles such ns Australia, Japan, or 
those in northwest Europe as believing that full employment conditions and gen- 
- eral economic vitality were the key to holding down youth ^ad omer ^employ- 
ment. The low unemployment rates of these countries (from 100<>iyi4) were 
achieved under conditions of slow or negative growth of the total and teenage 
labor force But the United Btates, with comparatively high nnemployment rates 
and a relatively low rate of Increase of GNP also managed an unusually high 

'^^If fl'h'lgh^m^^of GNP doesn't nccessurily mean that the unemployment rnle 
for youth can be lowered and tlie rate of job creation may be determined mom 
by ^oclety^s technological advances and economic sector ^f^wt^' Q^fJi^^^^^^ 
what are the implications for a full employment policy for the United States? 

QNPi LABOB FOSCE OaOWTH, AND FULL BMPLOTMBNT FOLICV 

Answer. The problem of adiieving full employment In ihe United States un^ 
doubtedly is complicated by the rapid growth of labor force, compared with the 
la^r force mwth of otter eounWes whl^ -maintoin fuU employment. How^ 
ever as the Australian example showi; it was possible to have a rate of growth 
of GNP high enough to aWorb a fast growing labor force, ThQ reasons for the 
high rate of growth of GNP clearly, were special to AustraUa and not due to 
auFPoUey inlttatlves not considered eisewhere, ^ ii -u k 

?fere Is presumably a GNP growth rate for the United States high enough 
to'redtice nnemploym^fcfor all grou^ to tolerate levels. What is not clear Is 
how to achieve aueh growth rates, and whether such growth rates would insuie 

... , li7 • .... 
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anough "good" Jolw or cnoui^h fuU'time Jabii, i?ivuii tlie tochnologie nnil eco* 
nomio forces at work in tlie U.S. economy. Moreover, this way of reachluff ftiU 
employment might Tory weU create many si^ciilc laljor shortages, other j?earel* 
ties, and inflationary iire-aaureSj as it did in Australia. It not certain that b'Uch 
A high rate of GNP growth should be sought. 

There is an additional iiroblem in that appronehes to full employment are 
fikfly to lend to simultaneous inereases in the hibor force because the rising 
ATftilabillty ©f Jobs encourages previonsly inactive women, youth in . school, and 
£Stlrid pemns to seek work, and leads to increased illefal immigration. 
. Facing aU of thTO probltms, one might adopt the currently unpopular and 
perhapa tinaeceptabie iriew that the overwheimiug source of new jobs must be 
the pubUe s^tor throtiKh expansion of its regiiiar operations and Job creation. 
The forecasts and studies for other developed countries reach this concltisioni 
t>oth as to where job growth w^ill occur and where it ii needed. Having reacJieti 
fiuch concluiions, these conn tries also worry about the Um and oxpenditure Im- 
plicatloni of their flndings. 



It is noteworthy that the increa.^e In the mlnlniuin wage to $3.30 in January 
1976 did not produce reiKirts of young people^T^;ho had hoen tlisniLMsed because of 
the change. In fact* the data avaiiiible from sterio^*.i)iibll.^hed. in the Slontldy 
Ljabor Review sng^est tliat overall the Increase had no dit^cbrnlbie effocts on 
youLi. The following is relevant i 

1. Employ fiwnt: December lOTiJ and tTanuary 1070 

Teenage jobi Increusud from T,0.n3,000 to 7f 1.18, 000, one of the largest ninnthly 
Increases in the preceding year. Agriculture and non-agricultural industries both 
increase (1. 

Total employment increased from 85,304,000 to 80404,000. a smaller percentage 
Increase than youth. (Table 2. Current Lrabor itatwtius: ilouiehold Data) 

2, Uncmploumont rates i "Dvriomhcr 1975 and January lOTU 

Unlike other age groups, teenagers did nlunv a Nniali incrense in unemploy- 
ment rates between December 1UT5 and January Uni). Ilowever, fenmlo teen- 
agers, more subject than nuiles to low wage rates, actually sliowed a decrease 
in unemploynient rates and this was true for bnth 3il=-l7 year olds iind 18-10 
year olds. The fact that only male teenagers had increased unemployment rates 
between the two months w^ealcens any argument that the ehnnge In the minimum 
wage was the cause, (Table 5. Current Labor Statistics: Ilousehold Data) 

Although tJie tiujo frame used here may not he the only possible one and 
other factors may have < iff set the adverse effect s of the minimum wa^^o hilie, 
the data cited here justify some speculation iibout the reasons w*hy the in- 
creased minimum w^age may not have had muc-h Impact on youth. 

1. Most employed youth in the IS-ID year group, mostly out of school and in 
full-time worlc, earned more than S2.30 an hour at the time of the Increase and 
so the issue of replacing thetn would be irrelevant. If there was not a great 
clustering of wage rates for this age group at or near the minimum, employers 
were not being affected by that minimum or its changes, other factors must be 
detcrinining the wage rntes of youth and their rein ti on to adult wage rates, 

2. Hie employed part of the 16-17 year group, mostly in school and working 
part-time, are subject to a great nmny arrangements- in which the netnal Iiourly 
wage is not the legal minimum, Pnby-sittlngj lawn-cutting and other services 
of this kind are the outstanding example, but even more formal work arrange- 
ments evftcle the law. 

3. In an inflationary period, busineHses reset to an increase in minimum wage 
rates as they do to other increases in costs by embodying them in the price 
Btruetnre and passing them on rather than by dismissing workers* unless the 
firms are extremely nmrMliuiK One rfHicrete case known i<> tJie /nifJior coni-ernH 
a small company in a highly competitive, labor-intensive, low-wage industry Jn ■ 
the iouth. Using a high proportion of minimum wage labor, this company, 
almost a year before the minimum wage was changed, adjusted its price schedule 
for production then beginning so as to reflect tlie coming rise in labor costs, 
following the same procedure as it used for raw materials. 

4. iome evidence that the fairly steep increase in the niinlmnm wage rate 
affected relatively few workers comes from data on hourly earnings in Decern^ 
ber 1076 and January 1076. For all private employment hourly earnings rose by 
$.04 to $4.72, only slightly more rapid a rise than occnrrad in the months pre^ 
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^^L^lne and following toe legal change. In the lowest paid Induatrici, apparelp 
'^leafii& prodncto, rttall trade, and testUe nalll productMt thf one-monm Increase 
wai rio more than $.0T. It oceofrtd in retail trade where. earnings role to 58.4 1 
, an hour and whe^ te^agera probably^are a larger share of the work forof 
than In any ottie^ IndnsteF division. AU of the increasai were part of an upward 
-moyem^t wMc^ add^ $M an hour to the waga rate of all produetion and 
. • mwmp%r^^oTj workm In priTate Indaitry f rom, Jdne 1915 through Jnne 1876, 

(Tibli W^Corrtnt i^bor Statteties I Est^^ 
'-',„ : , jQyc. i-lf-th&^oTerall. ©fleets^of ^thsirlse ^iB^- the^mlnlmum^wage^tate^may^ not ^ 
^<fi^to^Jiitfm^tti©=Mtion'a teeaaiewjQ iiny^great extant, It is pdsaible that t^M- 
r agtri In pafttetiir re^na of ttie cbuntrj and small cornmunltlas did e^- 
p^ri^e^^lmriihlp* HoweTer* adnlts in sueh low wage areas might alio be 
- aftectM W-'tte Imposition of ^ uniform mlnlmuin wa^ rate aorosi tiie whole 
^ conntey^'ihe'dze tod dlveralty of th© nation would Indicate the desirability of 
rgfetttig a range of minimum wage rat^ (as of Tarious o^er kindi of payments 
I rwhidi the Fed^al go?ernment sets or pays out)* This action might be publiely 
aaceptable and might meat much of the tg^age problem. 

GlVen ttia political aansltlTity of the Issue OTer the youth mlnimnm wage 
dlffer«itial, it would seem reJisonable to de(er tte introduatlon. of inch a 
measnrc untii harder eTidOTOe is at hand to support the usseTtion Uiat more 
jobs would be created for 1W9 year old youth under the wage rates prevailing 
at the time the action would take place* Theoretical and historical studies are 
of mar^nal relevance* If only 1^17 year olds in school would benefit, and 
possibly at^the ^cpanse of 1M.9 year, olds or adults, it is questionable whether 
the measure would be wor^while* . ' 

In any casei if a youth minimum is introduced, It would be d^irable to do It 
at a time when the general minimum wage rate is being Increased* The youth 
rate could then be increased less than the overall rate or left at the old rate* 
To contemplate an actual decrease for youth in a period when all wage and 
^ price movements are upward appeani to be unnecessary and unwise* 

. TDSE OF /DNEMTLOYMEIfT COHMirSATIOK BYSl^MB BOB TBAINlNQ/HDUaA'nOir 

a* The only cases I know where, programs have been considered or instituted 
to" compel recipienta of unemplo^ent benefits to accept training ]^sts^^witt 

% emploj^ers or in govemment centers as a condition of recolTlng baneflts are coun^ 
■triei. (fe*gM fiel^nmi Australia) whl^ finance such benefits out of general rev^ 
nues find make no attempt to treat tte system as Insurance. The fact ttiat em- 
ployers cannot be compelled to accept ^ainees severe^ limits su^ programs 
in practice, and I know of no large number of benefit recipients who have been 
tran^erred to suc^ a program. 

2. W^t Germany uses payroll ta^es and worker contributions to finance un^ 
employm^t insurance, but benefits are not paid out l^ a regular government 

^ departeent^ Rather Uie system is organized ^as a tri i*artite semi^autonomqus 

i public corporation with Independent financial ami administrative powers. Un- 
der these powers, the Fund began to use some sun)lus unemployment insurancD 
fi;ndR^ generated in the full employment years, to flnanoo trainini? prngrams 
; whlcdi has been legislated In 1W9 and assigned to the agencyi then expaiided into 
a manpower agency. People wiio are unemployed are natural targutj for train- 
ing recommendations, but the receipt of unemployment benefit is not partic- 
ularly taken into account In choosing trainees, and training allowances are 
higher than benefits. After the severe unemployment of 1074-75* the Fund was 
left with insufficient reserves and current receipts to pay benefltSi and had to bor- 
row from the central govemment for this pun>oBe. At the same time there were 

f new. constraints on funds for training and retraining which appeared to be 
needed particularly at that time* The basic idea of using the Fund in this way 
has not been abandoned; but it may be necessary to levy higher taxes in the 
fnture. 

S* In regard to the "D.S* where toe 51 separate laws for unemployment com- 
: peniation determine the benefit position in the Initial period, the mMt fruitful 
Federal approach miglit be by way of qualifying the Federal extensions of 
^beneflte, reinsurance or other financial aid to state systemi* This would be done - 
. by attaching certain reciuiramants for training or education programs ns a 
conation of benefits. Howeveri this should not apply to cas^ of simple lai^^ffi 
■ :>where benefits are just an interim payment until work wjt'h the lame emrloS'^v* is 
riaumed. It should be noted that In Dtcember IfiTO, 27,6 percent of cla!mst:^^ts 
; for U.L had been' unemployed for 10 weeks or over ( Workllf e* August 10f 6^ 
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p. 31). Tliia iuakutyB tliat the VumL mujurity u£ bcui^liyiuriea knivy UJ. byforu 
tlieir bsnefltfi under tlie indepentlent Jitatt* laws run uut. I'lie Hcoim fur FtMlunil 
influence would umm, therefore, to uppU' to a very small iii'oiiprtiou of tlit> total 
reoipieots, unleis state laws are altered. 



HEnroNSE OF Pavl E, Barton to Additiojial Writtkn Qi^EHTinNji rfmnrf 
^ j5Y_BK^^AT0_R Javits ^ ^ _ 

^ Quaation In previous papers, you have posed tlu real questiou of yi»in^> 
Vtiiemplo^ment as "At what age will empluyers ulve yourh for rtyTUni* fuU-tliue 
jobs of the kinds that adults hold? You cite special studieH fhat .'^'riow Lliafc two- 
thirds to four flfths of ampioyers are unwUllng to hire young i>eOpie uiiti! ar»oiit 
21'years of age* Have you seen any other evidence that luight st;g^'jHt a pt'^glUli- 
lowering of that age barrier? Do you haTe any propoiialg to sulve tliin problem 
or do yoa think it is already detemlned by the cultural and social mor^ of tiic 
Unfted States? 

Aiiswer li I ha^e seen no oTldence that the age barrier has been lowered. Tlie 
louring of it wiU require collaboration between educator, oniployer^, and uuionH, 
particularly through i combining education and work ej^perience so that: youfti 
dou-t end up at age 18 not hired because they are inexperienced^ and expcri- 
ni0nts to determine the relative ability of IS to 20 year olds to ioe how ae- 
curate employer stereotypy are. Such studies have been made for older workers, 

QU08tion 7ou previously have pointed out that thB statistic on the -'civilian 
nohlnstitutiosal ix^pulation'^ leave out a substantial number of youth who have 
spent a great deal of time in a health, penal or military institution. Yet these 
groups probably Include youtbs that need special help and training to achieve 
adult iobs^ Do you have any idea of the size of the institutlonaiized youth i^opu- 
lation? Any suggestions on what type of data or re^rts are needed? 

Answer. I do not have the statistics available. I believe there w*as a separate 
censtis of that population In 1970 whl^ would contain age breakdowns. As for 
what we should taow about them, I think it would be in the area of : 

What kinds of preparatiOQ they are getting for a return (or initial entry into) 
the civilian jo& market. 

What kinds of ^teansltion services are offered by the InsUtutions they are in 
wltji regard to Job Information, placement, etc. 

What kinds of inter-relationshSps take pioce between the institution and the 
local communis organizations in the community the institutionalized youth will 
retuni to, 

Queitian S. One of our witnesses this mornings Mr. Howard Samuel main- 
tained that since the rate of unemployment was so closely tied to education, more 
attention should be paid to keeping youths In school rather than finding more 
employment for teenagers. 

(1) Do you agree^T^h that point of view? 

(2) What changes. If any, in education progranis would you suggest to achieve 
these ends? 

(3) Do you think ttiat'tlie educatianal tie with a decreaso in the nnemployracnt 
could be due also to the explaWUoA: that the prefered employment age of 21 
has been reached by thOFe who stayed In school rather than dropping out? 

Answer. %Ve have niuny youth who arc not yet receiving all the eciucatlon 
they want* and I think we still need to remove barriers which limit aene?^^ in 
general, however, I don*fc think we should keep raising the school leaving agM 
because of our problems of sustaining economic growth. 

In recession type rftuatlons there are some iatel2Jgent alternatlTm that fu- 
volvo stipends for education and tralninir an alternative. In the sumuier of 
1970, France offered a stay-in-school stipei ' ns one way of dealing with the 
lack of Jobs that summer for youth. 



RESrONSEi OF Bernard Anderson to Additional >.iTTE:r QtrESTiONS Posed 

BT Senator Javits 

Question 1. Do you think that having strong examples of youth leadership is 
necessary for minority youth? If so, can you think of some ways that adults or 
government can exert some type of inflHcnce on minority youth. 
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Angwer* Poiltire role models are very important for niinorlty youtli, usru= 
€iaU7 those fiom low inaome groapi in the inner Qity and in rural areaa One 
^j^^llj iinf ortnnate sspect of the urban decay of onr citlei, and the relentlei^s 

;sp£^iLd of ghtttol^yon is that man^ middla income biacks haTe moyad awaj 
:&om the old nei^borhoodg In gearoh of better living conditioni. One would not 
want tQ r€tard opportunities for upper inobLiitj which are eharacteristlc 

..of the iocial and economie adTane^ment of ail ethnic groups. Yetp tnany^ of those 
who might Uk# to remain in tht city are driven out because of jpoor housing, poor 
i^QOlgt poor publi c servl^i, and other fo rnig of^urban decay. This robs young 

iHWEjOTWSnOTEict with uj^Tfaiy aipirlng nalffibefs^f^^^^^^^ f ace^ and leaver 
only the role models of iports fignriSi and low*life elements such as *'lui«rflj'' 
and ^*Shaft'f as the objects of emulation. Ghetto youth do not see the middle 
Income bla^ doctoi^ lawyers, builnfss esecuttTti, and other professionals as 
iinportant role modali. 

^ere are many-ways this condition can be changed, but my preference would 
be to mtoimi^ iAe role of gOT#rnment in any iolutlon. There comes a timu 
when any gronp mu§t emphaiise ^IMevelopment and initiative rather than 
conUnnedi r^an€# on gOTernmeht. The only legitimate role of government in thin 
area is gdyernment to support efforts develoi)ed and initiated by voluntary 
grompi in local communities. 

One sample of sneh voluntary effort is the organization of a group in Philn^ 
delphia called Interested Negroes. This group, formed in 1008 after the dreadful 
Detroit riots* wis Ihitiated by Dr. Perry Pennel, a local black dentist, and lev- 
eml other bltiek profesaionals and business leaders. I Joined the group while 
stIU a graduate gtndent at the Wharton Sch^l. 

Onr program emphasizes "motivation through espoiure** for youngj Jr* high 
school boys from the inner ^ty. Once each month, a boy will be relTOSed from 
school to spend a day with a black man at his place of work. Throughotit the day, 
the boy will observe the man on his job and will learn what ^ucation and train- 
ing were necessary to obtain such positions. The motivation is enhanced, by the 
fact that most of the men previously lived in the neighborhoods that are now 
ghetto areaS; and are familiar with the problems of achievement in the inner 
city. One^n-one contact of this tyi)e is the best evidence that one can succeed If 
determined to set clear goals and work hard to achieve the goals. The member- 
ship of IN now includes 1,0(W black men from a wide variety of occupation! in= 

^udlng Judges, doctors, educatorSj busineis e^ecutlTeSp and skilled blue-col iar 
craftsm^. _ 

TMb program has produced many succesi stories, but two are quite si^lflcant. 
One boy, Charles Turner, was an uninspired student when be first started his IN 
visitations. He was from a broken home and had no thought of attending college. 
After several visits with su^essfui black men, he showed visible improvement 
in his attitude, and over a one year i>eriod, his academic performance began to 
improve. He went on to graduate from high f^chool with honors, and received a 
scholarship to attend Oolumbln University. He will graduate this year and enter 
law school* 

Another l>oy» Gilbert Baez, was a major probiem In school when he Ftarted 
IN visitations. One of the members took a personal Interest in him and helped 
put him on a more positive track. Baez markedly improved in academic per- 
formance and later excelled in leader^lp in high school. He was named tJ.S, Boy 
of the Tear in 1074. and later won a scholarship to Franklin and MaTahnll College. 

Both boys acknowledge the role of IN as the major Infiuence on their outlook 
at a critical stage in their lives. In addition, school counselors have told us of 
many other cases the performance of students Improved following their parti cl na- 
tion in the IN program. The difficulty is that the IN organlf.atIon Ims Ruffered 
from inadequate funds from the very start, and^bas been unable to expand to 
reach more than a few hundred boys. We haTe hot sought government fnnd«^ 
but have de^nded solely on foundation grants and private contributioti^. In fact, 
because we emphasize the direct contact between black boys and blnck mrii. 
our program has been declared in violation of the antidiscrimination rules, .nnd 
thus, IN is ineiigible to receive fedeml funds. 

The main point I want to emphasize la that because of ghettolzation, it Is neces- 
sary for members of the black middle class to reach teck into the inner city to 
iielp upllfe those who are still there. The main responsibility of government to 
help improve the conditions in such areas. Voluntary, self-help tbrouffli motlvn- 
tion and uplife should remain the responsibility of the minority groups tlsrin' 
selves. 
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K ' ' i^^^^^^ *fj?^ piroMcms of minority youtH in the een^ 

iSSPla^S*^^ ""^^ ^ With ikUli unsuited 



of'^^^^^ "repeat number of black. ron^ in the central clUei 

' ThSls^2^+™ «¥*^ U- ^.1^ Fie? not i^gmte ftom the gonth, 

> J^v® Bl^ns ana OTl^ai. bat in these groups, high 

" ^ifS^ ^gimttoa aecomit for most of tt© popmlatfoff in 

^ for txlitlng Jobs b^nse of df^ifQl^ deficient public 

t - than thto coMtefparta la the Brtan n^t^ As a r£ 

^^^^R™^?*^** Wten gained better empl^ment 

P Ihi^^^^^^- Wacki bpm.and TOPid in ttoie a«a BTl&i for 

^ '"^'E^^S&^lSii^l?^^*"^^ stTei© Ottui maw pubUe officials 

; u^ttaf the oOTprtroltiea of InneMity minority yontt. Oiten, it makes 

^^^^f^^^^.^'^^^^^^^'^^^^^t^ and ^mbM a black or 

^ ; hfjjp^ yontti might be, he ttm be d^td an tet^ lerS Job 
m. '-. ^^^ ^^^^^^^ and ^er b^nesa flma. ^ia is iape- 

S^X^^^^f^ teenage ^rlj to ^ort, the ^^ad Mrrto ©f em^ymS^ 
l;.^ _ . gtaerafed by taadeqnate rural education carried into urban areas does not have 
V much fomdation In fact In today's labor markets, and is not a maj^ detirmlnant 
. of urban youth employment problms. — J «ei,erujiuuiic 



Jon Pi^^MENT Assistance foe High School Students 
(By Barj^ E, Stern)* 



AKAX^TilB 



Over the yeai^ public ooneern lias shifted from preventing tlie too early em- 
ployment of children to seeing to It that they find work when they are ready for 
It. Nejerthelcsg, the leait help is provided to those who need It most Thousands 
of pubUg doUars are Invested In provldlnf one yonng persott^th years of prepar- 
fljfher education, but Tery Uttlo is put into seeing what can be done about 
anomei's^moYlnf directly from high school to work. In no sause has this deveU 
oped rctrlbutiTOly. It s juifc bad business to which attention is now, belatedly 
Deing given* » 

Al Aough fedDral youth employment programs have appeared from time to time 

t?^'''^^ f 1^ years after the 

Wa^er^Peyser Act created the U.S. Employment iorvlce, that a formnl EmploT^ 
ment Service (^) program for youth was begun-^a cooperative program with 
public schools. At best, it wasa one-shot servicei ES personnel cnme to the school 
registered seniors not going on to college for job placement and perhaps offered 
a^series of tests and a counseling interview. The number of high schools involved 
grow impressively, to the point that .by 1003 some service w^as avallaliie in 60 
percent of the schools with % of the total num!>er of graduates. During thSt year 
the proynm ^-as credited %vith the annuarpiacement of a modest 113 000 A neak 
flfure of orer million, placement of all Arsons nnder twenKo y^^^^^ 
T^x^^f^^ -°f IpF-'^ CThe reporting system was cor^fed in ilfo t?recS^^ 
indi^duals^a significantly lower number— inat^d of placements ) 
«i«^-5* ^^1 higher priorities fa the mid^lSBO^s. i.e.. the need to 

pg^^disadTantng^ workers and veterans, the Employment Service'lchoolVcS 
operative Program decUued considerably. A 1074 field survey of 11 ci«cs in 0 
randomly selected statei. for example, indicated tlmt the ootsfnttSninl of bS 
personnel in schools was taking place in only five cltieP Al&oS InSl snr^y 

C^.^W7f"£^^^^ Bouadltis Rwatct. W^shinmn, D.a i Tbt New R.pobUa Book 
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IndlatBd that ES offlees in souio 100 eitie. iuppl.r st-hooli '"'"i^'i^^ 
SSyMS; and most emplorera don't use the Employment bei-yloe M tacruit part 

tr&ow^eitant to which ES servei tUo particulttrty erltlMl teen- 
airailff iSrwT^lch iefplaoem*nt data from the j-outh themaelTM iUfBOB 
flfi^lftSMMbly cffMtlTo for thoie in the twenty-or-OTer bracket, while it 
^Eif„ ™™ mMt aerrteeto teenasers tspeclaUy In-achool teenagers. The avail- 

lor wSk^wn^Tto fi Bmploymeiit Service (ES) ; ttmonf those who are out 
S'sSu IS o?fof four TlSlt. ES.* Among "^^'^^^^S^^^^^ 
employei only about 4 percent surTeyOd In January 10i3 credit ES with dirett^ 
?^ ttem to tteir preient Jobs. The overwhelniinB poroentoge of jobs obtained 
nJ Sn?d a"ngh ftiend. and relatlTts (2T percent), or by going to the em- 
olSyer l&ectlr and independently (32 percent). Ten percent get their jobs 
KfhwSSds. only 6 percent through school plncenient offlceB toacheM 
ifnly D iMrSnt through priyate employment ageneleB (10 percent through 
lEr mMnin^^ Seie Bureau of Labor Statistics data on jobieW methods 
SDtoy^dby QUt^f-sehool youth are corroborated by two Bomewhat older anal- 
^1 of the^Nnmnal Loniltndlnal Suryey (NLS) cohort of .1.000 young men 
l^k yeSS ?S in one Judy. Koben and Andrtsani ^^na that among June 
IMfl male high ichool graduates who had changed employers (in the clTlUon 
ilrtor? bftween the lOeS and IMP .urveya (which were conducted In November). 
SI moit SSenfly ttwd job search method, were through friends and relatlYes 
(Mto^^ and direct contact with the employor (24 percent). Formal job 
olacSS Msistance through either school, public, or private empioyment serv- 
feesTiSd Iriff 11 percent of these Kraduatei find their new job..' In another 
Sfdy Slni the NLS cohort of young men. SauncL rs found almost identical 
■Mreentegef for typeg of job search methods uied .moug those who were out 
of «aool with lesi than four-years of college complet( a. 

^lente are wen leia Ukely than ont-of-iehooi teenagerB to get help froin 
fo^lacSt^l^Si In fln^tag Jobs. Again mmg NLS data for the «hort of 
lomg men, Parnea and others found that among teenngo students (14 to 19) 
who wire employed In 1900. less thtn one percent found their jobs through ES 
OTthroulh SmS-Drlyate employment agency while 9 percent were helped by the 
sShMfptacement service. 53 percent were aided by friends or relatiyes; 23 per- 
?St wS to employers directly? and the remaining 10 poroent usj'i f «n^ads 
ol somf^other method or combination of methods.' A more recent study Indicated 
that only 29 percent of the nation'a high school seniors in lOTa fe t that schools 
nroTlded aatlafnctory job placement assistance, whereas <T percent beUeved that 
schools shonld help students And Jobs when they leaTe iohool. „ , „ 

iS adffaon to the fact that neither the school nor the Employment Service 
provide mnS Job placement aSBlitanee to students, neither has much Influnnce 
oia Vtudent's career plana. -OTien a national random sample of high school 
^lorfff lOTl, for example, was asked to indicate which oategories of persons 
Sumced very much their post-hlgh school plons, parents and friends were 
the most friiuenUy named (43 and 28 percent) respectively), while only 10 
nercmt named a teacher, 8 percent named a guidance counselor, and 1 wrcont 
nISS a StolS'ient service officer.*' We would hypothesize that ready 

i^^S^S^SSriMfJiK*'^^™" (Bure.,1 Of Labor Statlrtlc B«U 
Ittto ISSe, IfjB), Table fr^l. .... ..Labor Mnrkct HiperlBnce of Hlfili School Grnan. 

?ia lSSor^2?»rt OTiiiWM Ot y»ntJ>. (Manpower Admlnlitratlon. B™«r»h M,. - 

, 'David SaoB^jn. The^wnipany looH^^ _ ^^^^ ooUiM. 

™°i!rfSrt ta"St. ti aV. Cawtr" Thre.hoiar, vol, 1, (Manpow« Admlnlstratloi,. Be- 
"y#iiWP5?¥ffil«°A* cioMlV fewcrtptloo of High Sshoel Senior! Base-Iear lurrty. 
W«I&. acTNaUoMrSnto? fwl^ Statutl», 1074, p. T. 
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aceeis to job plaeemest Berviees would enable these inHtitutlong to Iiflve gruuter 
inflnence (hopefollja positive influence) on student's future plans. 

jLg the ppeienc© of the Emplojsient Servlcfe in the Buliools decline In the fact* 
of riMng youth unemplojment rates duriiig the late lDOO*s, the reaction in tliu 
pobUo i^ooli was to draw back from the Job placement reipousibiiity com- 
pletely/ They already' had more to do thau they could handle. The counselors 
continued ^elr college placement mission but aeeepted beyond that " only a 
nebnious area of reeponslbllity for the development of Helf-awarenegs and at 
most a Tiry general earposure to what work might look like In the pag^ of tlie 
Occnpatfonal Outlook Haadteok. Job placement was marked* quite understand- 
ably, gomebo^ ^se'a business. 

i 197B Study conducted by the American Instltuteii for Reaeareh for USOE 
con^ruiid that &o qua&tltatiTe data are aTailable on the scope of placement 
Jervle^ In the public s^ondary schools.^ Though gome lo^l ichool systems like 
Baltlmo^ and Cleveland do operate effectiye job placement serTiceSj these are 
^ not beipg proTlded routinely as an important yiurt of counseling and gudlanee 
proii^ms. 

The situation has b^n Tery different, though* in the technical high scliools 
and. in the two-year colleges that grew so in number and size during- the last 
decade» and j^rtlcularly in the private proprietary trade and teebulcal schools* 
The better of these have been serious attention to the placement of those who 
finish theif courses. Unqueationably, this ii imrt of their increasing attraction 
to young people. 

At the present time, no USOE programs exclusively iupport guidance and 
conngelii^ and placement Howeveri UiOE (cateforical) program funds author- 
ima by Titles I and II of ES^A and Part B of the lOOS YEA can be spent on 
guidance and ^acement actlTities at the dlicretlon of^ the recipient State or 
lo<ml education authori^. The aggregate amount of Federal funds spent by 
state and local education agencies for such actiTltles cannot be estimated pre- 
; clsel^ wltb pf^^t data* but best guesetlmates are In the ^0 million per year 
range,^ 

For a decade now, little effort has been made to bring Httidents who want to 
work together with people who provide it. Despite the fact that students over- 
whelmingly belieTe that schools ought to proride placement assistance.^ schools 
have been reluctant to provide it, prefening in.^tend to concentrate their scarce 
resotirces on traditional academic concecns*" The public Employment iervice, 
also, has viewed ittident placement as a low priority item^ eapeelally when no 
many adults are out of work. In sum, no institution perceives youth Job place* 
ment as Its responsibility. Despite the unusually and e^cessivelv high youth 
unemployment rates, rvouth and student job placement has been acceiited no 
better as an unwanted child. 

Ho the superior force of institutional haliit haR had Its victories over gond 
sense. Proposals for new wayn to fuse workaday realities and academic processes 
must, therefore, include consideration not only of (l) how to provide high school 
age students with fioiug-tii-work counseling at least as effective as the tradi- 
tional going-to-coliege couuieling, and f2) how to uivv voiith job plaeemenft at 
least as much attt^ntion as adult job placement, but c:]) how to combine the*^u 
youth eoun^ehng and job-placement functions reMardlugs nf the minor earth- 
quakes doing so will cause in stratifled estjihilRhed bureuu*-racie^^" 



Fejieral leadership might well be required "to prevent Uic vonth nHcnnpnt 
ti^4??-^'-*^ conflmmlJy being lo.t iu the cracks: What to do^is not^t^e^ 



todraw. The difficult cniestionsare^^m should do t aim lend ir and i^^ ' 
feqeral llnancial incenti%-e Is requtretl V ' ' ^-^^^ 



Compared to other fHtoU lnuimn' re^onrec mn^'vaiuH the imnnnt ^ 
requirea to e stablish placement services In higi/s.h;:Son a^fflprcnf 
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WI«eon*ln. ore cncournBlBB LBA'g to ndJot «tf™A^^ VlrBlnln). Otlierg, like 

Hon nrsi-rniiii. miny of*thB^ funife.I b? uSol^^ placiment praeHcei from flemenitra- 

" Wlrii, op, cit., p. Sa, J u, MI,. 
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not large. An espmidlttiro of $no uiilllon, for exiimpiB/ could ptwile eumuh 
profeisUjnm placiiont gpeciali^ta to ^ervt^ oiie^Uird of the uution^ high sdiuol 
^tudente (^ades 10-12). assumlnjj a ratio of ony placemenc person for Gv^r,% 
loOO stadents. If states or local agenLies were to niateh such a figure on a clollnr 
for dollar basis, two^thirds of the nation s high school itudeuts could be served. 

Am for ^fhether federally iubsldized schoul placenieiit officers should he om- 
plojeos of the Employment Service, the schools themselves, or some other agency 
like a local CETA agency or an Education and Work Council, we would favor 
an approach which permits dlffereut delivery agencies In different loealitieH. 
^Vhataver agency is used to deliver the placement services, the school placenieat 
serTice ihonld coordinate with the Employment Service or other manpower 
ag^cy contracted by the GET A prime sponsor to do pla cement work and use It 
for centrat refer Ml of Job orders* MoreoTer, any new federal program to support 
school pla eminent ier vices should take into aceonnt ES'a concem that these serv- 
ices conld well reduce Its potential number of placements and hence their budget 
for the sttbieqtient year. Inasmuch as placement credits are the main determinant 
of an ESi office's budget allotment. Possibly, an exception to present BS regula- 
latloni ought to allow ES to be credited with at least a portion of each place- 
ment made by a school placement program. 

Another concem in the establishment of school placement offices Is the need 
to conttnnaUy followup graduates, whether they get their jobs through the 
school placement program or not. Follow up data should include enough ipeclflo 
occupatignalr asglgnment and wage data to permit future graduates to assess 
better their probabilities for obtaining employment in certain fields. The mere 
adcounting of whether a graduate is employed or not and whether this employ^ 
ment is in a tmlning-r elated field (vii.i ti^e federally required vocational edU' 
cation placemant form) is not sufficiently detailed to help placement officers 
^vith their r^ponsibillUes. Possiblyj federal aid could be directly tied to con- 
ducUng gnfflciently detailed foliowup studies of graduates. TJie cost of such a 
murtl*year follow up does not bocome so prohibitive when samples of grad^te». 
are surveyed rather than the entire grnduating class (the present OE regulation 
ealla for the follow up of all graduates for one year). 

FEDEEAt POLICr AND PBOOllAM OPTIONS 

Having established that Job-ready stnd^ts and recent school leavers need 
but do not get help In finding jobs, the question Is raised who should take 
responsibility for prOTidlng such asslitance^ GiTen the fact that no single answer 
to this question is likely to meet the needs of every community, a more impor- 
tant qu^tion is how can easy access to job placement services be assured once 
a deciMon is made to provide them. We believe that In the great majori^ of 
easei, the access issue is most likely to be solved if the service is located in 
or somehow through the schooL In the flrat placei locating job placement assist- 
ance in the schools puts the servi^ where the clients are; thereby assuriiig 
their mammal Tisibility and use., Furtheraorei In^school placement services 
serve as a link between schools, youth Jo1>seeker8 and industry/ By making the 
service available to school levers, i<e^» graduates and dropouts, tiie s^^ool re^ 
mains accessible to the young person even after having left it. Such a link 
might help many youth adjust to these difflault transitional years. Dropouts 
might want to drop back in i continued contact with the placement officer could 
facilitate tbis^ Recent graduates might need help finding or adjusting to a new 
Job^ and a familiar person from the schoolj like the placement officer or some 
other member of a placement team, might be the best person to provide such 
assistance. 

Perhaps the most important reason for making placement service available 
through the school (at least In part) is to let both students and school leavers 
know that the s^ool carM about their future we 11 -being. Such a feeling on 
the part of students might wi H create a healthier learaing and teaching envi^ 
ronment. We would propose, therefore, that the F^eral government consider a 
variety of actions that would encourage localities to proi^de in-sehool Job place- 
ment ierfices to help studenta, graduates, and dropouts find full-time, part-time 
and summer jobs. On a spectrum of little to considerable involvement and 
sop^r^ fonf IMe^ strate^es which would stimulate schools atid other local 
agendes to provide students and school leaTdrs with Job placement assiitance 
are considered herei (1) to establish lo^l education and work councils i (2) 
to proTide teehni€%l assistance and^tr^ningi (3) to conduct a large demon- 
stration and comparative evaluation of alternative viable plu cement models » 
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and (4) to provide jpants to local areas to establish high stnool placement pro- 
grama* mer- can be consldetea either aa mutually reinforcing or mutnally 
^elnriTe or yompeting itrate^es. Strategies I and JI include reasonably low 
cost actiTltles and conld be started diseretionary VOld and HEW funds 
at time by either or by both agendee. Strategy III would require consider- 
able plamlng and coordination between POL and HEW but yet could be accom- 
pii^ed wlttin the framework of e:ElsUnf legislation and appropriation levels. 
Bfamte^ tVf wWeh Is a aategoricnl profram requiring the expenditor© of several 
mUllona of doUari, would require new leglalation and approprlationa, The 
stxat^^es are^anmmarized in Chart 1. 
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ASiUiiPTlONg 

All of the four strategies and options or activities within the strategies are 
generated with a few basic premises In mind. Hiese are deriTed from previous 
experience with several placement programs provided by school districts, alone 
or in collaboration \vith other agencies. Our assumptions are as follows i 

(1) S^ool placement programs won't work unless manpower and education 
agencies work together to deUTer the ierrlces. All agencies InTolved must have 
clear lines of responalbillty t all Interagency agreements for the provision of 
specific services must be In writing. 

(2) An important criterion for miceess of the program Is whether the program 
continue after Federal funds are withdrawn. The Federal concern, therefore, 
is catalytic* not programmatic. _ 

(3) A Frteral program which Is targeted on public school students is more 
likely to eontinue once Federal funds art withdrawn if gradual and Increasing 
local financial responsibility for the program is built into It from the beginning. 

STRATEGlEa AND OPTIONS 

Biraiwgv If Bsta^Uih m a dm^f^raiion doHa education an A work vounoiU in 
Mmerea to^Mllff throuffTiCut tTts UtUteA States 

De^^pflon.— Education and Work Coundls would be cstabliRhed in 15 to 20 
commwdties/nese would attempt to bring several community agencies and 
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luterest groups tugetUt^r in order to vruyiav nerviooH which would iieln jitudi.iitH 
make a more guccfessful tran.NitlDu frym school ro work. Munihorshuj of the 
CouncUa would iiicluae reprtfHentatives from thi* Mehuuln, local uinuluvint^nt ^urvi«'o 
and other manpower agencies, profossional. tratlu, nnd busines^H aHNoJiatiun^ lubur 
nnlong, serylce organizations, and the local CKTA PhuinJng Coiingil » 

It is assumed that the^e gouneils w ould give Job plaeemt^nt iiHsiHtVince for yoiirh 
high priontj. Federal guideline?;, uohethelesiH* mmht mm^^^t ili:it fhu ociiiu'll^ 
work qlosely wiri the schools la taking re«pon.^ibilit v for jihidiig all s^u-hool luavtM-4 
In some kind of job or further eduuafion. In adclltion, tlie muiH.iiH ought to 
encourage community institutions to work together in piai-ing KtialontH whn dt^-^ire 
part- time or suiamer jobs. Special funds might be t'armiirked to enuouraiii' thi- 
deTelopment of such placement activities, 

Appro^mately $i siillion would provide iirofeHsional stafY niid Hunie 
administrative expenses for 15 to 2<J Councils. DnL lias appropriatea thin ^mn 
for flscal year WTl. An additional $1,5-2.0 mil Hon wniild be earmurked ft>r stiulcnr 
placement serTiees in cities having these eountiLN lan average of .^lUO ODO Xivv 
city). ' 

/mp/emett fa nort,^Identify and select commuuitiGH which already provide young 
people with several effective transitional services but yvt which ntM-d to coordlnafo 
better the delivery of such ser vices In order to iill Mnps and avoid miedlcHs ihip- 
lication^ The National Mani>ower Institutei under cim tract to DOL. |s in the 
process Of identifying tliese communities. Their rceommendations must he 
approved by Interagency steering eomniittce cunHiHiing of the Dj'purtnicnts at 
LabOF; HEW, and Commerce. 

Arguments in favor 

1. An Education and Work Coui^nil provides an Indeiiendent '*neutrar* mecha- 
nism to Unk f^chools* employers iUid manpower agencie.'^. It would help avoid 
problem! that r^ult from Invasion of turf when one institution miikes iHolated 
delusions and Imposes actions on others, 

2. Eoconrages local Institutions to pool their reioiirces in such a way as to 
proTide epsential services while avoiding dnpHcation of effort. Admits of ready 
link to CETA prime sponsors, 

3. li not very costly and could be very cost-effective by maximizing the use of 
existing resources* 

Arguments against 

1, Crates yet another decision-making layer and encroaches on authority of 
Tarious Institutions. Schools, employers, and manpower agencies would resist 
giving up "sole rights" to decisions that traditionally have been theirs alone. 

2* Important services like placement assistance might never get established 
be^muse local communities do not have the money or the will to redirect their 
present resources. Though councils will Improve coaimunl cation between agen* 
dcs, their effectiveness is unlikely to be great unless they can assure that some 
new resources will be funneled into priority activities, 

8. Diffuses local leadership at a time when all resources should be behind 
CETA, 

4. .The scope of such a demonstration effort is not large enough to have the 
needed impact on communities across the country. Even if councils were success- 
ful, most high school students and leavers In the U.S. would remain without 
job placement assistance, 

Btrai^gy II i Technical assistgnee and training 

Three technical asilstance and training options are considered here; (1) iden- 
tification and dissemination of effective models^ (2) technical assistance from 
Bmployment Service to ichool personnel in regard to placement ; and (8) train- 
ing of prospective and recent school leavers in job search techniques and achieve- 
ment motivation. All are thought to contribute to the more effective placement 
of stiidents, graduates, and dropouts seeking Jobs. The three options are not 
mutually exclusive. Combinations of them could easily form an effective techni- 
cal asiistance package. 

OpHon J* IdcnUfication and dlsietnination of effective models 
J5^i^fpffOfi,^Effective school placement models would be Identifled and mnte- 
riali d^CTibing how to implement them would be developed and disseminated 
by the Federal government in collaboration with interest groups and associa- 
tions. Technical assistance and public Information programs would be initiated 
to persnade comaounities to identify and Implement suitable placement models. 
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For esampio, regional conferences, worksbopsp and the like woiiid be bold fnr 
Hehool placement uomnmuL ndniiuiHtrnrhe ^talT, and huurd of edtimtion nieni- 
bers of districts considering tlie establishment of expai^sion of placement 

t'esl.— Approsimajtelj $2,0 niUilon woulcl mipport the packaging and dissemina- 
tion of ichooi placement materials, as well as regional conference.^, workshops, 
and the like for ichoql personnel interested in placement. 

fmplmnefitatimu^V^OWs liureau of dccupaticual and Aduit Education and 
DOL-s JJ.S- Eniployment Service, would jointiy develop this technical assistance 
and training program under an intefagency agreement. They would involve the 
various professional aisociatioui and interest groups as needed. For the most 
part, the program would be adniinistcred out to tliv rt*n Federal ^glcmal ofBees 
by teams of USOE and DOL perHonneU 

ArgumcntB in favor 
1. Much is known already about how to deliver effective In^tiinol job plnce- 
nit*nt services. Developing and packaging materials for dissumlijatlon und traiu- 
Ing could be done easily, quickly and cheaply. 

Arguments agalnMt 

1. Dissemination of information and the provision of tmjnlng can do no 
harm, but the problem is too big to be solved by these approaches alone. 

Opt inn 3: Technical nHsl^tnncc from employment service to BChool personnel in 
regard to placmnmit 

DcscriptlQn.^Hchonl district would designate a placement coordinator in each 
high school^ who would receive technical assistance from the local Emidoyment 
Security (KS) office. Placcmenr c**nrdlnatfirs would be coimselors or toncheiN 
working with or wlfhout cjimmunlty volimtcers. Their knowledge and skills In 
tlie placemeut of students %vould bo developed and Improved through short in^ 
tensive workshops followed up l>y one-t he-Job consultation with experienced 
personnel. 

Each participating? hi^jli mluml %voiild recpivc from KB a daily job Bank micro- 
fiche and a monthly Job Bank Openings Summary,-* The school placement co- 
ordinator wouhl request rermlNslon from Eg to make job referrals. Permission 
i-^ either denied or granted depending on the status of the job order. If tlie 
Itiiiccment coordinator makes a refer ral, the ES is n()tificd so the job order can 
be poitetk 

r*oyf, —Approximately 54 million would support involvement of an ES person 
working full-time in each of 2tw major school districts. In addition, there is 
the relatively minor cost of rhe Job Bank microfiche negative (about 10 cents 
each) and the viewer (reader) which ranges in cost from .fnO to $150. These 
costs coidd be ahsorlied by the school district, ES office, or both. 

linplcmentattfnu^OvoTmuht and ^pueral administration of tlie program would 
l>e provide<l i)y Eg in Wnshln^ton* D,G, A local ES office which nerves a target 
school district would rocpfve funds for its school placement coordinator once a 
satisfactory written r :rt}i in nt is conelnded with the superintendent of schools. 
Should a local ES offfir-p cov* - more than one school district, it could designate 
and receive program fnofl'- »r n<lditlnimi personnel who would work with the 
schools. To assure thrt- schnols live up to their end of the n^^reement. an 
fKM 'as tonal evaluation a ml it won id clieclc to see wlietlier each high school in 
tlse participating scho*d di.^trlct hud designated its own placement coordinator, 

Arfjumcnts in faror 

1, nelatlvel.v minor investment by ES could result In considerable job assist* 
a lice for students if school h cooperate and decide to Invest their own funds in 
the prngram, 

2. Would minimize risk of appearing to interfere in the business of school 
syKtcm and guidance cotuisolori^. 

Arguments against 

1. Would depend heavily on resources from OE or the schools. Schools m 1^1 it 
be reluctant to participate if there is no financial incentive for them to redirect 
staff effort to Job placements, Schools in general have always been reluctant to 



i*Th# Job Bank mlcroflehe indlnd^g employer inferHafltlon, dpBerlption of the sp^.qIAq 
Job wn^ and benefits, and desire*! ftppllcaDt eharaetPrtstit*H- The Job Bank Openlniia 
Sii-imary lists job openings nnfiiled 00 fluyH or morf? hy nmplojer title and DOT tltleg 
nnii rOffps. well nk 1ob oppoftnnltles In the saine fleld In other parta of the State as 
w^ll IIS in iiiFroundfni^ State^t, 




take On the placement renpouaibllity, It is unHkekv thnf Uie limited assistauce 
that ES wUi provide will pcriuade enough seliools to r a job placement higher 
priority. 

2. Sdhool staff might not adopt a practical labor niarket oriented approach. 

3, Bom^ CETA prime sponsors contract placement ierrleei to ageneie.^ other 
than ES. 

Qptttm S: Traininff prospecHva and recent school icavers in /o& search tech^ 
niques and aohi€v&m€ni motlvati&n 

DfJcHpfiofi.^A itoort eoB^e or module would be deTeloped in ''Job Searcli 
Ted^^nm AdUfTement MotiTation for High School Stadents", and would 
be dliseminmtad to spools by the Federal goTemment with the help of business 
and trade ajaociattons. The eourse would help students ieam how to assess 
and inteipret job va^ncy infomation and o^upntional information, prepare 
rc«mes and required emplojment formg^ eondnct themielTes at personal inter- 
Tiewij make direct oontkct with employee and unions^ aiae^ and convey to 
others one's job^related skills and personal strong pointi, a^eis employer needs 
and market one'r assets to fill those needs (i,e,, creating a job for oneself), 
become self-employed If one wants to, relate further education to one*s subec; 
quent empioyabillty (if one wants to) and motlTate ouMelf to seek, find, and 
make to most out of employment opportunities when they arise. Technical as- 
siitance and public Information programs would be initiated to persuade com; 
muni ties to eondnct such counes* For esample. Federal regional offices would 
conduct conferences, workshop, and the like for school and other community 
personnel who might wnnt to conduct or organize such a course lu their resjitn^ 
tiTe communities. 

Cost — ^Appro^mately $4,0 million w-ould bupport the development and testing 
of the course or module, the dissemfnation of mnterialB to Hchools, and tlu* re- 
gionai confereneef, workshops^ and tte like for school and community personnel 
interested in placement. 

Implemmtation, — ^T^e Department of Commerce (DOO) would develop thl^ 
program in collaboration with USOE and with Tarious national trade and busi- 
ness organizations, A written agreement would speoif^T the particular responsi- 
bilities of the respeotlTe agencies. For the most part, the program would be 
administered out of the 10 Federal reglomil olPices by teams of USOE and DOC 
personnel, who would work closely with lucal business groups and school 
authoritiei. 

Arguments in favor 

1* Provides a conitruetivei challenginf, and cost effective way for business 
communis to become involved in helping youngsters make the transition from 
school to work. 

Z Course can be develops easily and auicklr because of ample supply of nia- 
terials and esperlesce. 

ArgummttM against 

1, Provides opportunities for recruitment or prosely tization by particular com- 
pany if its personnel are involved in teaming course, 

2* The job search problem among youtt is too big to be solved by this ap- 
proach alone. While su^ a cou^ wlU help some youth become effective self- 
starters in finding jobs^ tte basic placement activities of Job order taking, refer- 
ral, etc. are still needed to give tte majority of jounf job-seekers a clue about 
where to start. 

Btraiegy Illi Large demonstrat^n and aomparative cvaluaiion of successful 



Two types of demonstration options are considered here : (1) state grants to 
demonstrate and comparatively eTalnate ^ree alternative school placement de- 
livery systems; and (2) LEA (school district) ^ants to demoustrate a higli 
school scheduling system with staggered vacationg. The two options are not 
mutually exclusive. 

Option li Stato grants to demonstrate and comparativetg evatuate three alter^ 
native detivery systems for school placement 

DaaortpMon.^Each state would receive F^eral grants to demonstrate simul- 
taneoudiy two or &ree delivery systems for school placement In different com- 
munities within the state. The deliver systems include: (1) outHtatlnnlng of 
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Emplojment Servl^ (BS) nersotinel in the schools. (2) hiring of placenient 
mtsM bj the IjWA, aad (3) hiring and gnpervision of placement ataff by a niuUl^ 
agencj consortium or council (e*g,. Education and TTork Council, ludustry- 
Educotlajtt^ Council* OBTtA Planning Council, etc.)* A carefaily-planuRd ussesss- 
mcnC effort would compare the eflff^ctiveness of each model. 

Communities within the atatc would select which of the approaches tliey 
wiib to trjf baied on their own inter^ta, needs, and circumstances, and would 
snijmit th^r applicatioa to a state committee composed of the CUief State School 
Officer, the Stat# Dir^tor of the Employment SerTice, and other appropriate of- 
flcials appointed by the Governor. Thiu state committee would recommeud and 
tte Fedar^ gOTernment would approve a test of at least two of the three delivery 
syittms in ^3 communities In the state. 

Cotf,— Jjsomlng that annual grants will range from $200,000 to $OCK>»000 per 
state, the pr«d^ amoonC depaadlng on the number of seeondai^ school itudehts 
in the state^ or an aTerafe vf |30O,000 per state per yeaf* a three-year demon- 
etratioQ program wonld cost |15 milUon per year or 146-50 miUlon totaL Local 
resonrcei and personnel coald be used to aupplemeat these P^eral grants. 

ImpIemmiation^'^ThB profram would be jointly administered and funded hr 
DOL-s Empiloyment and Training Administration and the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. A written agreement would spell out the program resiwnslbllltles for each 
agency. Federal staff wouM develop guidelines and standards which would 
have to be met by each local community op s^ool district receiving a grant. 
While an interagency state committee appointed by the GoTernor would select 
the anccepful applieantei and conduct the evaluationB, the Federal re^onnl 
offices of DOL and USOB would hare to approve the state selections and would 
condnet audits of the grantees to assure proper expenditure of funds. 

ArffUfnenii in favor 

1^ Falls short of massive funding of school placement serrices while Implant- 
ing the idea that these are worthwhile and that the state should be creatively 
systematic in selecting the approach or combination of apprraches that are most 
snitabl# for communities within the state. 

2. Forces state and local manpower and edncatlon agencies In the state to work 
together In developing acceptable proposals and evalnatlon designs, 

Arouments agsinsi 

^ 1. Though state may submit its 2-3 conMaunity proposals for Federal fund* 
Ingi it still might not give school placement services iiifficient priority and visi- 
bility. The problem of nnassisted, s^ool leavers is too big to be resolved by 
giving select communities "seed money" to develop their own delivery sj^tem. 

2. State might not recommend the best community prop^als for funding and 
use grants as a means for achieving political leverage or patronage. 

Option f • Grants to LWAs in high youth UTtemploym&nt areas to demonstrate 
feaMitity of high sahool BChednUng systmn with staggered va^tions 

Desaription.—^IMAM in areas with high youth unemployment would apply for 
grants to demonstrate the feasibility of the auarter system or sta^ered vaca« 
tions for its high school students. The puiposes of the grants are threefold t (1) to 
see whether the youth unemployment rate could be lowered by not having so 
many students looking for jobs at one time as they do during the summer ; (2) to 
increase the likelihood of students flnding jobs related to their career plans^ If 
they have sn^ plans and want career^related workr and (3) to see whether the 
transition to the staggered (summer) va^tion schedule can be accompllihed 
without si^niflcantly Increasing costs to the school nor detracting from tte 
academic progmm. Grants would pay for additional administrative costs needed 
to make such a scheduling transition, as well as a thorough evaluation of the 
labor market and arodemic consenuences of making such a transition. 

0dff^**--Assiiming that grants averaging 1200,000 would go to the 20 LBAs snb- 
mitting the bejtt proposalf. and a 20 r^rcent add-on for Federal administration 
and evaluatfon of the program, $o million would be needed to carry out this 
damongtration program. 

Imptmn€ntatioJU^The program would be administered by either the Bureau 
of Elementary and Secondary Eduction or the Bureau of Occupational and 
Adult Education in USOE. The Commis«iioner would direct that research funds 
administered by both bureaus (ESEA Title III and YEA^Part O) be tapped 
to fmd the program. 
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Argumenti in favor 

% providei a l_ai^e=scale tost of a proposal made manj times yet infrequentlj 
tried and eTaluated, particularly in high youth nnemployment areas. 

2. Pote fands into IMas where such a i^'heduling transition is most likely to 
do the most good. 

ArgummU against 

1. Many bl^ ichool plants, esp^f lally those in poor or depresSQa areas, are not 
aqnlpped witt air conditioning which would make it tolerable to provide cto^es 
to 50-75 percent of the enrolled students during the summer, 

2. Sncti iCheduling reTieions haTe been tried before witli no particular benefit 
to the BchooL (The purpose of these revisions, however^ war to save the school 
money. The youth employment and work estperlence motives for scheduUog 
^nngti haTe not b^n investigated to any great extent,) 

Btrat§gy ITi Grants to locat areas to estahJish high school plaocfncnt programs 

Desmption.^Yodeml funds would provide professional placement specialist 
to work in the nation's high schools. There would he one fulUtlme equlvnlPTit 
(FTE) placement gpecialist for every 1600 students in grades 10-12 and (using 
the Baltimore City School Placement Program as a model ) one central placement 
staff person for every nine placement special L^ts working in the schooln them- 
selves. Buch personnel would take and list job orders* refer students or school 
leavers to job openinffs, solicit jobs from employers in both the public and private 
sectors, provide job counseling (both before and after finding job) and instruc- 
tion in job search techniques, conduet follow up studies, and work with a place- 
ment ten-, in schools consisting of counselors, Tocational education and work- 
itti^f |iej«onnel, and community volunteers. Job Bank and the Job Bank Open- 
ings Summary would become available thKiugh the Kmplnyment Service to every 
high school participating In this placement program. 

Placement assistance would be aimed mainly at helping school leavers (graa- 
uatea and dropouts) » who want to enter the full-time labor market but students 
who want part-time and summer Jobs would be seryed, also. In additionrTplace- 
ment personnel could help find slots for studenta participating In cooperative and 
other work study programs. Optional features would be (1) to permit graduates 
and dropouts to use the placement service for up to two years after leaving 
ichool, Bnd (2) to permit private school students to make use of tte services lo- 
cated in the publio schools, - , 

Cost.^Ymrlj Federal expenditures wouTd depend on the extent of school cov- 
erage with placement personnel. Assuming (1) one FTE plaeement speaialiit for 
evety 1500 public hi^h school studenta in grades 10-12 : (2) one central office 
staff person for e^ery nine placement specialists working in the schools; (i) 
about 10 million publie high school students In grades 10-12 at any one time ; (4) 
aa ETerage unit cost of f 20,000 per plaeement specialist (salary and expenses) ; 
and (5) that the school district will cover the costs of providing (placement) 
office space and equipment I . i.,* u 

$50 million would provide placement services to of the Ration s publlo high 
school students; approximately 2,200 placement specialists wo^d coTer 8,3 mil- 
lion students. ^, t * t J t- 

flOO million would provide services to % of public high school students; aj^ 
proximately 4,S00 placement specialiits would cover 6,T million itudents. 

$150 milliOQ would provide services to all public high school studenta; OJOO 
placement spedaHsts woiild cover 10 million students. ^ * 

The Federal cost, obviously, could be reduced by having the school district 
match Federal fundi with, its o\%ti funds, or by gradually reducing the sisie of 
the Federal stipend over a period of M years until the program is supported 
totally by locaUstate funds. If a school district alrea'ly provides placement 
spruces, it would remain eligible for Federal funds, nonetheless, so long as its 
program met the Federal guidelines and standards, 

ALT^XATE IMPLEMENTATION PL-ANi A^'D CORaESPONillKG T.E«IBLATIVB AUTIIORITY 
FOB iTOB PLACEMENT SEUVlCES 

Option J. Btation cmptoymcnt service p^sonncl in schools 

Precedents for stationing EB personnel in Pchools or unlng ES counselors to 
lend technical assistance to sehnol counselors date back many yenrH, The iarge.^ 
out&tatfoning of Ei personnel in schools* occurs In New York City, where SB 
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opemm mcmwut Hurvic-uM in ovifr no hisli hvUuoU {^t^o Kxhihlt l) Alun- 

H amns ES pjn^uimul m liigh nchuob wlni wcnk with .dinr,! iHTs^onm^l on iila*^:. 
ft^^hfPfU ^ - requires joint dutii^ion niakin- by tho Doiiartment 
of PabUc InstruGtion, the State Job Servicf. and thu LKA Tlio jur|^t*^t H--^ 
tegluiicml a^^ranee program for school counHt^lofH in in Calif^irnin whw 
conuugts an B-week summer prograni and a lini.sou liro^^ram durinir the Nehnol 
year. Both programs tram high Hchool uouuHt'lors hi piaccniunt and inniilovnu^nr 
LoimhBhng techniques, hibur uiarlct't information dt/velopmt'nt and ntili/atinn 
and employer relations, 

*i,^t^?^**v>P® ^'-^^ WiscunKln. and Callfofnia exiinriuiu^H. 

inS*^ - K CooperatiVG pR>gram, whieli ruarhed it^ zenith during tht^ e«rlv 

' been scaled down considurabiy durini? tliu past decade hneanj-o of 
otn^r priojlties, e.g., proTiding more and better mjrvleu to toadvantn^ed clients. 
Ke^Tal of this proirram could be done under the Wai,nier4*eyser Act ^ or Title 
x=B of the Education Aniendments of 1072. whith Ims not v&t heon funchMl 
±lie mere proTjeioa of Job Bnnkg to schools is authoriml un<lor Wa.sjner^PeyHer, 

Arffutnents in favor 

1. Afisurei? staff oriented to realities of the labor uiarki t 

2. Avoids "tnrr' fi^Iit becau^^e institnrional lines of rcMponsihilitv would hv 
clearly demafcated. ES has had spvcrnl pruviou^ npreenjentH with svhimlH to 
provide job placement assistance. For the most part, thene ES^Srliool Coopora^ 
tive proframa were well-received by the school?. 

Argumcnta against 

1. ES might not be familiar with the needs of the schools, 

2. School guidance counselors might re.Ment presence of placement pernonnel. 
e^TJecmlly if from another a gear y and '^InipOHed'- by FedN, 

Exhibit l.-^Coopcrative cmploi/mcnt Bcrvirc — ^whool prog rami yew York Citij 

Goah^To assiit prospective dropouts and wTjrk'bouud senior.^— ^primarily In 
sehoolg with high proportions of non^oilege bound pupils — to choo.Me and e"ntf*r 
snitable occupations, both part-time and regulnr fulNtlaie, 

^iiidmt& «m'crf,--Students In 02 selected hi^h schools %vith high ndnnrity 
populations, uiost of whom are work-bound. In fiscal '74, the number of puiiils 
seeking assistance through this program wm 24.1 Sn, The numl>er of job place- 
nients was IM^n, most of which represented individuals plnced, 

maff,^Al\ statf are Employment Service staff, airncted bv an Emplovnicnt 
Becurity Stiperin ten dent. Professional staff coii.^^ists of m omployment counselors 
and placement Interviewers. 

Ftmaifif; soitrf'0.-^yo\v York Rtate Employment Scrvicn. 

}fntprialM^ faciritiefi, mid support—Tho Superintendent in charge of tlin Co- 
operative Employment— gervice Bchool Program is housed in the headnuartcrs 
office of the Metropolitan Area Employment Service, The counselors and inter- 
Tiewers are assigned to, and work in the high schools. Testing and counsel- * 
fng services are provided to those who need such services, and comprehensive 
labor market and occupational Information is provided. Einplo,vers who ntllisee 
the service are mostly large employers f500 J- eniployeesK Except for new 
employers who are added each year, most emi»lnyers served are regular users 
of the program. There is a waiting list of schnols who wisli to participate, 

3. W mi ted influence on school counseling and ''urricidn. 

4. Possible dnnger of perpetuating the eollege-non col lege class svsteni, in 
which eollege-bonnd .students see their counselor while noncollege4)nund student.^' 
Tisit the pin cement office. 

5. ^ome CETA prime sponsors contract placement services to agencies other 
than ES. 

Option S. Fufid largrhj thrnuf/h srhool fifrCncU'^ v'lfh plaremetit pcrmnjjft 
selected hy Aohoola 

Models of school-bascrt placemerit serviceN have enierged over the years and nre 
now in operation in severni cities. These include Tlnltlmore, Fort Worth, noustnn, 
Cleveland, and Akron, (Tlie Baltimore progrnm is described in Exhil>lt 2.) In 
the Baltimore model, the Placement Dejiartnient Hend and three coordinators 
are housed in the eentrnl office of the sffhonl district, and 2u other placenienf 
coordinators are stationpd in tho iudividunl ^ncondnry schools. The schnol's 
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placement flenartiuc^iit milnraiiiH elnHe rolatirmHlii|m \vitli OiuployorM in flit? 
Baltimore nietroiwlimn ciuiniiunirv and with mich ngoncios tl o Voluntary 
CouiicU for Equal Opportuuify. the Joint Apprpntit'eship Training Comniittet\ the 
Labor^Edueation Apprenticeships rroprush Mmlel OitteH PrngraniP, and Neishhor- 
hpod XotitU Corps. Very clnne cooperation is malntninetl with the* Maryhmd Sfntt* 
Employment Service which has dovcloi^l a conipnteriged Joh Bank of euiploy- 
ment opportnnitio^ in the Ealtinujre nrna. f'ontinuouH linigon if? niaintained 
between the placement coorfllnatnr?? nnd thu school eoinisehifs. 

The le^slative authority for replicating a Baltimore-type^ mndei in novtiral 
cities conld be tte Vocntiunal Education Act of 1003 (as amended in IDtJS) 
TOle of tlie Edncatlon Aniendments of 1072, DciL fiinds could also bo u.^od 
to provide Inereased placemeiit Hi'rvjoes by ethicatifinai institutions: CETA Title I 
conid be Qsed if Prime Sponsors uo decide. 

Arguments in favor 
1. Fosters responslhiUty for this aetiTlty in schools. 

% placement personnel are more likely to be accepted by other school staff if 
they are Wred and supervised by the school adminiHtrarion, Liess friction, 
Arffumentg againsi 

1. School-selected placement i>ersonnel less likely to be knowlctlgeable rilM>nt 
the labor market and in touch with employers. 

2. The difference between placement and counseling is less likely to be under- 
stood if the schools haye complete control o\*er the program. If counselors are 
iissigned as placement conrdinators, as they are likely to be in a school -run 
program it ii iiDportant that they do not giTe short shrift to the mechani^i 
tasks of job order taking, referral, and Job solicitation. Ilegardless of who is 
selected to perform these ta^k^, they mu^t be performed In addition to whatevur 
eonnieling and per^wnal assessment serricea are pro%-ided. 

EmMhit B.^BaltirnQra placemmii smptces program oullhic^^ 

To assist student,^ in flndlnj^ permanent, part-time, and work-study job place- 
ments commensurate with fhelr alalities .ind InterestH. 

BiudcnlB svrvi^ri.^^Wl studenfs in the Jlalciniore pnhlie Hecondnry schrjols* 
^ome 8*000 stiidents gradiiate ench year, Aii^it 4,000 of tlieHe seek assiHtance 
of the placement servit/e aud of tliese* 3,000 (7n percent) arc plncedi W<»rk-sriHly 
students 2?ee the coord! na tor briefly eacn week. Other students see the coordinn- 
tor briefly on the average of twice a year, 

8taff,—ThQ Depart ment Head of 1*1 a cement Is a profesHloii.nl counselor, Therj* 
are 38 job placement eoordiuators, some of whoni are counselors - the majority 
have work experience outside education. 

Funding source.^^^ percent local funds, 15 jiercent federal funds. 

Matcrinl&i fncilitirM, and HUpiinrt,-=*Th€' Department Head and tliree coordina- 
tors are housed in the ceutral district oillce. All other coordiui'tors ha%'e oifices 
in the schoolis. A variety of occupational material is available to students at 
the coordinators* offices, as well as materials that the coordinators have devei- 
oprd for contacting students and employers. In addition to working with the 
empiojeri In Baltimore^ cloao coopefatlon is maintained with civic and com- 
nninity organisations. 

Student acHvitiesr — Students are acquainted witii the services of the placement 
offl€9 throDfh assembli^ and class meetings. Many itndents also participate in 
job readljiess iesalons tanght by the coordinators. All students who seek place- 
ment are interviewed by the coordinator, and efforts are made to place the stu- 
dents in suitable jobs. 

Contaat person, — -SIlss Tjilllan Bnckingbam Department Head, Placement Serv- 
ices, Baltimore Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland 21218. 

Option B,^Fuf!d local jnulti-agctwv consortium or council to arrange for plave- 
\^ ment services 

-Eacli school district would he invited to form a multi-agency consortium or 
eouncii which would either take respon.sibility or deter such responsibility to 
the school Of local ES to hire and supervise placement personneU The cousqrtium 
or council would have representatives from schooli, manpower agendes, CETA, 
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. labur and UKlustry (t^^^, Kaucatioii and Work C«»uucilH, IiulUHtry-Educatfon 
Councils, CETA l*iminin^ CotniuilH, etc.), FuiuJh for porHfiniiol, general .^ihlo- 
lines and approval of plunn woulci covm Johitly from IJ(.)L, and Connneree. 

Legislative authority fur this approath conlcl be C^I'ITA Tit/a I, U' Prime 
Bponsors t'ould be persnaded to establiHh and utlU^u mivh councils fur thin pur- 
pose* CETA Title III, Wa^'ner-PeyHer, YEA limS; Title X=B of the Eaueatlun 
Aniendnaents of 19T2. New legislation uitpht he i^referable. 

Arffmnwn4B in favor 

1. Foiters fnll-scale Ilnkliig of key iiiitliUtions fsthooL^, nianpowt»r agencies, 
employtirs) at pnmTnihnity leTal Of dagiiion^makifig and aetlon. Admits ready 
link to CETA prime sponsors. 

2. AToids problems that rosult frotn invasion of turf when one ins?titution 
makes isolated deeisions and imposeB actions on others. 

3, More likely to assure the hiring of quality plueeujent itaff with contacts 
in the basing community. Makes possible^ alscj, the short-term employment of 
placement staff without getting locked into problem of lifetime eniployment 
through tenure or ciTil servico laws. 

4, DeeentraUied de^slons on hiring and supervision more likely to be in 
accord with local realities. 

Arguments agQinat 

1. HlBtori^llyj consortia and coordinating councils alow to get underway and 
bec ome efleetiTe* Sometime this approach impedes decision-making and wllling- 

'^-neSst^tiike responsibility for something. 

2. Crtates yet another decisIon^maMng layer and encroach os on authority of 
various 'institutions. Also, diffuses local l^derahlp and possibly becomes con- 
dused with the role of CETA Planninf ^uneils. 

3 Difncult to administer from federal standpoint if more than one depart- 
ment is inTOlved (HEW, DOL, and Commerce). 
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